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PREFACE 



DUEING the last few years of my husband's life, 
friends often suggested that some account of his 
travels should be made ; but as of ' making many books 
there is no end,' neither Mr. Morgan nor myself thought 
our experiences of sufficient value to be put into book- 
form. 

After my husband's translation the same suggestions 
were repeatedly made to me. While his Biography was 
under preparation, the need of such a book became more 
and more apparent ; for it was found impossible to 
devote to his travels more than one chapter of the 
Biography, and this could not possibly give an adequate 
idea of this interesting part of his life. As his constant 
companion during the last eleven years, I was en- 
trusted with the sacred task. 

The narrative of journeyings like ours, undertaken 
with the same special object and covering in com- 
paratively little time a good deal of ground, would 
appear monotonous if strictly confined to the chief 
traveller's doings, which were in all countries the 
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same, i.e., visiting missions and charitable institutions, 
interviewing, writing, preaching, or giving Bible-readings. 
I sometimes take the reader aside to other objects of 
interest by the way, or show him a little bit of the 
scenery we pass through. 

A real difficulty was how to pay due tribute to 
the kind folks we met in our journeys, and many of 
whom deserve mention for their works' sake, without 
making the reading tedious. In order to obviate re- 
petitions I decided to generalise in most instances, and 
only lay stress upon some of the less known or the un- 
known workers in the wide Mission-field, whom it was 
our privilege to meet, being sure that those whose names 
are constantly before the public will approve of this. 
I assure any friends who were kind to us in our 
roamings, and are not included in these recollections, 
that it is not for want of gratitude or recognition their 
names have been omitted, but simply for the above- 
mentioned reason. ^ 

This book, dedicated to all my htisband's friends, is 
purposely published at a very low price, so as to be 
accessible to all. The entire proceeds from the sale 
will be devoted to Home Mission work. To further 
this end, I beg the co-operation of all who have the 
welfare of the Lord's work at heart. 

In letting the little volume see the light, I am 
conscious of its literary limitations. Still, God can bless 
even the smallest efforts, and I trust He will bless 
mine-. In writing it I desired ' the pen of a ready writer,' 
but words at the best are only clumsy vehicles. They 
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refused to convey my innermost thoughts and satisfy 
my longings to bring into relief all the loveliness of 
Mm who was more than husband to me. Although 
life's aspect has changed for me, as it has for many a 
lonely widow, I have not been left comfortless. The 
very first promise my eyes fell upon on the morrow 
of my husband's departure were the words : ' I will 
see you again, and your heart shall rejoice' (John 
xvi. 22). 

WILMA MOEGAK 
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GLIMPSES OF FOUR 
CONTINENTS 



CHAPTER I 
CHILDHOOD 

ENCIECLED by lovely hills, which the Monmouthshire 
people insist on calling mountains, on the Welsh 
frontier, lies the pretty little town of Abergavenny. 
Like most other old English towns, it has a main 
thoroughfare, winding long and irregular where traffic 
concentrates. At one point of it, where the opposite 
houses come closest, stands a quaint old house, the oldest 
in the city. A bay-window, protruding over a stationer's 
shop, is all that is visible from outside, and the only 
entrance into it is through the shop. 

A few years ago a gentleman, with a younger com- 
panion, may have been seen bending his steps towards 
the little dwelling and asking permission from the 
landlady to view the premises, as his wife was most 
anxious to see his native home. On its being granted 
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without the slightest hesitation, my husband and I 
walked up an old-fashioned dark little staircase. Lead- 
ing me into the front room with the bay-window, 
through which the light was flooding in, he said: 
'This is the spot where I breathed my first breath, 
and my darling mother and sister their last.' As he 
looked around with moist eyes, his thoughts span a 
bridge over almost three-quarters of a century that 
separated him from the love and care of a sainted 
mother, and childhood's memories swiftly reconstructed 
the interior of the home sweet home, as it was then, 
when Morgan junior started on his first journeys of 
discovery beneath the parental roof. Enterprising were 
those journeys, no doubt, for did he not try on one 
occasion to find a short-cut to the stairs by endeavour- 
ing to pass through one of the ornamental spaces on 
the landing ! The head pressed through all right, but 
when the shoulders refused to follow its lead, and a 
retreat became obvious, it seemed as if all of a sudden 
the head had grown too large for the opening, and 
there was some considerable difficulty and even anxiety 
experienced before the rescuing party could effectuate 
his deUverance. Mischievous he was, to be sure, but 
what boy has not been ? So said probably the two old 
ladies who, after worshipping together at Castle Street 
Chapel, found themselves one Sunday morning attached 
to each other by a safety-pin. On this occasion little 
Cope combined not only to divert his stern father's 
vigilance, but also to avert the pending penalty. 

Another narrow escape from corporal punishment was 
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to be always remembered in connection with the Guy 
Fawkes' Day. He was attempting to let off fire-crackers 
in the sitting-room, when his recreation was interrupted 
by his father's voice, the tone of which made the culprit 
run upstairs as fast as his fleet feet would carry him, and 
seek refuge in his room. In vain ! His pursuer followed 
him closely, and the rod was on its way to fall upon the 
shoulder of the young transgressor, when the avenging 
hand was suddenly arrested by the sight of the boy 
dropping down on his knees and folding his hands in an 
attitude of prayer. What he felt at the time was a 
parallel to what another boy felt when he prayed : 
' God, You know that I am in great trouble. If You 
care to help a little fellow out of his trouble, now is 
Your chance.' His frolics occasionally brought on a 
speedy retribution, as was the case when playing on a 
step-ladder. He fell down and broke several of his 
teeth. The witness of that accident is still preserved 
within the old home. 

As each wall, each nook resuscitated from the past 
scenes closely connected with the first twenty years of a 
life now far advanced towards the setting sun, was it a 
wonder that we lingered at almost every turning, one 
living over in memory the 'long, long ago,' and the 
other following in imagination the infant into boyhood, 
and to the very threshold of manhood ? Even the 
cupboard, pointed out to me by my husband as 'the 
place I used to steal the sugar from,' afforded me a peep 
into the far-off past, when Great Britain, stirred by the 
ideal of liberty, decided that every slave in her dominions 
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should be free, freed by the sacrifice of the Nation. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hiley Morgan shared the common enthusiasm 
and desire for self-denial, and they tried to communicate 
the same to their children. One way of contributing on 
their part to the millions destined to indemnify the 
slaveholders was to take their tea unsweetened. The 
children submitted passively to the part assigned to 
them in the redemption of the negroes. This in their 
frugal bringing-up meant a real seK-sacrifice, and one 
cannot wonder that little Cope should have looked at 
the sugar basin with coveting eyes, and that at times, 
in passing the wonderful cupboard that held the denied 
sweetness, he should have faltered and yielded to 
temptation. 

Among the first words the babe learned to utter was 
the precious name of Jesus. Nestling in the arms of his 
beautiful mother, of whom in after years he never spoke 
otherwise than with deep gratitude, calling her invariably 
' the sweetest woman ' that ever lived, he listened 
eagerly to the stories of the Meek and Lowly One, 
who was the children's Friend and Saviour. The 
Meekness and Lowliness of God as manifested in Christ 
became the favourite theme of his latter years. (' He 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.' — John xiv. 9.) 
But one of the first effects of his mother's teaching upon 
the impressible mind, certainly not intended by her, 
was an intense hatred of the Pharisees. A witness of 
this, an old illustrated Bible, was until recently preserved 
in the family, showing ill-used pictures in which all the 
persons representing Pharisees had their eyes scratched 
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out ! It was the work of Cope Morgan in his youthful 
indignation. 

How great a part the mother took in the moulding of 
her son's character may be seen from the still-preserved 
correspondence with her daughter Christiana, during their 
occasional separations. In reading the faded lines, 
penned seventy years ago and more, I seemed to hear the 
loved familiar voice speaking again to me, so identical 
were the expressions contained in these letters with the 
principles and thoughts that ruled my husband's life. 

In a birthday letter, the mother says : — 

'You know, my dear, the Jirst wish of my heart for you 
' is that you may give yourself to that dear Saviour who 
' gave Himself for you. And may I not hope that this too 
' is your dear desire. I assure you I do hope so, and if 
' by grace you are enabled to do so unreservedly now, you 
' wiU through life and to all eternity rejoice that you 
' devoted your youth to God. You need not be dismayed 
' by the difficulties arising from the evils of your heart, 
' for, as of old, " He waiteth to be gracious and is exalted 
' to have mercy," and has promised those who trust in 
' Him shall hear a word behind them saying : " This is 
' the way, walk ye in it," when they " turn to the right 
' hand " and when they " turn to the left." Thus He 
' secures those who listen from going astray, and having 
' safely conducted them through the perils and vicissitudes 
' of time, enabling them to " walk circumspectly," He 
' permits them to behold and participate in His glory, 
' who is the brightness of the Father's glory — such 
' honour have all the saints, and are you not ready to say — 

Creatures no more divide my choice, 

I bid you all depart. 
His name I love and gracious voice 

Shall fix my roving heart. 
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From a letter dated December 10, 1839 : — 
' I am happy to find, my dear Annie, that the Word of 
' God is an operative principle in your mind, and it is from 
' this source I wish you to derive all your motives, and 
' for this reason I have endeavoured to store your memory 
' with the words of eternal truth — convinced that it must 
' be the most powerful and effectual. Most willingly do 
' I assure you that I pardon the fault you allude to, and 
' I trust that your mental suffering in this instance will 
' deter you from again wandering from the path of recti- 
■ tude. If the mind is properly regulated — that is, under 
' the influence of religion — ^it is impossible to deviate from 
' virtue without paying the penalty of internal pain.' 

Undated. 

' I will not forget to pray, my dear, that you may be 
' preserved from temptation — it is well to be jealous of 
' ourselves. He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool — 
' and remember who says, " My strength is made perfect 
' in weakness — My grace is sufficient." 

' Do not neglect any duty, especially the Word of God 
' and prayer — for it is in the conscientious discharge of 
' duty, that we may expect the promised aid of the Spirit, 
' and He who knows what temptation is, will not suffer 
' you to be tempted above that you are able, but will with 
' the temptation make a way of escape that you may be 
' able to bear it. Do not forget that there is a great 
' difference between the world and Satan being permitted 
' to tempt us, and our going into temptation. 

' I feel much obliged to for his kindness to you. 

' Let it be our prayer that the blessing of the Lord may 
' light on his tabernacle that the Holy Spirit may 
' enlighten his mind and lead him into truth. If we 
' prayed more for those with whom we too often find fault, 
' how opposite might be the result.' 

' March, 1840. 

' I can readily excuse your diffidence in expressing youi-- 
' self on subjects of vi,tal importance, though if you could 
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' converse with me on those subjects which I hope most 
' deeply interest you, it would, I thiak, add to your comfort. 

'The circumstance of your feeling sin, and especially 
' temper, to be a burden, instead of being a cause for 
' despair is an evidence that the Spirit of God is striving 
' with you, for He it is that convinceth of sin, and if you 
' seek His aid. He will assist you successfully to strive 
' against it. Disease may exist to a considerable extent, 
' and the patient be insensible of its presence, as, for 
' instance, in the case of poor F. I. ; and such is the case 
' of every unawakened soul. 

' It is not the knowledge of an evil, but the indifference 
' to it that constitutes the danger. Not the righteous, 
' sinners Jesus came to call, and if you feel this to be your 
' character you may go to Him with all your sins and He 
' will, and He alone can, deliver you from their power, as 
' well as their consequences. His atonement will deliver 
' you from the guilt of sin. His righteousness from the 
' punishment of sin. The desires you express have, I 
' believe, been produced by the Spirit of God ; and, if you 
' seek Him, will terminate in that change of heart which 
' He alone can effect. What a man soweth that shall he 
' also reap. 

* The more you know of your heart, the more depraved 
' will it appear — and you will find continual occasion to 
' struggle against the flesh, which includes all the corrupt 
' inclinations of the soul — and the Devil. But be not 
' afraid, only believe, you will have strength supplied 
' equal to the day. " Be not weary in well-doing — in 
' contending — for in due time you shall reap if you faint 
'not.'" 

' July, 1840. 

' Accept my thanks for your affectionate expressions of 
' congratulation on my birthday — a day on which I had 
• innumerable mercies to record. Truly goodness and 
' mercy have followed me all the days of my life ! The 
' first and highest to be named is a good hope through 
' grace of everlasting life — to be found amongst those 
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' who wait for the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
• This, I trust, is my desire — though I am aware that 
' there are seasons when my spirit seems to lose the 
' importance and influence of these exalted motives. 
' How necessary it is to watch and pray that we enter 
' not into temptation ! It is a great source of satisfaction 
' and comfort to me, that you, my dear, are, I trust, seeking 
' an interest in Christ as your Saviour. Do not be dis- 
' mayed by the power of your inward corruptions, nor 
' the strength of Satan, who is ever ready to devour. It 
' is God — the Almighty — who begins a good work in the 
' heart — ^who can and will carry it on. Look to Him 
' then, my dear, for His promised aid — the Holy Spirit — 
'' which He graciously imparts to those who ask. Always 
' endeavour to feel a dependence on Christ and seek His 
' direction, which He communicates by His Spirit in all 
' you do.' 

Undated : — 

' I am pleased to hear so good an account of Miss J. 
' If you have any intercourse with her tell her with my 
' regards that I was about her age when I gave myself to 
' the Lord — by the aid of His Spirit — and that I have 
' hitherto found Keligion's " ways pleasantness and her 
' paths peace." When this vital principle is received into 
' the soul, it is indeed a well of living water, springing up 
' into everlasting life, and he who partakes of it will 
' nevermore thirst for forbidden pleasure and unsub- 
' stantial happiness.' 

A little farther : — 

' So I have invariably found the advantage of " making 
' my supplication known unto God." I can experimentally 
' and unhesitatingly respond to the declaration that He 
' suffers not His faithfulness to fail.' 

' Augicst, 1840 ' (Christiana was in London). 

' You have been highly favoured in the weather, and 
' I think have made the most of your time. You have seen 
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' much more than I ever saw, but I am glad to find that 
' you think amidst it all of what is of infinitely more 
' importance. How superior are the joys of religion to 
■ anything that earth can offer. They never weary nor 
' satiate the mind ; they are substantial and abiding. 

' The mind is a man's storehouse, and the better he is 
' supplied, the better power he has for usefulness, and this 
' should be the chief aim of the Christian. 

'I regret that you have had no time for lowliness. 
' I think it is desirable at all times. A spirit of forbear- 
' ance as well as meekness yields its own rewards. 

' Our first efforts should be to contribute to the happi- 
' ness of the home circle, and the true basis for all that is 
' lovely in character is genuiue piety. What beautiful 
' ornaments are the graces of the Spirit — ^love, joy, peace, 
' long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness ! ' 

What is most striking in these letters, and again 
shows the influence of the mother upon the son, is the 
easy transition from things secular to things spiritual, 
and vice versa. Believing as she did that ' He manages 
our mean affairs' — an expression often quoted by my 
husband — she was convinced that everything should be 
and could be done in the spirit of prayer. To the busy 
wife and mother, frequently interrupted in her epistles 
by domestic duties, it was equally natural to give sound 
counsels pertaining to details in everyday life, as it was 
to speak of the highest, because eternal, themes. For 
example : — 

' I should not highly esteem an accomplished indivi- 
' dual who could not darn or mend her stockings neatly. 
' What is worth doing is worth doing well.' 

' Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it without 
' delay.' 

' Be particular what Julia reads, and tell Cope not to 
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' put foolish books in her way. Her mind should be 
' stored with useful information.' 

' The only way to be happy is to try to make others 
' happy.' 

' You must take a lesson from the bee, which flies, it 
• is true, from flower to flower, but it is to lay up store for 
' future exigencies.' 

In referring to her daughter's wondering whether she 
should sign the Temperance-pledge, she writes — 

' I do not like pledges, if the result can be obtained 
' without' 

Here again we see the mother's conviction transmitted 
to the son. Pledges belong to the category of vows, 
which my husband looked upon as anti-Biblical, often 
saying : — 

' We have no right to make vows, for we are not om- 
' own, but another's, and the other is Christ Jesus, our 
' Eedeemer, who has said : " But let your communication 
' be. Yea, yea ; Nay, nay : for whatsoever is more than 
' these, Cometh of evil." '—(Matt. v. 37.) 

The same may be said with regard to letter-writing. 
My husband possessed to the very last a steady firm 
hand, taking always care, notwithstanding his many 
preoccupations, to write distinctly and neatly. 'The 
art of letter-writing,' he used to say, 'is becoming a 
lost art. I owe it to my mother if I have not entirely 
lost it myself.' 

I found among his mother's writings only two letters 
addressed to him personally. I venture to give them 
in full for the benefit of the young who may be reading 
this book. 
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' August 10, 1841. 

' I have just hurried a, note to your father, Annie, and 
Julia, into an envelope, that I might not lose to-day's 
post. You were not forgotten, and I secure the oppor- 
tunity of being alone that you may not be kept much 
longer in expectation ; for I know that disappointment 
of every kind sinks the heart of woman, which is not to 
be wondered at, seeing that the superior — man — is 
expressed in the sentiment. We are all heirs to disap- 
pointment, arising from the nature of things. We live 
in a mutable world, and man, its most noble and digni- 
fied inhabitant, is mutable and uncertain. How important 
then to secure a hope that cannot be shaken — and where 
may it be found? In God alone through Christ. "I 
am the Lord," He says; "I change not." "His Word 
for ever stands, secure as that which built the poles." 

' I was conversing last evening with Miss Evans, who 
has become a member of the Church of Christ, and to 
whom all things referring to the Gospel are new. I 
mentioned to her that Annie had decided no longer to 
live to herself ; but to Him who died for her and rose 
again. After expressing her pleasure, she said energetic- 
ally, " And have you any hope of Cope, Mrs. Morgan ? " 
The question reached my iiunost soul, and seemed to 
awaken me to all that was involved in so important a 
query. I trust, indeed, I am not without hope, but it is 
hope gathered from the promises of God. 

' You are now, my dear boy, at an important age, and 
valuable principles or unworthy sentiments, deposited 
in the mind, will continually be developed, and will 
mature or decay in proportion as they are fostered or 
repressed. I would that you should grow up all that a 
worthy member of society sJiould be, and whilst I feel 
assured that sterling principle and character are to be 
found rarely if at all — in any but the genuine Christian — 
still all may cultivate and improve such qualifications 
as will form a valuable character. 

' Integrity is of paramount importance, for what 
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' dependence can be placed on an individual in any situa- 
' tion who is destitute of integrity ? A professor of religion 
■ void of the principle is a hypocrite, and a man of the 
' world a rogue, and a youth deficient of it is at lest a shuffler. 

' Now, my dear boy, you must believe that your weKare 
' lies near my heart. I can direct you nowhere so unhesi- 
' tatingly as to the Word of God — that invaluable code 
' of principles and morals — for lessons on integrity; it 
' not only inculcates maxims and stimulates to duty, 
' but it blesses where creatures incapacitated by sin may 
' obtain strength for moral combat. 

' None, however, will apply to this incorrupted source 
' but such as are convinced that it is necessary — and 
' conscious of weakness. 

' There is another subject more intimately connected 
' with the above in my opinion than you may be disposed 
' to admit ; and though T have often verbally referred to it, 
' I cannot forbear introducing it again. It is that per- 
' nicious habit of reading light works, which may with 
' propriety be called trash. It is as uncongenial to a 
' healthy state of mind as sweetmeats would be to a 
' vigorous habit of body. 

' Do not, I entreat you, continue to mar my peace and 
' endanger your own character by indulging this baneful 
' practice. God has mercifully endowed you with powers 

• of mind, capable of appreciating solid information, and 
' you have had an education capable of introducing you 
' to those paths of knowledge in which you will find 
' constant supplies of mental food — and an increasing 
' zest for intellectual aliment. Desist then, I entreat 
' you, from the perusal of what is so detrimental — so 

• calculated to instil vicious principles by rendering them 
' familiar, and by palliating their evil. I write not these 
' things to shame you, but as my beloved son I warn you.' 

The other is dated from 'Bellevue,' October 12, 1843. 
Kichard Cope Morgan was then sixteen years old — 

' My dear Cope, — Employment is the secret of 
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' enjoyment, hence the wisdom and goodness con- 
' nected with the declaration : " In the sweat of thy 
' brow shalt thou eat bread." What a weariness 
' would our personal existence be without some definite 
■ engagement. 

' I enclose a list of errata in Mr. Bunn's sermon. 
' Your uncle and I agree that it would be useful for 
' you to ponder the remarks and rules in the be- 
' ginning of Walker's Dictionary, and in the Notes of 
' Murray's larger Grammar. They contain certain hints 
' important to be Jcnovm, particularly by a priuter. It 
' is a pity to tarnish a respectable production through 
' haste. 

' So, it is undesirable, after writing a slovenly note, to 
' content yourself with soliciting to be excused. This 
' cannot remove the impression made on the person who 
' receives it. What it is, it is, malgr6 the excuse. 

' You are too fond of the ellipsis. You know the rules 
' of propriety in composition and ought not to be indifferent. 
' " Why are my notes like proverbs ? " Because they are 
' unconnected. Do not be unwilling to write because I 
' point out your failings. "If you wait upon God in the 
' way of duty, you may expect Him to meet you in the 
' way of mercy." ' 

According to the testimony of 'Aunt Julia' (Mrs. 
Hiley Morgan's youngest sister, whom it was my 
privilege to know and admire, for she departed from 
this life only ten years ago, at the age of eighty-six), 
her nephew's character united the active disposition of 
the father with the meekness and gentleness of the 
mother. A collection of poems before me, containing 
occasional contributions from the members of the Cope 
family, also tells me from whom he had inherited the 
intense love for good which he manifested throughout 
life. 
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The following is from his mother's pen : — 
BIRTHDAY PETITIONS 

I ask Thee, gracious God, to bless 
My partner in this vale of tears, 

May Jesu's blood and righteousness 
Be all his hope — thro' aU his years. 

May my loved girl be onward led 
In wisdom's sure and tranquil path. 

With Bread of Life her soul be fed, 
And peace her portion in her death. 

And oh, I ask not golden store 

For the dear boy that claims my love, 

But crave the Spirit's quickening power 
To fix his best desires above ! 

May my dear parents, who first taught 
My infant lips to speak Thy name. 

Be yet rejoiced by wonders wrought, 
Thro' faith in Calvary's bleeding Lamb. 

And there are others near my heart, 

I would Thy heavenly grace should share ; 

Thy richest blessings. Lord, impart 
To them in full abundance here. 

And others stUl I can't forget, 

The young who in our circle meet, 

Oh, may their hearts on Christ be set. 
Treading His steps with cautious feet. 

And last, I ask that I may grow. 
In the sweet meekness of my Lord — 

May aU His great salvation know. 
And live obedient to His Word, 
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To B. G. M. August 16, 1843. Written by his 
mother during a visit to her fraternal home in 
Cornwall. 

My dearest Cope, I've heard that hope 

Deferred, makes sick the heart, 
So that yours may unruiHed stay 

I strict fulfil my part. 

I know 'twill be a cheer to thee 

To learn that I am better ; 
The cause you'll find — in that my mind 

Is without bond or fetter. 

I'm quite at ease — do what I please — 

Sit, ramble, work, or chat ; 
Sometimes I read — but find I need 

Still greater strength for that. 

I rest on hair or vesper chair. 

Or on a sofa lie ; 
If I prefer, without demur, 

I find a 'lounger' by. 

I've lemonade — and thermonade 

And every aid I need. 
Now then, my dear, I think 'tis clear, 

I should be calm indeed. 

But e'en all this wiU not give peace 

Unless there's found within, 
A will subdued, a heart renewed, 

A sense of pardoned sin. 

There's none can save from' hell's dark grave 

But Christ, the Conqueror ; 
He can impart true joy of heart. 

In sorrow's darkest hour. 
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Thea seek to-d»y, how 'while tou may,' 

The Uesdng of His grace. 
Lest coming late to Mercy^ g&te. 

He frown you from Uie place. 

The following also appears to be hers (January, 
1843):— 

THE HOPEFUL ONE 

See yoa yon crowd — the motley group 

That passed along the hroad way leading to destruction? 

Vice in all forms is there, in every stage, 

In every garb arrayed, aQ Peking happiness. 

Seeking alas ! in vain. 

Behold that youthful form just bursting into manhood. 

Him we deemed a Hopeful One. 

Those who love him best and most, desire his peace, 

Hop'd ere now to have seen him pass thro' the narrow gate. 

And to have welcom'd him a fellow-traveller in the way 

That leadeth onto life — but tds not so. 

Some faueud good lur'd him aside, and stUl he lingers 

TTalting 'twist two Opinions. 

Heard you that sound ! Solemn, deep, low. 
It is the disembodied spirit of an aged saint, 
Aged on earth. Hear now his language — 
' My son, my son,' he cries with earnest voice — 
But scarce can gain his ear: 

'I have been watching for thee on the narrow way 
Where I hop'd to see thee, led by some angel hand. 
Some ministering spirit from the world of light, 
Sent to conduct and guard thee — ^but in vain I gaz'd. 
At last, then, I discern thee where I would not, 
Come, come away, my child, 'scape for thy life 
Lest chou be consumed.' 




LAUNCESTON, CORNWALL, WHERE MR. MORGAN WENT TO SCHOOL. 
iFrofii fill olil I'liijriivina.i 




A FAMILIAR SCENE NEAR ABERGAVENNY. 
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How oft on earth for thee I bent in silent supplication, 
But prayers and tears of mine alone will not avail for thee j 
J Go now thyself and seek the pearl of richest price, 

Fear no denial — Jesus lives above, 
And intercedes for penitents. 
You shall find it so, soon as you seek, 
Pardon and peace shall flow into your soul. 
Seek Him and live — reject Him and you die. 

Before a year had passed she ceased to wield her pen. 
Her last words to her son were : ' You are not converted 
yet, my boy, but you will be.' She believed in the 
efficacy of prayer. On February 14, 1844, her gentle 
V * spirit left the frail form that had imprisoned it so long, 
to dwell in the bosom of the Father. 

It fell now to the lot of Christiana to continue the 
subduing and at the same time elevating influence upon 
the high-gpirited youth of seventeen who, naturally in- 
clined to mischief and pranks, ' learned to walk softly,' 
as he confessed in after years, because of there being a 
sick-room in the house throughout hi,s teens. Christiana 
was the eldest child, two years older than Cope, and the 
only surviving sister, another Httle sister, Julia, having 
died at the age of eight, and a little brother, James, in 
his infancy. Like her mother she had an heroic soul 
in atdelicate body. Her diary reveals a young soul 
striving after the highest and best in the ideal set before 
her by a noble mother. It begins with the first spiritual 
conflicts and longings for the assurance of salvation, 
when the girl is about fifteen years of age. At the age 
of sixteen she joins the Church, on confession of her 
faith in Jesus Christ as her Saviour, and henceforth her 
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weekly entries take the form of introspection, of heart- 
searching, confession, longings for perfect obedience, and 
intercessions for herself and others. 'Another week 
has rolled away. What report has it borne to heaven 
respecting me ? ' is the oft-recurring question. ' A mere 
surface religion will not do. No, it must be heart-work,' 
she says, on one occasion; and on another, when dis- 
couraged at the little progress in her spiritual life, she 
exclaims — 

' What a mercy it is that God does not wander from 
me as I do from Him ! ' 

On the death of her tenderly loved" mother, her 
entries become inspired prayers — 

'0, prepare me, my God, that whether living or 
' dying, I may everlastingly be Thine.' 

' Thou knowest I desire to love Thee supremely, and 
' that my best thoughts should be fixed in Heaven.' 

' 0, let me cling closer to Thee, that as earth-ties are 
' dissolving, I may turn more to Thee.' 

Her brother is often mentioned, first with some scorn 
as a naughty boy : ' Cope laughed in Church this 
morning.' On her little sister's death : ' May this 
stroke be blessed to my dear Cope.' On his recovery 
from an illness : ' I thank Thee, Father, Thou hast 
spared my brother. Turn his young heart to Thee in 
mercy, let him not live and die at enmity with Thee, 
for Jean's sake,' and again : ' Bring my dear Cope, that 
child of many prayers, to Thee.' On her sick-bed : ' I 
have good ground to hope that my dear and only 
brother is seeking an interest in Christ. - His face is, I 
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trust, set Zionward — what a blessing ! ' , A month later 
(and shortly before her own death): 'My dearest 
Cope, I trust, is seeking Jesus. The Lord direct and 
guide him all his journey through. My own, my only 
brother, God bless thee ! ' 

She was only twenty-two when the angel of death 
came to fold her within his pinions. She had known 
for some time beforehand that there was no hope of her 
recovery, and that she would soon arrive at the end of 
her pilgrimage. Her one prayer from henceforth was : 
' Let us meet, an unbroken family, in heaven.' In one 
of her last confidences to her silent friend, the diary, she 
says — 

' Three months have elapsed since I went to chapel. 
' My room has often been a little sanctuary since 
' then — God and myself alone. I am thankful for the 
' patience given me, that I do not feel a murmuring 
' spirit.' 

Life had smiled at the beautiful maiden with promises 
of love and unknown joys. Having plighted her troth 
to a youth of whom every mention was a prayer, she dreamt 
the dreams of maidenhood. Her thoughts were expressed 
in a sober style, resembling in nothing the sentimental 
effusions of some girls. Her themes are pre-eminently 
spiritual and eternal. Only once she addresses a timid 
question to her Heavenly Father : ' Will I be wife ; 
will I be mother ? ' Yes, the fourfold chord of the love 
of parent, brother, friend, and lover, chained and held 
her down to earth, and all that is lovable in it. The 
Holy Spirit, however, drew the soul heavenward to join 
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the mother's soul in eternity, teaching the submissive 
child at this supreme hour to say, ' Thy will be done.' 

THY WILL BE DONE 

He aendeth sun, He sendetli shower, 
Alike they're needful to the flower, 
And joys and tears alike are sent 
To give the soul fit nourishment. 
As comes to me, or cloud, or sun, 
Father, Thy will, not miae, be done. 

Can loving children e'er reprove 

With murmurs whom they trust and love ? 

My Father, I would ever be 

A trusting, loving child to Thee. 

As comes to me, or cloud, or sun. 

Father, Thy will, not mine, be done. 

Oh, ne'er will I at life repine. 
Enough that Thou hast made it mine, 
When falls the shadow cold of death 
I yet will sing with parting breath. 
As comes to me, or clpud, or sun, 
Father, Thy will, not mine, be done. 



CHAPTER II 

FEOM YOUTH TO MANHOOD 

r I IHERE was nothing in the boy Cope to indicate that 
-*- he would some day be a great traveller. To his 
father, Abergavenny, then much smaller than now, was 
the place worth living in. His rare journeys from home, 
never exceeding the distance of London, were seasons of 
distress of mind and heart, which was not to be wondered 
at in those days when a man, before starting on a 
journey to the capital, thought it wise to make his will. 
His mother left her home sometimes in quest of health 
or to visit her relatives in Cornwall. Thither — to 
Launceston — the boy was sent for education until he was 
fourteen years of age, when he became apprenticed to his 
father, who was a printer and a stationer. At the age 
of ten or so, he seems to have travelled to Penryn by 
himself. We gather this from his grandmother's letter 
in which she enjoins her daughter not to trouble about 
Cope travelling alone, for ' such a sharp little fellow 
as he will be sure to get along all right.' During the 
seven years that followed his leaving school, his existence, 
especially after the home had become motherless, was 
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circumscribed and rather dull, allowing of few recrea- 
tions such as now are deemed indispensable to the 
normal development of manhood. His rare leisure 
hours were employed in climbing the native mountaius, 
Sugar-Loaf, Blorange, Big and Little Skirrit, for which, 
into advanced age, he retained a tender affection. 

A lady still living, who knew him at the time, says that 
he was a handsome boy, with an open countenance, fair 
complexion, and big blue eyes — his mother's eyes and 
features — and rather shy in feminine society. Preferring 
to the company of comrades solitary walks in fields and 
meadows, he let his mind travel freely into the realms of 
poetry, gleaning by the way from the works of English 
thinkers some of their finest gems, and storing them 
carefully in memory's inner chamber. From this never- 
diminishing treasury he could command at any time any 
lines he wanted. Be the occasion sad, solemn, gay, or 
witty, he would quote or recite exactly the words that 
fitted it. His memory in this respect seemed to have 
been proof against forgetting. When, with advancing 
years, it grew more and more iudifferent to outside events 
and daily occurrences, and friends wondered how it was 
that it still remained so sensitive to the music of 
Wordsworth, Southey, Keats, Cowper, Tennyson, and 
others, he would reply : ' I owe it to my quiet life as a 
youth. When I came to London all poetry was knocked 
out of me.' 

The muse, his companion in the green vales of Mon- 
mouthshire, recoiled from following him into the noise 
and bustle of the city, and only now and then, at long 
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intervals, would pay him a hurried and timid visit. 
Probably in reply to a remark made to him in conversa- 
tion, he wrote the following simple verses : — 

HAPPY IN HEART 

I have no 'happy' in. my heart 
Nor ever had ! Oh, mournful word ! 

My weary one, the better part 
Is oflfered freely by thy Lord ! 

Come, then, and sit at Jesus' feet ; 

Come, bring thy pitcher to the well ! 
He waiteth in the noontide heat. 

His love into thy ear to tell. 

Come, listen ! I that speak to thee 

Am Christ, thy Saviour and thy Friend ; 

Be happy evermore in Me ; 

My faithful love will never end. 

The bosom of Eternal Love, 

The Father's heart, was My abode ; 

I left My home of light above 

That sinners might behold their God ! 

I know each secret of thy soul ; 

Each burden I can measure well ; 
But I can make thy spirit whole. 

That 'happy' in thy heart may dwell. 

Sit by My side and hear My word ; 

Consider and incline thy ear ; 
Let other voices be unheard ; 

Thy Lord, thy Love, abide thou near ! 
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Incline thy ear and come to Me ; 

Hear and thy drooping soul BhaU live ; 
The covenant I make with thee, 

Earth, death, hell, Satan, shall survive. 

I sealed it with My precious blood ; 

To make it sure poured out My soul ; 
Ordered in all things it hath stood, 
. And shall while endless ages roll. 

Come ! bow thy neck to His command, 
His easy yoke — His burden light ; 

He guides the children with His hand ; 
Sustains the feeble by His might. 

He told me all that e'er I did ; 

He for our sins was sacrificed ; 
He wiU thy heart of sorrow rid : 

Come, see Him ! Is not this the Christ ? 

It is the Christ ! My Lord, my Love ! 

From Him I never wiU depart : 
He brings the glory from above, 

He keeps the 'happy' in my heart. 



HANNAH AND ANNA 

Patient, suffering, childless wife, 

Hannah pours her soul in prayer 
For the child who, all his life. 

Shall be God's own servant there. 

Answered is the fervent cry. 

Born the child — the son is given — 

Gone the tears from Hannah's eye : 

Now her praises rise to heaven (1 Sam. i. 11). 
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Tell thy Father all thy heart, 

He will answer from above, 
Hannah's — Mary's — better part 

Shall be thine, for God is love. 

In the temple day and night, 

Anna worships, fasts and prays, 
Waiting for the dawning Light, 

Till her prayer is turned to praise (Luke ii. 37-39). 

Risen is the Morning Star, 

Come the long-expected Lord ; 
Through the countries near and far 

Soon shall sound the saving word. 

First a woman tells the story ; 

Anna in Jerusalem 
Publishes the Light and Glory 

Unto all who look for Him. 

Looking to the Saviour ever, 

Thou wilt gladly speak His praise, 
And thy words wUl, like a river. 

Flow to bless earth's weary ways (John vii. 38-39). 

On finding himself, at the age of twenty-one, for the 
first time in the tumult of London,' he wrote, at the end 
of his sister's diary in 1848 : — 

Jem. 8. — ' For nearly two months I have been in London, 
' and am now getting naturalised to its din and bustle ; it 
' is indeed an extraordinary place, where all kinds of 
' extremes meet, the lofty and lowly, the rich and the poor, 
' the best and the worst, shape and misshape ; I trust that 
' I shall be enabled by the mercy of my Heavenly Father 
' to resist the many temptations and embrace the spiritual 
' advantages that abound here.' 
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Sept. 3. — ' Since I looked here last, I have heen home, have 
' gazed again upon the place so closely intertwined with all 
' my memories of the past, have stood and wept over the 
' calm resting-place, the still home, of those I loved. Poor 
' old Llewellyn had removed a rose-tree that dear Annie 
' used to admire in another corner of the ground, and 
' placed it by her grave. God ! that I could hope that 
' when I am lying there, those who remain may still have 
' reason to say, " They are all above " ; but I am so perpetu- 
' ally giving way to the solicitations of the world. 
' Father, be with me this Sabbath day and help me to 
' live to Thee ! ' 

Although the desire of his natural heart was, as he 
expressed it, to ' yield to the solicitations of the world, ' he 
never really yielded; for 'the prayers of his sainted 
mother hung like a chain around bis neck,' drawing him 
away from evil places and evil companions. 

His conversion, as related in his biography,^ was a 
simple transaction — a quiet reasoning followed by taking 
God at His word. 

' If God loves me so that He gave His only begotten 
' Son to die for me, and if God laid my iniquity upon Him, 
' and I received Him as my Saviour and Lord, and I do, 
' then I am forgiven and saved.' 

What a sober story ! How disappointing to those who 
think great emotions the necessary accompaniment to the 
New Birth, and yet how consistent with the foregoing ! 
The child — ' the father of the man ' — was nurtured in 
the fear of God. By prayer, word and example, the 
tender soil was early being prepared for the reception and 
absorption of the Truth. Though the precious seed so 

1 K. C. Morgan : His Life and Times, by his son, G. E. Morgan. 
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carefully dropped into the young heart did not come to 
light until after many years, the vehicle of life was there, 
working all the time in secret, and the actual conversion 
came in his case just at the supreme moment in which 
he perceived that he lived — and why he lived. In each 
individual experience comes that wonderful moment in 
which, so to speak, we discover our identity, discover 
that we exist, that we are, and we feel ourselves to be 
like a point of interrogation in the Universe. My 
husband's spiritual experience in discovering that he was a 
believer was similar, minus the iaterrogation point. Hence- 
forth God and His Christ was the key, the passe-partout, 
to all perplexing questions and difficulties, opening up 
mysteries. What he was and did from this supreme 
moment — when he perceived that he had eternal life ia 
Christ Jesus — was the working and developing of what he 
had learned in his youth. His parents, and especially 
his mother, who had been well grounded in the Holy 
Scriptures by her father, Eev. Dr. Cope — himself, in his 
day, no mean authority on theological questions — laid a 
foundation strong enough to bear the construction of 
' bulwarks and palaces.' 

It was either amidst the conflicting influences of the 
great city or at Bath (whither he went after a short stay 
in London) that he met a valuable adviser ' in things 
spiritual' in a godly young man (Mr. Wright) and 
fellow-lodger, afterwards the esteemed head of a firm at 
Birmingham, who used to say to his younger companion : 
' Morgan, be careful in maintaining the right balance 
between, reading the Word, and prayer. Never neglect 
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the one for the sake of the other. Study without prayer 
tends to make a man dogmatical, and prayer without 
meditation makes him fanatical.' Mindful of the wisdom 
of this advice, Mr. Morgan made it the ruling habit of 
his life never to separate the two. It kept him, as he said, 
from ever being driven into a corner. It was the secret 
of his well-balanced mind and sound judgment in religious 
controversies, enablmg him at all times to decide wisely, 
in the fear of God.^ 

At Bath, also, was realised the young man's dream of 
love, when he was united in marriage to her, whom, in 
his poetic effusions, he called 

A gentle being, pure and fair, 

A phantom of deliglit, 
With more of spirit than of form, 
And soft as evening light. 

The happiness of the young couple threatened to be 
of short duration ; for a year had hardly elapsed, when, 

1 How much his wise counsel was sought and appreciated, I only 
realised when, after his death, I came to search through his papers, 
for family documents. I found his desk resembling a vast con- 
fessional, into which tales of woe, spiritual bankruptcy, yea, of 
deepest anguish and despair, had been poured. Attached to some 
of these confessions were copies of my husband's replies, which 
showed his scrupulous care in endeavouring to meet conscience- 
difficulties of all kinds and to remove obstructions to the ' Way of 
Life.' The unceasing demands upon his heart, sympathies, and 
brain-power were of such an exacting nature that I marvel how 
his feeble frame could have withstood so long all the attacks 
made upon it. Needless to say that all papers of a con- 
fidential nature have been committed to the flames. 
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broken down in health, he was obliged to return to his 
native town — as he thought, to die ; for there was reason 
to fear that he was falling a victim to the same disease 
that had carried off both his mother and sister. The 
native air, however, through God's goodness, soon infused 
new strength into the enfeebled frame, enabling him, in 
a comparatively short time, to resume work at Bath. 

As Mr. Morgan's subsequent movements are described 
in full by his biographer, I am abstaining from 
repetitions not absolutely necessary, and confine myself 
henceforth to the task which is more especially mine, of 
recording some of my husband's roamings through the 
world. 



CHAPTER III 
SOUTH AFEICA 

ME. MOEGrAN did not begin to be a traveller until 
he was past forty. In 1869 he made his first 
voyage, to the United States and Canada, in company 
with Mr. M. H. Hodder (of Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton). 
His letters home reflect the vividness of first impressions. 
Occurrences on land and sea, which to the accustomed 
traveller bear the aspect of common experience, are 
described minutely, and given the prominence of the 
new and unusual. The sea was very rough on that 
first trip, both going and coming, and Mr. Morgan 
complains of spells of sea-sickness, saying that evidently 
he ' was not made to be a sailor ' and that he ' certainly 
should not care to cross the Atlantic again.' Still, un- 
pleasant memories were not consulted when duty demanded 
his repeating the experience, so that all in all he paid 
ten visits to America, thus crossing the Atlantic twenty 
times. With advancing years he improved as a sailor ; 
for I do not remember his being often subject to the 
discomforts of sea-sickness, although he always preferred 
journeying by land, and would do so whenever and where- 
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ever it was feasible, sometimes insisting on short-cuts 
by land, when continuing by a longer sea-route would 
have saved him much fatigue and discomfort. 

Mr. G. E. Morgan records having travelled with his 
father in thirteen different countries; one of them 
was Palestine, visited twice by my husband. His first 
journey into the Holy Land was undertaken in 1891. 
He saw Jaffa, Jerusalem, Tiberias, and Nazareth, rode 
over Mount Carmel, by the place of Elijah's sacrifice, 
to Haifa ; thence he journeyed by steamer to Syria, visit- 
ing Beirut, Zachleh (in the Lebanon), and Baalbek, and 
returned home via Constantinople, Philippopolis, Vienna, 
and Berlin. 

In reference to the temple-ruins at Baalbek, one of 
the greatest of ancient monuments in Syria — or in the 
world — he wrote : ' It is a mystery how these enormous 
stones were raised and laid in the wall twenty feet from 
the ground. Another remarkable feature is the wonderful 
exactitude with which they are fitted together ; it is very 
difiBcult to detect the joint and impossible to insert a 
penknife between the blocks.' 

Although he started on that trip alone, he fell in from 
the first day with congenial company like Eev. David 
Baron, Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins, and others, and when one 
group departed he was joined by yet other like-minded 
friends, until he ultimately rejoined his home circle. 
His description of the tour constitutes a comprehensive 
review of evangelising efforts in Palestine, in which 
God's Ancient People form the foremost topic. 

In 1896 he was bereaved of his first wife (after 
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having previously lost four of his five sons) ; and a few 
weeks later, in December, he set on a journey to South 
Africa, which lasted five months and was productive of 
most interesting articles, written from the point of view 
of an unprejudiced observer, of the then prevailing 
conditions in South Africa. It was the memorable year 
of the Jameson Baid — which caused so great a ferment 
of the already existitig ill-feelings between the English 
and the Boers in the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State. It was also the first time that Mr. Morgan found 
himself face to face with the question of the Coloured 
Race, and other problems difl&cult to solve apart from 
Divine injunction. The attitude he took in this, as 
in other matters, was based on the inspired Word of 
God. In a letter to The Christian, entitled " Black 
and White," he says : — 

' Sixty years ago, more or less, I was the possessor of 
' a medal struck in connection with the Anti-Slavery 
' Movement, having for its device a kneeling negro slave 
' holding up his chained hands ; and for its legend : " Am 
' I not a man and a brother ? " 

' I come to South Africa, and find a large coloured 
' population of all shades, from Kaffir or Nubian blackness 
' to the almost whiteness of the octoroon, and my instinct 
' and education lead me to regard them as men and 
' brethren. But while few would, in words, contravene 
' this view, practically it is not endorsed, and I am told 
' that when I have lived here some time I shall come to 
' see things in the same light as the Afrikanders and the 
' Colonists. Possibly so. But there are some circum- 
' stances in which conscience is a better guide than 
' custom, and in which lookers-on see most of the 
' situation. 
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' There are three views of the relationship hetween 
' Coloured and White : (1) There can be no communion, 
' either Christian or social. (2) There may be Christian, 
' but not social, communion. (3) There should be both 
' Christian, and social, communion. 

' The first was held, even by good Christian people, 
' within the last 150 years. The second is that held by 
' the most advanced Christians in lands where the coloured 
' races, pure or mixed, abound in contiguity to the white 
' man. The third is said to be a counsel of perfection, 
' impracticable and transcendental, propounded by ultra- 
' Evangelicals and Exeter Hall. 

' I venture to express the opinion that there is a radical 
' unsoundness in making colour the basis of any such dis- 
' tinction. God and man are both opposed to it. " God hath 
' made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
' the face of the earth." Moses married an Ethiopian 
' (Cushite) woman — an aboriginal black, descended from 
' the son of Ham, the son of Noah, and Aaron and Miriam 
' spoke against him. Presumably this was the first 
' agitation of the colour question, and Aaron and Miriam 
' were the first professors of the white persuasion. But 
• God did not approve their protest, and Miriam became 
' whiter than she desired, white with the awful 
' and imnatural whiteness of leprosy ; and after being 
' shut out of the camp for seven days she was restored 
' at the intercession of Moses, against whom she had 
' rebelled. 

' The Queen of Sheba, another coloured lady, was 
' hospitably entertained and magnificently treated by 
' King Solomon. 

' To Simon of Gyrene, a man of colour, the Lord and 
' Saviour was indebted for the bearing of His cross. 

' When Ethiopia, in the person of the Eunuch, stretched 
' out her hands to God, PhiUp was specially detached 
' from the pentecostal work at Samaria, that he might 
' join himself to the coloured inquirer, lead him into 
' the light, baptize him on the confession of his faith, 
' and send him on his way rejoicing, to open up Africa 
3 
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' to the Gospel of the glory of the blessed God. " For 
' God so loved the (white and coloured) world, that 
' He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
' lieveth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
' life." 

' Again and again in the last book of Scripture the 
' inhabitants of the world — people, kindreds, tongues, 
' nations — are spoken of, without reference to colour, as 
' equally recipients of the everlasting Gospel ; redeemed 

• to God by the blood of the Lamb that was slain ; having 
' come out of great tribulation ; clothed in robes made 
' white in the blood of the Lamb ; standing before the 
' Throne and before the Lamb with palms in their hands. 
' On the other hand, equally without distinction of colour, 
' the dwellers upon earth are found opposing God's two 
' faithful sack-clothed witnesses ; and the waters where the 
' harlot sitteth are peoples and multitudes and nations 
' and tongues. Alike for good and evil, men of all 
' colours will be found among the sheep and the goats ; 
' they are travelling in company to heaven or to hell; 
' the names of each are written in the Lamb's Book of 
' Life ; each will be judged out of those things which are 
' written in the books, according to their works. The 
' sea will give up its — white or coloured — dead ; death and 
' Hades will deliver up the dead which are in them ; 
' and whosoever, whether white or coloured, is not found 
' written in the Book of Life will be cast into the lake 
' of fire. 

' If the curse is still unexhausted upon the seed of 
' Ham, may not their and our common Creator say to 
' Portuguese, and Dutch, and English, and American 
' descendants of Japheth : " Upon the ancient hast thou 
' very heavily laid thy yoke " ? "I am very sore dis- 
' pleased with the — white people — that are at ease : for I 
' was but a little displeased, and they helped forward the 
' affliction." " Though thou exalt thyself as the eagle, 

• and though thou set thy nest among the stars, thence 
' will I bring thee down, saith the Lord." " For thy 
' violence against thy brother, shame shall cover thee." 
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' " Thou shouldest' not have looked on the day of thy 
' brother in the day that he became a stranger ; neither 
' shouldest thou have rejoiced ... in the day of their 
' destruction ; neither shouldest thou have spoken proudly 
' in the day of distress." 

' And man, as well as G-od, lifts up his voice against 
' the unequal dealing of men with their fellows. Dr. 
' Watts said — 

Were I so tall to reach, the pole, 
Or grasp the ocean with my span, 

I must be measur'd by my soul : 

The mind's the standard of the man. 

' And Burns — 

The rank is but the guinea's stamp ; 
The man's the gowd for a' that. 

For a' that, and a' that, 
A man's a man for a' that. 

' I met long ago with the following lines. I forget 
' the singer, but the song abides — 

With no proud unchristian qualm 
Canst thou shake the homy palm 
Of the meanest in the land 
Freely as a jewelled hand? 

' Yes ; whether the horny palm or the jewelled hand be 
' black or white. I hope I may not live long enough in 
' Africa or anywhere else to backshde from that Christian 
' and scriptural position. I shall not be in danger of doing 
' so as long as I am kept mindful that the blood of the Lamb 
' of God was shed to make each, like Himself, white " so 
' as no fuller on earth can white them " — white as the light 
' in which the redeemed, whether here they were black or 
' white, shall walk with Him for ever. 

' The subject is confessedly delicate, difficult, and 
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' complicated, and must be dealt with gently, courteously, 
' candidly, and above all, in the fear of God. This is why 
' I have first appealed to Scripture — to the Law and to the 
' Testimony. 

'The question was discussed in the Ga'pe, Times, in 
• consequence of an incident which occurred in a religious 
' meeting of men only. Two well-dressed and weU- 
' conducted coloured brethren took their seats in the 
' middle of the room, and were asked by the usher to 
' remove to the lower end, where places were reserved for 
' men of colour. This was strongly animadverted on in a 
' letter to the Oape Times. It was replied that men 
' coming out from home to the colony would not attend 
' the meetings if they were to sit by men of colour. This 
' is, I think, a mistake. It is not with the men fresh from 
' home that the difficulty exists, but with South Africa, 
' those born in Africa, and whose influence extends only 
' too soon to those who come from home to settle in the 
' colony. And what is true of Africa, is true of India 
' and elsewhere, wherever coloured and white come into 
' relation with each other. 

' The early settlers hated the native people, whom they 
' robbed and spoiled. It is natural to hate those whom 
' we oppress, to revenge on them the rebukes of our own 
' conscience. That hatred refused to recognise the abori- 
' gines as human beings ; they were shot down without 
' compunction, and as for the women. 

Toiling through the livelong day, 
And at night the spoilers' prey, 

' was too often their unhappy lot. The present prejudice 
' is the result of this ancient iniquity and hatred, which 
' has descended from father to son through successive 
' generations. 

' But when I speak in this way I am told it is quite 
' right theoretically, but practically ajiy alteration of the 
' present condition is impossible. In other words, it is 
' impossible to harmonise practice with principle. That is 
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' the way every reform has been opposed at first — by 
' Christian people not less than others. The foundation 
' principle of the United States Government was that all 
' men are equal, but the practice was slavery for the man 
' of negro blood. 

' Every reform has simply been the bringing of practice 
' into conformity with principle. It was for this that 
' Jesus died — slain in God's purpose from the foundation 
' of the world. The counsel of peace was between them 
' both — peace between principle and practice in the 
' universe. What is heaven but this — all creatures living 
' out in practice the eternal principle of their Creator, 
' who is Love ? 

' Principle and practice are in eternal harmony in the 
' saved, but in everlasting discord in the lost. To deny 
' the possibility of true principles being embodied in right 
' practice is the worst kind of infidelity — ^it is the essence 
' of Antichrist — ^it is to deny the Father and the Son — the 
' love of God and the finished work of Christ. 

' Christian Fellowship 

' We need not encumber our minds with the threefold 
' division mentioned above. There is no difficulty which 
' is not easily solved when we stand upon the solid 
' principle of our common manhood. In kind, if not in 
' degree, the very same problem permanently exists among 
' white people. Lords and labourers do not unite in 
' social fellowship, but if they are Christians they hold 
' Christian fellowship. Sometimes a man, by force of 
' character, or education, or holiness, rises into a recognition 
' which the high-born acknowledge, and this is true of 
• coloured as well as white. I suppose if a man like 
' Frederick Douglass or Khama were found in a white 
' meeting, no usher would ask him to take a back seat. A 
' chairman who imderstood his office would probably invite 
' him to the platform. 

' Colour ostracism is neither godly nor humane. But 
' there is no need to foster fellowship between black and 
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' white. A breath of old-time wisdom settles the whole 
'question — "Birds of a feather flock together." That is 

■ the unalterable nature of things. There are affinities 
• and repulsions which operate with the force of law. 

Black spirits and white, 

Red spirits and grey, 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

I You that mingle may. 

' is more than a witches' song. There is spiritual law in 
' the natural world : it is to our own hurt and vexation 
' that we interfere with it. 

' I am far from advocating any attempt artificially and 
' from the outside to alter the status of the coloured 
' people. Like water, men find their own level. What 
' seems to me wrong and indefensible is the animosity 
' against colour as colour (which ostracises those who, in 
' every respect, are worthy of equal recognition), even 
' though the trace of colour may be only an eighth or a 
' sixteenth, or less — the white man ostracising his own 

■ children.' 

A similar letter addressed to the Oape Times elicited 
strong comments from some readers who resented the 
freedom taken by a newcomer in criticising ' what he did 
not understand.' Mr. Morgan found it the easier to 
refute the arguments advanced in favour of the ostracism 
of the Black, as the Mission-stations he visited amply 
provided practical illustrations in support of the principles 
which he held. 

After spending the New Year's Day with Eev. and 
Mrs. Andrew Murray at mountain-encircled Wellington, 
Mr. Morgan returned to Cape Town, whence excursions 
were made to such places as would contribute to his 
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better knowledge of the country. A visit to Eobben 
Island is thus described : — 

' Miss Holt had obtained an order for us to visit the 
' Government establishments for lunatics and for lepers, 
' which are the principal objects of interest — painful 
' interest — on this desolate-looking sandbank in the sea. 
' The lepers used to be located at a place in the mountain, 
' between Sir Lowry Pass and Caledon, called Himmel-un- 
"' Erde (Heaven and Earth), under the care of the Moravian 
' United Brethren ; but they have now been removed to 
' this island, and are under the charge of the Episcopal 
' Church, the clergymen taking a warm and kindly 
' interest in the patients. We were delighted to find in 
' the attendant in the men's department a Swede, an 
' earnest Christian, and I had some conversation with one 
' of the patients, who was also rejoicing in the Lord. It is 
' difficult to conceive a more depressing sight than a ward 
' full of beds wherein lie fellow-creatures whose bodies 
' are falling to pieces, and whose features are in all stages 
' of decay. 

' The trial of leprosy to its victim consists less in the 
' suffering than in the separation that the disease entails. 
' " Do they suffer much ? " we asked of the attendant who 
' took us through the wards. " No," he replied, and then 
' in broken English he continued to assure us that the 
' physical pain was slight in comparison with the mental 
' suffering caused by the severing of the home ties, and 
' the complete separation from all loved ones — suffering 

• which has in it much of the element of despair as the 
' patient realises that his is a lifelong isolation. 

' The hospital overlooks the sea, and in passing out we 
' lingered in conversation with one of the inmates, who 
' was standing in the doorway. " You have a beautiful 

• view," we remarked. " Oh no," was the pathetic 
' response ; " to me it is not beautiful but dreadful," and 
' then he went on to explain to us that his home was on 
' the farther shore, and that the bright waters were to him 
' but the reminder of his perpetual desolation — the barrier 
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' which must for ever lie between him and all that he held 
■ most dear. This patient spoke well of the comfort of the 
' hospital, and the kindness he received there ; but he 
' dwelt much on the agony which such entire banishment 

• was to them all, and said that he had written the 
' Queen to beg her to have some other arrangement made 
' for them, adding : " She is your mother, but though I 

• am only a coloured man, she is my mother too, and I 
' love my mother. 

' In the female lunatic asylum the matron was exceed- 
' ingly kind and sympathetic, and the nurses partook of 
' her consideration and pleasant influence. One poor 
' woman I shall never forget ; her whole bearing in face 
' and figure was the embodiment and expression of per- 
' plexity and despair. When spoken to, she would turn 
' her head away, and say, as if to herself : " It's too 
' dreadful," or : "I didn't do it." It seemed as though she 
' had been, perhaps falsely, charged with some offence, 
' and that the anxiety and misery had been too much for 
' her. All the sad faces of the lepers did not impress us 
' with a deeper sense of anguish than that one mentally 
' afflicted woman ; and this, together with the sorrow of 
' the leper first mentioned, could but suggest that the 
' torment in the lost world will rather be that of mind 
' and soul and spirit, than that of the outward frame. It 
' reminded me of Mr. Moody's story of a maniac bewailing 
' his fleeted opportunities in the perpetual lament : " If I 
' only had ! If I only had ! " It was a relief to hear that 
' the poor woman appeared, however, to be slowly 
' recovering. 

' Before we left the island we were kindly and hospitably 
' entertained by the Civil Governor or Commissioner, Mr. 
' Piers, and his genial wife. 

•The Afeican Caet 

' In America the favourite and almost universal carriage 
' is the light, narrow, four-wheeled 'buggy. You scarcely 
' ever see a two-wheeled vehicle. In Africa, on the 
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' contrary, we travel in a cart and pair, or four-in-hand, 
' or in a bullock-wagon. Only now and then an English- 
' man or an American, in or near a town where the 
' roads are good, reminds himself of the homeland by 

* importing a home-buUt vehicle of the kind to which he 
' has been accustomed there. 

' Our first experience of the African cart (which is as 
' well adapted for Africa as the buggy is for AJnerica) was 
' in this wise. We left Cape Town one afternoon at four, 
' by rail, alighting at the station at the foot of Sir Lowry 
' Pass. Here we had secured seats in the post-cart, but 
' the driver said there was no room ; the bed of the cart 
' was full of mail-bags. However, the two ladies bravely 
' decided to make the attempt, and at 6.45 p.m. we started 
' on our forty miles' journey to Caledon. We began with 

■ a team of four horses, and when we had shaken down 
' into our places we found it not nearly so bad as had been 
' represented. Indeed the weight of the letter-bags 
' steadied the cart, so that we were not so much shaken as 
' we were afterwards, without them. We were charmed 
' with our drive through the silent, solemn mountains, by 

• the light of the brilliant stars, though the heavens above 
' the southern hemisphere seemed to us less grand than 
' those above our own ; and the constellation of the 
' Southern Cross was somewhat of a disappointment both 
' as to size and brilliancy. We understood that later in 
' the year it is brighter than now. The journey, after 
' the first stage over the hills, was performed with a pair 
' of horses, of which there were three relays. 

' We arrived at Caledon at one o'clock a.m., and after 
' some hours' sleep and visiting the mineral baths and 
' bathing in the most iron-impregnated waters in the 
' world, we left at 3 p.m. on our journey of three hours and 

■ a half to Genadendal. Dutch looks an uncouth language 
' in print, but the name of this place is more euphonious 
' than may appear at first sight to an Englishman. The 
' original name of the locality was Bavians' Kloof, the 
' Hill of Apes, because baboons dwell there. But when 
' Governor Jansen, in 1806, a week before the Colony was 
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' ceded to the English, made a grant of a considerable 
' tract of land to the Moravians, to secure the perman- 
' ence of their mission there, he said : " Bavians' Kloof 
' is not a fit name for such a paradise as you have made 
' the place. It is Genaden Dal (a Vale of Grace)." 
' The Moravians saw at once the appropriateness of the 
' title, and Genadendal — the Vale or Dale of Grace — 
' superseded Bavians' Kloof, in name, as it had already 
' done in fact, though the original inhabitants haunt the 
' mountains still. 

' The history of this unique and interesting institution 
' is briefly this. In 1737 George Schmidt, a working 
' carpenter, a Moravian by birth, who had been an 
' evangelist in Bohemia, and suffered six years' imprison- 
' ment for the Gospel's sake, went, the first missionary, 
' to South Africa, and settled in Bavians' Kloof. He 
' laboured for several years among the natives, and 
' baptized some of them. The Boers could not endure 
' that Hottentots — scheppels (animals) as they called them — 
' should be regarded as fellow-men to whom the " sacra- 
' ments were to be administered." Dogs and Hottentots 
' were not admitted to their churches. Nor were the 
' Dutch worse in their treatment of the natives than 
' other European nations. Schmidt was forbidden to 
' baptize any more, and at last was summoned to Holland 
' to answer for his conduct. He was never permitted to 
' return, though his heart was there. For fifty years 
' the work was stayed, but living seed had been scattered, 
' and " whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap " — 
' if not here yet yonder, where the sower and the reaper 
' shall rejoice together. 

' In 1792 three brethren, artisans, arrived, and 
' foimd an old blind woman, Magdalena, or Lena, the 
' last living disciple of George Schmidt. She had been 
' the means of leading a few to Jesus, and had pre- 
■ served a small Dutch Testament carefuUy wrapped up 
' in sheepskin, which she and her few fellow-disciples read 
' together ; and, like the noble Bereans of old, found in 
' their own experience that the things there written were 
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' so. A pear tree which had been planted by George 
' Schmidt had died away, but out of its roots a new and 
' fruitful tree had grown ; and this was, and still is, taken 
' to be an object-lesson in nature, showing how in grace 
' Ufe comes out of death, and how the work of God, 
' though it may seem to perish, is perpetuated in. another 
' form. 

'From Cape Town to Durban 

' On Jan. 24 we left Cape Town by the Mexican 
' for Durban, where we arrived on the Slst, after stopping 
' four days at Port Elizabeth, and one day at East London, 
' to put out and take in merchandise. I am staying 
' here with my friend Mr. and Mrs. A. Spencer Walton 

• of the South Africa General Mission. This is the 
' eastern branch of the mission, which is superintended 
' in Cape Town and Johannesburg by Mr. Frank Huskisson 
' and Mr. Dudley Kidd. 

' A few days ago we were invited to a lawn party by 
' Eev. Mr. Copeland, a young Evangelical clergyman in 
' the Berea, a part of Durban where the weU-t»-do people 
' have made their abode. St. Thomas Church, which 

• adjoins the vicarage, is on the site of the first Zulu 
' Mission estabUshed by that faithful man. Captain Allen 
' Gardiner, whose young daughter lies in the graveyard 
■ adjoining. Mr. Spencer Walton and myself had valu- 
' able opportunity of setting forth the Gospel of God 
' to our influential congregation. One day, in company 
' with Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Walton, we visited Marian- 
' hill, a Trappist Settlement. The train to Pinetown 
' passes through a most lovely and fruitful country. The 
' colony of Natal is the Garden of South Africa, and 

• reminds one of home more than anything else I have 
' seen. In addition to the native races, the Kaffirs, Zulus, 
' Swazies, etc., there is in Natal a large and increasing 
' population of coolies from India, who are as slight and 
' nimble as the Zulus are athletic and strong. These 
' latter do the more laborious work, while the Indians 
'are employed on sugar estates, 'farms, in railway work, 
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' in hotels and private houses as waiters, etc. The aim 
' of many is to get a plot of land where they can cultivate 
■ fruits and vegetables with which to supply the markets. 
' Through miles of their gardens we passed, where pine- 
' apples, bananas, oranges, and mangoes were growing 
' luxuriantly, while the wooded and grass-lands were like 
' the park-lands of England. 

• We were met at the station by a wagonette and 
' pair driven by a Trappist who had been a military 
' officer, but looked very unlike a soldier now. He is a 
' man of culture, and edits the periodical of the com- 
' munity. The Trappists' vow of silence was religiously 
' kept on our journey, and no communication was made 
' to us beyond a movement of hand or head, during our 
' four-mile drive. 

' There are in the community about two himdred brothers 
' and sisters, almost exclusively Germans. The buildings 
' for the latter are about a quarter of a mile from those of 
' the brothers. Before entering the sisters' gate we came 
' to the cemetery, in which the dead are buried — ^in their 
' clothes and without coffins. There had been an epidemic 
' in January of last year, which had cut off eight of the 
' brothers. All the graves are carefully tended, and 
' although their vows prevent the members ever leaving 
' the settlement, or seeing their relatives any more, there 
' was an evident affection for those whom "Father 
' Sturmius," our guide, spoke of as having been " laid 
' to rest." 

' The sisters have two great advantages (or disadvantages) 
' over the brothers ; for while the latter are strict vege- 
' tarians, the " weaker vessels " are allowed to eat meat ; 
' and while the brothers are always silent, the sisters 
' are allowed to converse for fifteen minutes after dinner 
' and after supper. The lady abbess described this as a 
' very lively quarter of an hour. The only persons 
' excepted from the rule (which Father Sturmius de- 
' scribed as a very good one) are the abbot and abbess, 
' and the fathers, who may be spoken to about religious 
' matters, and the four stewards who have to do with 
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-' secularities. When we consider the mischief wrought by 
' the unruly and untamable member, perhaps the unnatural- 
' ness of the rule of silence is not altogether without com- 
' pensation. I must admit, however, that the pleased and 
' cheerful faces we observed belonged to those who were 
' less fettered by the silent rule. Talking on their fingers 
' is not prohibited, and, of course, the teachers must speak 
' to the boys and girls whom they instruct in the schools. 

' This Eoman Catholic community of German Trappists 
' is about twelve years old. It has 100,000 acres of 
' land. There are twelve similar establishments in 
' South Africa. The former abbot of Marianhill is 
' now at the head of a community in East Griqualand, 
' occupying a farm of 50,000 acres. The extent and 
' character of their influence may be gauged by the fact 
' that around Marianhill they have 1200 baptized 
' Kaffir members, and 1500 native children under their 
' instruction. They receive the Government grant, which 
' requires education up to the fourth standard. The girls 
' are taught the use of the sewing-machine and other 
' industries, and the boys learn to be blacksmiths, saddlers, 
' printers, bookbinders, photographers, etc. We were 
' astonished to hear that some beautifully executed 
' frescoes inside the church were the work of Kaffir boys. 

' A good deal is being said about German influence. 
' At Genadendal and here is a kind of influence which 
' the Christians of England, which claims to be the para- 
• mount power in South Africa, would do well to take 
' note of. Comparing the Moravian with the Trappist 
' Settlement, our sympathies must be with the former ; 
' but they are alike in this, that they recognise the 
' natives and their children as feUow-creatures, treat 
' them with human sympathy and kindness, and neces- 
' sarily win their love and confidence. 

' JOHANNESBUKG 

' I arrived here on Friday night, Peb. 28, and 
' leave for Bloemfontein and Basutoland on Monday 
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' night, March 9. The sojourn here has been full of 
' interest. Johannesburg has been called " a mushroom 
' city," but there the resemblance ends. Bournemouth 
' and Chicago and Johannesburg sprang up quickly, 
' but they came to stay. The causes of their speedy 
' development lie deep in the past centuries. No less 
' than the Pyramids, they are the work of an advanced 
' people. We have been into the Eobinson and one of 
' the Barnato mines, and seen the diamond mill, worked 
' by compressed air, boring chambers for dynamite in 
' the hard rocks ; we have been deafened by the sound 
■ and shaken by the concussion of the dynamite exploded 
' in a dozen such chambers in succession ; have looked 
' with admiration on the machinery for stamping the 
' rock to powder, and the skilful, scientific adaption of 

• successive chemical processes for separating the gold 
' from the " slimes " ; and we have been rather reminded 
' of the powers described in the Book of Job and ia the 
' Psalms than of Jonah's gourd that " came up in a night, 

• and perished in a night." 

' In the providence of God these stores of gold have 
' been opened to supply metal for the currency required 
' for the commerce of the world. This is one and the 
' chief reason why Johannesburg has sprung up so 
' quickly upon this series of reefs in the Transvaal, 
' and we shall mislead ourselves unless we recognise 
' the fact. 

'True, there is enough, and more than enough, of 
' worldliness and wickedness here. It has proved an 
' awful testing place. The dreadful wreck of houses, 

• covering two or three square miles, the result of a 
' late explosion, is but an outward and visible symbol 
' of the wreck of reputation and Christian profession. 
' Many who came here proposing to win others to Christ 
' have themselves been entangled in the wiles of the 
' devil, and have lost themselves. For " this word. Yet 
' once more " (Heb. xii. 27), is a continually repeated 
' process, and " signifieth the removing of those things that 
' are shaken, as of things that are made, that those things 
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' which cannot be shaken may remain." Thank God 
' there are many who do remain, and are stronger for 
' the shaking, as of things not made of man but " rooted 
' and built up in Christ " (Col. ii. 7). 

' A new Act is proposed to be submitted to the 
' Council of the Eepublic, restricting the liberty or licence 
' of the Press. As a pressman, I am naturally averse to 
' the Fourth Estate being gagged, but I have long felt 
' that " the liberty of the Press " is greatly abused. 
' There are papers the interest and life of which is 
' perpetual agitation, and which find their advantage in 
' separating those who should be very friends — by aggra- 
' vation, exaggeration, and exasperation. If it were not 
' for the difficulty of preventing the remedy from being 
' worse than the disease, we might accept with great 
' equanimity a law for gagging the cantankerous and the 
' demoralising portion of the Press. " The liberty of the 
' Press" has indeed become to a considerable extent a 
' fetish and fraud. A fraud because many papers are the 
' subsidised agents of interests, governmental, financial, 
' commercial, or otherwise. A fetish, so far as it is an 
' article of faith by which people are influenced out of 
' proportion to its reality and truth.' 



KiMBEELEY 

With a vivid remembrance of the gold-mines of the 
' Eandt and the Diamond ' fields of Kimberley, Mr. 
Morgan wrote, on March 30, 1896 : — 

' This land is in unrest, anxiety, and commotion. It 
' is fervently to be hoped that there will be no war between 
' English and Dutch. It would be an unpardonable 
' crime on the part of either of these Powers dehberately 
' to precipitate it. The grievances of the Uitlanders, 
' thov^h real and pressing, are infinitesimal and transitory 
' compared with the horrors of a civil war, which might 
' embroil all the European nations. It is said that there 
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' is a party who desire to oust the English Imperial 
' power from the South African Kepublic, and the English 
' language from predominance there ; they think they 
' are able to do it, and that now is the time to do it. It 
' is evident that these are in no humour to receive advice 
' from Mr. Chamberlain or any other Englishman. They 
' want war, and have no doubt of success. 

' Many of the newspapers are an unmitigated evil, 
' keeping up the irritation. Scares are got up by untruth- 
' ful paragraphs for the purpose of raising or depressing 
' the price of shares ; and the boasted liberty of the Press, 
' which would be a safety-valve in the hands of true and 
' honest men, becomes a mischievous licence under, the 
' manipulation of men who are paid to write untruths. 

'Leaving Johannesburg, a sixteen hours' ride by rail 
' brought us to Bloemfontein, where my friends found 
' comfortable quarters at the Free State Hotel, while I 
' was kindly entertained by Kev. James Scott (Wesleyan 
' minister) and his hospitable wife, one of those com- 
' mended by the Apostle as " not forgetful to entertain 
' strangers." The love and praise of this patriarchal pair 
' is in all the churches. 

' Notwithstandiug his busy life, Mr. Scott found time 
' to show us the principal objects of interest, and took me 
' to see President Steyn, with whom we had an hour's 
' edifying conversation. He also introduced me to Dr. 
' Brebner, Superintendent-General of Education, with 
' whom and Mrs. Brebner I spent two very pleasant and 
' instructive evening hours. I ' also called on Mr. Eraser, 
' an able man who has recently resigned the office of Chair- 
' man to the Volksraad (the Legislative Assembly) and who 
' was the second candidate for the Presidentship. It was 
' no small advantage to learn from each of these gentlemen 
' their views of South African affairs. 

'During our sojourn in Bloemfontein we witnessed a 
' native wedding in the Wesleyan Native Church ; Mr. 
' Scott officiated, assisted by the native pastor. It is not 
' my forte to describe weddings, therefore I refrain. Suffice 
' it to say that on this occasion coloured human nature, 
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' in the softer sex, vindicated, by similarity of procedure, 
' its identity with the uncoloured variety. 

'On Easter Sunday afternoon there was a very large 
' funeral, of a highly esteemed citizen, Mr. Eobert Innes, 
' one of the directors of the National Bank ; Mr. Scott (his 
' pastor) conducted the service in the church ; and at 
' the grave the Dutch Eeformed Minister addressed the 
' people, of whom about a third were Dutch. It was 
' touching to observe how death suspends the jealousy of 
' race, and how, for the time at least, national emula- 
' tions are stilled in the presence of the common enemy. 

'Travelling through thousands of uncultivated square 
' miles, one wonders why there should be any jealousy — 
" why Ephraim should envy Judah or Judah vex Ephraim 
' — ^let Ephraim and Judah stand for whom they may. 

' We left Bloemfontein at 7 a.m. in a cart-and-four, and 
' arrived at Thabanchu at two, where luncheon had been 
' hospitably provided by Eev. I. and Mrs. Dugmore, the 
' superintendents of a long-established Wesleyan Mission. 
' Our journey was continued in another cart-and-four, a 
' superior turn-out kindly sent for us by Mr. Bolteman, 
' manager of the Leeuw Eiver Mills of Messrs. John 
' Newberry & Co. The life of Mr. Newberry is a romance 
' in which alms-deeds and answered prayer (as in the case 
' of the centurion of Caesarea, Acts x) are principal 
' factors. He is a large shareholder in the Kimberley 
' Mines, and those who read between the lines may recog- 
' nise a reference to him in a previous letter.^ 

' Mr. Bateman is well known in evangeUstic circles in 
' England. He has been in this present important position 
' less than three years, but he is evidently a right man in 
' a right place, carrying out at once the enlightened business 
' principles and the beneficent Christian purposes of Mr. 
• Newberry who, in England and Africa, is esteemed very 
' highly in love for his work's sake. 

' I may mention the providential arrangement by which 

' they were brought together. Mr. Bateman was seeking 

' a position, and was led to insert an advertisement in 

' The Christian — the only occasion of his doing so. 

4 
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' Nothing came of it for a week or two, and he thought 
' that this might not be the way in which he was to find 
' what he desired. Mr. Newberry, however, chanced, very 
' unusually, to scan the advertisements that week, and his 
' eye rested on that of Mr. Bateman. It at once impressed 
' him as coming from the man he wanted, and the engage- 
' ment was soon completed. 

' Self-supporting Missions are always interesting subjects. 
' I think it has been found that a Christian missionary 
' cannot with advaiitage become a trader ; but a business 
' man may with great advantage conduct his business on 
' the purest Christian principles ; and business so carried 
' on may and will become a Mission of the highest 
' order. 

' This is the case at Leeuw Eiver Mills. As a business 
' establishment it stands Al. A meeting for the English 
' employes in Mr. Bateman's house, and usually conducted 
' by himself, from 7.30 to 9 on Sunday evenings, is highly 
' appreciated. I greatly enjoyed this meeting on two 
' occasions, when I had the privilege of being present and 
' taking part in it. 

'Mr. Newberry has also provided a building for the 
' coloured people, with an evangelist and pastor. A 
' number of them are in church fellowship. I need not 
' say that the natives are treated in every respect as 
' fellow-creatures ought to be — and that is saying a great 
' deal. "When a " boy " (they are called " boys " in South 
' Africa, without reference to age) leaves the mills, he is 
' always glad to come back again. 

' From Leeuw Mills we proceeded to Morija, in Basuto- 
' land. The friends of Eev. H. M. and Mrs. Dyke will be 
' glad to know that although feeling the weight of years, 
' and no longer able to be actively employed in the work, 
' they are in fair health. It was a joy to meet them once 
' more. We parted with the consciousness that our next 
' meeting will be in the Home above. 

' We were welcomed by the brass band of the Mission, 
' consisting of a , body of stalwart young Basutos, who 
' played several tunes in capital time and harmony, con- 
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" eluding with the National Anthem, as became loyal 
' subjects of our gracious Queen. 

'This Protestant French Mission is superintended at 
' Morija, its headquarters, by Eev. E. Henry Dyke, son of the 
' aged couple to whom I have above alluded, and who for 
' many years bore the burden and heat of the day. During 
' our visit there was a conference of the brethren in charge 
' of the various stations of the Mission, nearly all of whom 
' were present, so that although unable to see the other 
' stations, I had the advantage and pleasure of meeting the 
' brethren engaged in the conduct of them. 

' No Mission in South Africa is better organised or doing 
' better work. Their schools are admirable, and their 
' discipline and order exemplary. There are 223 scholars 
' on the roll at Morija, and 7000 throughout Basutoland. 
' The average attendance is 70 per cent. 

' The Mission has been in existence about sixty-five years, 
' and has now about 14,000 on the church roll. There 
' remain, however, 200,000 heathen to be evangelised.. 
' Twenty or more European missionaries and about 250 
' native workers are endeavouring to overtake this mass 
' of heathenisra, and in preparing teachers who will go to 
' the tribes around, where millions are without any know- 
' ledge of Christ. Men trained at the institutions in 
' Basutoland are preaching the Gospel in Cape Colony, 
' Orange Pree State, Transvaal, Mashonaland, Bechuana- 
' land (which is now part of Cape Colony), Delagoa Bay, 
' and even to the Barotse, north of the Zaxahesi.' 

Eeturning from Basutoland, through Bloemfontein, 
the next point of interest of Mr. Morgan and his fellow- 
travellers was Kimberley, ninety miles distant by cart, but 
requiring a railway journey of four hundred. They were 
told by Eev. J. S. Morris, of the Wesleyan Mission, that 
' the town used to be a pandemonium, from Saturday, when 
the boys left work, to Monday morning, when they 
returned to it ; they were the prey of the canteen- 
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keepers, whose vile concoctions made them mad, until an 
order was passed confining them, as long as their agree- 
ments lasted, to the compounds, and making abstinence 
from intoxicating drink obligatory.' 

At Mafeking, Mr. Morgan had an interview with the 
aged and loyal chief Montsioa, who was sitting outside 
his dwelling with several of his head-men — some of whom 
were Christians. A large number of cattle had been 
shot on account of the rinderpest. As many as 800 laden 
wagons were on the road between Mafeking and Bulo- 
wayo, the oxen, diseased and otherwise, having been killed. 
Mont-sioa said the locusts and the drought had destroyed 
their mealies, and now their oxen were shot, how were 
they to live ? His people would be all starved or 
scattered. He was sure the Queen did not know. The 
poor old chief (he was eighty-six) cried as he told his 
sorrows. The huts of his people extended for two miles 
along the riverside. 

' A twelve hours' drive from Grahamstown (says Mr. 
' Morgan in the twenty-third of his " Letters from South 
' Africa "), mostly through drenching but welcome rain, 
' brought us to Lovedale, the most important educational 
' institution, of a missionary character, in South Africa. 
' Here we were warmly welcomed by Dr. James Stewart 
' (The Principal) and Mrs. Stewart. I spent eight days 
' there, and found it a hive of industry, the busiest and 
' most indefatigable worker being Dr. Stewart himself.^ 

1 The Mission originated in 1824, and was called after the Rev. 
Dr. Love of Glasgow (first secretary of the L.M.S.), and began 
with 20 students. At the time of my husband's visit there were 
800 students, 500 of whom were boarders. They came from 
all parts of South Africa, some journeying over 1000 mQes. 
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' On the Sunday, our friend and occasional corre- 
' spondent, Mr. David Hunter, with two companions on 
' horseback, and Eev. Mr. Lennox and myself in a 
' buggy, went seven miles to the kraal of Oba, a heathen 
' chief, where, after ringing the church bell — with a key 
' on a frying-pan, or some equally primitive device — and 
' waiting an hour for the people to gather, we got together 
' a congregation of a hundred men and women in and 
' outside a large hut, used as a schoolroom. They 
' listened earnestly to three addresses from their visitors, 
' the native evangelist conducting the meeting. Amongst 
' them were some of Oba's friends and counsellors. A 
' wife of one of these had become a Christian. The other 
' women endeavoured to induce her to rejoin the heathen 
' dances, but she refused. They told her husband that he 
' should coerce her, which he declined to do. Then they 
' suggested that he was himself going to forsake 
' heathenism and become a Christian, to which he rephed, 
' " perhaps he was." His presence and evidently interested 
' attention seemed at least to show that he was favourably 
' disposed towards the Gospel ; but his relationship to the 
' chief, who was decidedly opposed to it, was a serious 
' obstacle, for " How can ye believe, which receive honour 
' one of another, and seek not the honour that cometh 
■ from God only ?" (John v. 44). 



' LOVEDALE TO HaNKEY 

'Leaving Lovedale at 6 a.m. for Grahamstown, I saw 
' a troop of baboons on their way to water. They went in 
' single file from the wood above, crossing the road about 
' fifty yards before us. A day or two later I was driving 
' through another wood where monkeys of all sorts 
' abound. A young Boer, ridiag through the pass in 
' early morning, saw a baby baboon on the road. Stooping 
' from his horse, he picked it up and rode off. But the 
' parents did not consent ; they jumped on the horse, 
• and the young man was only too glad to drop his prey 
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' on the road and free himself from the attentions of the 
' father and mother. 

' I arrived at Grahamstown after a twelve hours' ride 
' by cart, and left three hours later by train for Port 
' Elizabeth, arriving at 7 a.m. At eleven I started by 
' cart for Hankey — fifty miles — which I reached the 
' following day at eleven. I had only a day to spare, but 
' was glad to use it in renewing my acquaintance with 
' Eev. John Mackenzie. He preceded Mr. Cecil Ehodes 
' as British Commissioner in Bechuanaland. Had he been 
' allowed to continue his course, the politics of that 
' portion of South Africa might not have been so rapid 
■ or so sensational as they have become ; but they might 
' have been more peaceful, and not less creditable to the 
' English name. Possibly the real and permanent 
' advantage of the mother-country and her South Africa 
' colonies might have been more certainly secured. 

'The latter half of the journey from Port Elizabeth 
' was over mountains, and for many miles there seemed 
' to be nothing else ; the road appeared to lead to 
' nowhere. But by and by we began to descend, and 
' came at last to a beautiful well-watered valley, laid 
' out in gardens, like Genadendal. 

'It seemed strange to find a man who had been so 
' prominently before the public as Mr. Mackenzie living 
' in this secluded place, administering the spiritual and 
' secular affairs of^ a far-away Mission. But the King 
' of men lived much of His life in lonely places, scattering 
' the good seed on small congregations, and sowing the 
' Word of the Kingdom, now in the heart of a teacher 
' seeking instruction by night, and then of a woman 
' shunning observation at noon. 

'Mr. Mackenzie's house overlooks the valley, and on 
'the opposite side is a natural hole through the cliff, 
' called " the Fenster " (the window), through which 
' daylight can be seen ; and below it is a tunnel cut 
' many years ago by Kaffirs, under the direction of 
' William Philip, to bring the water of the river through 
' the cliff to irrigate the valley on the Hankey side. It 
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' is six feet high, and of considerable length, and is a bold 
' and notable engineering feat. There are several stations 
' connected with Hankey, extending over many miles, 
' and containing 1500 to 2000 persons. Opposite to the 
' principal station is one under the charge of a Fingo 
' minister, who is supported by the people. 

'The history of Genadendal and Hankey illustrates 
' the difference between the Moravian and the English 
' conception of missionary work. The former is paternal, 
' and maintains a fatherly oversight, while the latter 
' seeks to make the people feel their own feet, and render 
' them independent of tutelage. Each system has some- 
' thing to recommend it; but in the present instance, I 
' think Genadendal has the advantage. The people at 
' Hankey were scarcely prepared to become independent 
' possessors of their own allotments, and the attempt to 
' make them freeholders was not a success.' 

In connection with his visit to Stellenbosch, Mr. 
Morgan speaks of Andrew Murray and his family as one 
of God's gifts to South Africa. ' One of the many 
ways in which Andrew Murray has served his generation 
according to the will of God is seen in the fact that the 
Seminary at Wellington has sent out 500 teachers, all 
over South Africa.' Stellenbosch, which lies between 
Wellington and Cape Town, is the chief educational centre 
of South Africa of the Dutch Eeformed Church, and was 
founded, in 1 6 7 9, by Governor Van der Stell. Surrounded 
by a fine fruit-growing country, it is interesting from 
many points of view, for it seems to have been here 
where, about 1796 and 1799, the first attempts at 
the education of the slaves were made, by a Mr. John 
Nicholas Desch. Eeniarking upon this, Mr. Morgan 
says : ' John Nicholas Desch was not only then before 
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his time. He would have been before it had he lived 
to-day.' 

Among noted persons who by their thorough know- 
ledge of the country were able to supply Mr. Morgan 
with valuable and correct information were Mr. C. S. 
Cronwright-Sohreiner and Mrs. Olive Schreiner, the latter 
known throughout the English-reading world by her book, 
The Story of a South African Farm. 

Although no mention in print is made about my 
husband's visit to President Kruger, I know from his 
own lips, that an interview had been granted him at an 
early morning hour (Mr. Kruger's usual reception time). 
Unfortunately the friend who accompanied him took 
the wrong train. By the time the mistake was rectified 
and the President's residence reached, the appointed 
time had shrivelled into a few minutes, and the con- 
versation that ensued between the two men, by interpreta- 
tion, was but the exchange of a few phrases of simple 
courtesy. 

After five months' roaming through a strange country, 
the travellers began to weary for home. The steamer 
on which Miss Holt and Miss Jacob had taken passage 
was very full, and Mr. Morgan hesitated between the 
choice of a comfortable berth on the boat sailing a week 
later and one in a crowded vessel. To secure to the last 
the company of friends who had proved such delightful 
fellow-travellers, he decided for the latter, and left 
Cape Town on May 18 in the Arundel Castle, an inter- 
mediate steamer of the Castle Line. 

After calling at St. Helena (where the British Flag 
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was flying in honour of the Queen's birthday) and at 
Ascension Island and Las Pabnas, the travellers found 
themselves once more at 'home, sweet home.' A few 
days later the news flashed through the world, striking 
a deadly chill into many a loving heart, that the 
83. Brummond Castle had foundered on her homeward 
voyage. 

For some weeks after his return home, Mr. Morgan 
continued to give his impressions in further " Letters," 
for the benefit of the readers of The Cheistiaij. About 
his visit to South Africa the well-known South Africa 
monthly, The Christian Express (of Lovedale), said, April 1, 
1906:— 

'Lettees on South Africa' 

'It is the fashion to write much upon South Africa 
' and its people, their habits and their doings. Some 
' letter-writers are manifestly unjust in their estimates of 
' this country, while some are carried away either with 
' patriotic or other prejudice, or with sentimental zeaL 
' But some are sober-minded enough to write only from 
' knowledge, and not from hearsay. Among the latter 
' must be included the Editor of The Christian. This 
' gentleman has made a lengthened stay in the colony, 
' has not rushed through it at post-cart or railway speed — 
' slow for most people's patience as it may be — and has 
' not written upon subjects concerning which he has 
' nothing to write but rumours or prejudice. His letters, 
• therefore, that are appearing in The Christian are 
' worth a score of the ordinary newspaper ones, and are 
' written in such a spirit and with such information as 
' will not only instruct but also elevate their readers. 
' The Institution at Wellington, the Y.M.C.A. at 
' Cape Town ; the affiiirs of the Transvaal Government ; 
' " Black and White " ; the Lepers on Eobben Islands ; 
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' Genadendal; and other topics, have been carefully and 
' soberly discussed by Mr. E. C. Morgan. If one 
• characteristic more than another marks the ideas on 
' these subjects, it is Christian sympathy with the 
' coloured peoples of the South. When the letters are 
' finished, they ought to form a very interesting volume 
' of ideas, facts, and advice upon things South African.' 

As to his personal acceptance with the South African 
Christians, Miss Emmelme Holt wrote from Pieter- 
maritzburg, to The Christian, as follows : — 

' Dear Sir, — Would you kindly insert the following 
' respecting Mr. E. C. Morgan's visit to South Africa ? 
' Having travelled with him to various places, I am able 
' to see how gladly he is welcomed by aU, and how his 
' cheering words strengthen and encourage those who are 
' bravely toiling on, amid many difficulties, in this vast 
' continent. His visit to South Africa is proving a 
' time of much spiritual refreshment in the various 
Christian churches in this land. In spite of times of 
' bodily weakness, he is ever ready to speak a word for 
' his Master, fully believing that it will be blessed and 
' owned " in that Day." Mr. Morgan's name is a " house- 
' hold word " out here, and the right hand of fellowship 
' is held out to him wherever he goes. Especially welcome 
' is he in the lonely Mission-stations, where his loving 
' words cheer and encourage the faithful workers.' 



CHAPTER IV 

CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 

' /^NE of the advantages of travel,' Mr. Morgan 
^— ' "lised to say, ' is the contact into which it brings 
us with other minds and other customs. Thus we learn 
to be patient with those who think differently from 
ourselves. Or, on the other hand, we may become lax 
or latitudinarian and yield to others convictions which 
should be dearer to us than life.' 

While never sacrificing any of his own convictions, 
which he held dear as the outcome of a deep and long 
experience in communion with God, he was always a 
patient listener, and capable of entering into the position 
of others. It was this forbearance and patience which, 
as a lady writer said, made him so delightful to argue 
with and such a power as a wise, quiet counsellor. 

Unlike so many travellers who take their little 
prejudices with them and pet them by the way to 
encourage their growth, Mr. Morgan left his, if he had 
any, deliberately behind him, taking with him an open 
mind and an earnest desire to see the best in each 
nation. 
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As a true Englishman he was always thankful to be 
one of Britannia's sons, and often, while abroad, used to 
repeat the famiHar children's hymn — 

I thank the goodness and the grace 

Which on my birth have smiled, 
And made me, in these Christian days, 

A happy English child. 

To him travelling was a means to an end and not the 
end itself. Sightseeing had much less interest for him 
than man. Out of kindness to his fellow-traveller, he 
would often assent to go to some spot of interest, some 
historical ruins, but his thoughts, always captitated by 
St. Paul's desire, ' This one thing I do, forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press toward the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus ' (Phil. iii. 
13, 14), would soon divert from the most picturesque 
view to an inner vision of the New Jerusalem ; or, 
anxious not to let an opportunity pass, he would turn to 
the guide by his side, and ask : ' Are you a Christian ? ' 
or a like question in order to open up a conversation 
which would lead up to the one thing needful. Nothing 
would give him more pleasure than to find by the way a 
willing listener to whom he could unfold the treasures of 
the Word. Indeed, sightseeing became in his later years 
positively irksome to him, but he would cheerfully bear 
any amount of fatigue, if by doing so he could bring 
solace to a downcast soul, minister cheer and comfort to 
some weary workers, or make known to others the secret 
of a happy life. On one occasion in the States he 
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travelled some three hundred miles out of his way in order 
to oblige some friends at home. The more his strength 
declined, the more eagerly he looked out for oppor- 
tunities to administer spiritual comfort, which, if denied, 
made him feel as if he had wasted some of God's precious 
time. 

But his sentiments had nothing to do with pride of 
race as such. He loved the Union Jack, because it 
protected liberty of conscience and the free preaching of 
the Word of God. When comparing other countries 
with his own, he was always careful to make allowance 
for these advantages. According to his conviction, the 
secret of England's power was the Gospel. 

The Anglo-Saxon, like the Jew, finds it difficult, if 
not impossible, to assimilate himself with other nations. 
Only one power effects this miracle. It is the love of 
Christ which, when shed abroad in the hearts of men, 
removes landmarks and overturns linguistic and racial 
barriers, drawing man to man and nation to nation. In 
this sense my husband was a thorough cosmopolitan, 
recognising in each fellow-being a brpther, a sister, for 
whom "Christ had died. 

About a third part of our happy married life was 
spent in travelling. Our first journey was to America, 
entered upon on our wedding day, October 7, 1897. 
After a pleasant visit to Northfield, Mass., we accompanied 
Mr. D. L. Moody to Winnipeg, where he had been 
invited to hold a mission. Montreal and Ottawa, only 
touched by train, linger dimly in my memory as two 
splendid cities. Then, little by little, we leave the 
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cultivated land and the lumber region, with all the 
industry and buzz of human life, behind us, and the 
train speeds along for hundreds of mUes through barren 
tracts of country — where no settlements are to be seen, 
with the exception of a few houses around the desolate 
stations. In some .places the vegetable kingdom sustains 
a hard struggle for existence, as may be seen from the 
dwarfy pines and birch trees, few and far between, which 
try to win a foothold in the rocky ground. The many 
lakes and rivers, so varying in their aspects, soften the 
general sternness of the landscape. After skirting for 
hours the rugged shore of Lake Superior, we approach 
the end of our four days' journey. 

At the last station before Winnipeg Mr. Moody is 
welcomed by a deputation of pastors, and on reaching his 
destination is, as usually, besieged by reporters, and after- 
wards caricatured to his heart's content. I say content, 
for none seemed to be more pleased with the fanciful 
pictures of himself than he. ' It is good advertising,' he 
said, ' which will draw the people ' ; and he was right. 

While the Mission lasts, we obtain some glimpses of 
permanent Christian work in the city ; opportunities 
for Bible-readings and preaching are given to Mr. Morgan, 
and we make acquaintance with prominent Christian 
leaders like Archdeacon Phair, upon whose suggestion we 
visit the Indian Eeservation, St. Peter's, near West 
Selkirk. It is an interesting community, and many of 
the church members come forward at the end of the 
Sunday service to shake hands with the preacher- 
visitor. They recall in nothing their warlike ancestors. 
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and under the shelter of civilisation are dying out fast. 
So we are at least told by our hosts, Dr. and Mrs. Eollston, 
who are in charge of the Dynevor Hospital (for Eed Indians). 
It is in its infancy, and the usual difficulties are being 
realised in the endeavour to attract the natives, who are 
intensely suspicious of the white people, in whom, not 
without reason, they see the usurpers of their country. 

After visiting Dr. Barnardo's Farm at Eussell, we 
return to the States, 500 miles south of Winnipeg, and 
find the city of Minneapolis dividing its interest between 
the popular evangelist and Dr. Nansen, the Arctic explorer. 
The latter is on a lecturing tour through America and 
is the object of enthusiastic ovations on the part of his 
countrymen and other Scandinavians who form a large 
proportion of the city population. 

Nansen, in allowing his audience a peep into the ice- 
world — the regions where ' even the germs find it too 
cold to live,' gives magical accounts of polar scenery, 
which speak to the imagination like a fairy-tale. In 
describing the beauty of the polar nights he speaks of 
the different coloured lights as ' ever changing, never 
resting, peaceless, like the yearning soul of man.' 

In the same place, where these words seem to lift up 
a veil from the speaker's soul, Mr. Moody preaches to a 
similar crowd, afterwards, telling the audience of Him 
who alone can bring peace and rest to the yearning, 
restless soul of man. 

The two men are attracted by one another's personality. 
Moody manages to attend one of the Arctic explorer's 
lectures, and calls him the ' pluckiest man alive.' 
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Nansen returns the compliment by attending the Bible 
explorer's meeting for men, on Sunday afternoon, and 
remaining for the after-meeting. 

The winter advances, and we say good-bye to Mr. 
Moody, setting our faces towards sunny California, whither 
we proceed via the Eocky Mountains. We stop a few 
days at Denver and at Colorado Springs, where Mr. 
Morgan learns to cycle, with a view of using this kind 
of locomotion for his Wood G-reen ministry. 

Here we meet quaint, jubilant Amanda Smith, whose 
communicative enthusiasm is attracting large audiences 
into the Methodist Church. As she " tells the Old, Old 
Story," over and over again, she is pacing up and down 
the platform. Her voice breaks forth every now and 
then into a ' Hallelujah,' which sets her bonnet-strings 
a-flutter and her hearers into a more and more 
appreciative mood. Her face is a picture of 'fulness 
of joy.' Is there a woman in the world who has 
more reason to be glad and joyful ? When, many 
years ago, the Lord met her in her own humble home, 
and called her from the wash-tub, she did not know 
that it was to lead her all over the United States, and 
into Great Britain, Egypt, and other countries, to give 
her testimony to the small and great of those lands, and 
that one day she would be permitted to found a Home ^ 
for the children of her own race and to edit a paper in 
its interests. ' The first time I saw Amanda Smith,' says 
my husband, ' was at Lord Mount Temple's meetings in 
England. The queenly step with which she came 
1 The Orphan Home for Coloured Children, Harvey, HI., U.S. A. 
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forward when called upon to give her testimony, and 
the dignified manner in which she gave it, were in such 
sharp contrast with the speaker preceding her — a 
cultured, intellectual man — that the impression had 
remained a lasting one.' 

Colorado Springs is a lovely spot with an elevation 
of about 6000 ft., favoured equally by climate and 
scenery, and one of the most frequented health resorts 
(especially by people with delicate lungs), where we meet 
with pastors who had come in search of health and had 
found a ministry in addition. 

From here we undertake numerous excursions into 
the Kooky Mountains, and also a journey to the gold- 
fields of Cripple Creek, In what a short time previous 
was a mountain wilderness — save for cattle and cowboys 
— the magic word ' gold ' gathered within six years a 
population of 35,000 within an area of 40 square miles. 
From an altitude of nearly 10,000 ft. the eye beholds a 
magnificent view of the surrounding mountain ranges ; 
but the immediate sight is a n«twork of mines, and 
hurry and scurry is the prominent feature of the whole 
mushroom town. 

' I wish there were a prayer meeting somewhere this 
evening,' says my husband, as we venture out in the 
dusk of the advancing evening. Hark ! is that not 
singing ? Yes, and a familiar tune ! We follow the 
sound through a narrow dark lane until we find our- 
selves before a shanty, the temporary meeting-place of 
the Methodists. We enter, and meet with a warm 
welcome. ' Have you a message, brother ? If so, will 
S 
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you kindly give it us ? ' says a kindly voice ; and the 
newcomer, without a moment's hesitation, takes out his 
Bible (his constant companion) and gives an inspiring 
address on Elijah, which is as much blessed to the 
speaker as it evidently is to the listeners. There is a 
great deal of shaking hands afterwards, and, ' Good-bye, 
dear brother ; good-bye,, dear sister, till we meet again ; 
if not here, then in heaven,' is heard all over the place. 
' Thank the Lord,' says my husband, as with an elastic 
step he walks back to the hotel, ' this was worth while 
coming to Cripple Creek for.' The breathing difficul- 
ties in the rareiied air had disappeared as by magic, and 
he looks as fresh as a youth. This is just one of the 
many instances in which a prayer-meeting or an oppor- 
tunity to speak for his Master proved a recreation to 
him and a restorative of his physical forces. 

After crossing the Eocky Mountains, we arrive at 
Salt Lake City — ' The only place,' as a Hebrew lady 
said, ' where the Jews are called " Gentiles." ' A lecturer 
on Palestine, Mrs. Mountford (n&e Miss von Finkelstein), 
to whose work Mr. Morgan had given publicity in England, 
happens to be our table neighbour at the hotel, and 
through her we are introduced to the leading Mormons. 
President Woodruff (who, with his twelve ' Apostles,' 
forms the ecclesiastical hierarchy of the 'Latter Day 
Saints,' as they prefer to be called) is showering courtesies 
upon us. One day he sends us his carriage to take us for 
a drive ; another day, an invitation to his house and tickets 
for the theatre. The attentions we are obliged to refuse, 
but we eagerly profit by every opportunity to get an 
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inpight into the social system of this peculiar people, 
and to examine the delusive claims of their ' Prophets ' 
Joseph Smith and Brigham Young. 

In showing us the Tithing House, the accompanying 
officer inform,s us, with some pride, that every Mormon 
is bound to deposit in it the tenth of his income — the 
farmer of his field-produce, the manufacturer of his 
products, the trader of the goods he sells, and so on. 
The money obtained from the sales of these articles 
serves to cover the church expenditure and the need of 
the poor. It is the Mormon's boast that none of their 
members are ever reduced to begging. The city is 
divided into wards, and each ward is supervised by a 
Bishop and teachers, whose business it is to look after 
the affairs of each family, keep them up to their duties, 
and supply their needs. The poor widow or the invalid 
man receives assistance, usually, in paper-money that 
is only current in the Mormon communities. This 
money they take to the tithing house to purchase what 
they want in food and other necessaries, at a rate far 
below the market price. The Mormons plume them- 
selves on their thriftiness, sobriety, and general honesty 
in business transactions. There is no doubt that there 
is much that is praiseworthy in their social organisations 
which are closely united with their church system, but 
much also that savours of the tyranny of the Eoman 
Catholic Church. 

Before continuing our westward journey, Mr. Morgan 
agrees to address the students (about six hundred in 
number) at the Brigham Young Academy at Provo, for, as 
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he remarks in his American Notes, on Salt Lake City, ' I 
never decline such invitations, if able to accept them.' 
It is one of those doors, open or ajar, through which 
the servant of the Lord enters with glee. His address 
has the true ring of the Grospel, and is evidently much 
liked. Among those who express their warm apprecia- 
tion is Mrs. Gates, one of Brigham Young's seventy- 
three children, and 'very proud of such a father,' as 
she tells us in the course of conversation. 

What astonishes us most in the Mormon ladies, many 
of whom are apparently very intelligent and some even 
highly intellectual, as we were told, is their defence of 
polygamy. Their attitude ceases to puzzle us, however, 
when we learn that up to 1890 most of them had been 
plural wives. It is difficult for the natural man not 
to defend a doubtful position which he himself has 
occupied.^ 

Having made the acquaintance of an ex-Mormon 
lady, Mrs. Stenhouse, we travel with her to San Francisco. 
She is seventy years of age, and, though blind, remark- 
ably young in her movements, and proves a delightful 
travelling companion. Her memory, apparently as 
fresh as that of a woman of thirty, conjures up scenes 

1 The Abolition of Polygamy was an obligatory Act, forced upon 
the Mormons by the Central Government of the United States, 
as the only condition upon which Utah would receive Statehood 
— finally granted in 1892. But polygamy, though legally wrong, 
1b still looked upon as morally right, and "spiritual maiTiages," 
one of the tenets of the Mormon Creed, are (if we are not mis- 
informed) not infrequent even now. Hence the belief of nmny 
that plural marriages are stiU lawful in the United States. 
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and incidents out of her life's experience which add an 
unedited, and not the least interesting, chapter to her 
graphic book. The Tyranny of Mormonism, of which 
she herself is the heroine. She was an English girl, 
much exercised about her soul, and with aspirations after 
a higher life. When the Mormons sent their emissaries 
into England, she was deeply impressed by the fervour 
of their meetings, and believed them to be the means 
leading to holtaess. In her anxiety to choose the better 
part, she gave up her fianc^, severed her parental ties, 
abandoned her home prospects, and followed an Elder of 
the Mormon Church across the American Continent. 
The journey lasted several months, .fraught at the time 
with danger of d^ath and unheard-of difficulties. She 
had married in blissful ignorance of the existence of 
polygamy. Oh, the cruel awakening to the reality, and 
the sorrowful experience that followed ! Her husband, 
afraid that she would refuse him, had hidden the fact 
from her. He loved her, and for many years strove to 
be true to the promise, given to the almost broken- 
hearted bride, ' No, never another wife for me, ho never 
as long as you are alive.' But he was not free to keep 
his word, being, as the ' Prophet ' said, prosperous in his 
affairs, and therefore duty-bound to support other wives. 
He submitted, and much suffering followed, of which he 
got his due share. At last, after many crucial tests 
of the first wife's affection, deliverance came through 
his severing his connection with the Mormon Com- 
munity ; and Mrs. Stenhouse, the mother of all his 
children, remained in sole possession of the man she 
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loved, and to whom therefore she forgave much. ' Ah,' 
says she, as the train speeds along towards the Pacific 
Coast, ' they tried many arguments to convince us that 
polygamy was in the interest of women, as it helped to 
solve an otherwise insolvable problem ! ' 

Every Mormon being morally obliged to support as 
many wives as his income would enable him to, there 
was no need for any woman to remain unprovided for, 
or improtected. To Brigham Young it proved an 
economical system, which freed him from the obliga- 
tion of employing many servants. His nineteen wives 
represented all sections of Salt Lake City society — auch 
as it was — from the cultured lady, able to grace his 
drawing-room, down to the hardest working woman. 

' But they caught themselves sometimes in their own 
nets of egoism,' continues our companion, adding : — 

' To recompense the gentler sex for the matrimonial 
' latitude claimed by Brigham's male disciples, any woman 
' had the right to offer her hand to the man she loved, 
' and he was bound to accept her. Eew women availed 
■ themselves of it, and I only know of one case that 
' happened within my recollection. Once an old woman, 
' rather disreputably clad, called upon an elegant, hand- 
' some-looking " apostle," to teU him of her daughter's 
• affection for a certain man, whose name she preferred 
' not to mention. 

< " "Wby does she not marry him ? " said he. 

' " Because he does not know of it," said she. 

' " Why does she not tell him ? " 

' " Because she is afraid." 

' " Why is she afraid ? " 

' " Because he might refuse her." 

' " Nonsense ! " 
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'"You think he won't?" 
' " He can't." 

' " You think he will marry her ? " 
' " He wm, for he must." 

' " Thank you, sir ; it is my daughter who is in love 
' with you ! " ' 

On our arrival at San Francisco, we find the city 
preparing for the fifty years' Jubilee of the discovery of 
gold in California. The hotels are thronged with visitors. 
Fourteen thousand people take part in the Jubilee 
procession. It is a bleak, cold day, the cause of many 
an illness and of the premature death of a pretty young 
girl who figures among the symbols of prosperity. 

Our fortnight is crowded with engagements. We are 
in possession of a warm letter of introduction from Mr. 
D. L. Moody, in which he mentions The Christian 
as ■ one of the best papers on earth ' ; but we hardly 
ever make use of the kind note ; for there, as elsewhere, 
the naming of editor and paper suffices, in most cases, 
to assure us of a warm welcome on the part of pastors 
and missionaries, and to open the doors to Churches, 
Schools, Mission Halls, and philanthropic and evangelistic 
institutions. Some days Mr. Morgan preaches three 
times. The Y.M.C. Associations are especially eager to 
welcome a friend of Sir George Williams, whose visit 
they have vainly desired for years. Owing to the 
efforts of Mr. M'Coy, the secretary of the San 
Francisco Association, the large hall at the headquarters 
is filled to its last seat, when my husband gives his 
message on Sunday afternoon, taking for his subject 
the life of Elijah — '.The Story of a Specialist.' 
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Again and again, as we meet new friends, he is 
reminded of some spiritual help his paper has been 
made the bearer of, or of some services it rendered to 
the Lord's cause ; and his heart is lifted up in gratitude 
to Him from whom aH blessings flow. He loves The 
Christian with an almost fatherly love, and makes it 
one of the subjects of his daily prayers. What a joy, 
then, to experience that his prayers are being answered ! 
One day, as we walk through Chinatown, the most dis- 
reputable part of San Francisco, because known to the 
averjige public only by its dens of vice, which are more 
eagerly visited by the tourists than places of worship, 
some one touches Mr. Morgan's sleeve, and a voice with 
a foreign accent exclaims : ' Is it you. Doctor ? I want 
to thank you for having put an appeal of mine in 
The Christiak. We want a library containing good 
Christian literature and, thanks to the generous donation 
of one of your readers, we have been able to start it* 
The speaker is the Chinese minister of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

A good deal of mission work is carried on in Chinatown, 
and we are glad to hear a lady doctor (Miss Worley) — 
who introduces us to the Chinese Consul — speak in high 
terms of the Chinese Christians. When asked whether 
she feels safe among these people, her reply is : " I feel 
safer in Chinatown than outside of it.' 

After paying a delightful visit to Beulah, Alameda 
Coimty, where Mr. George S. and Mrs. Carrie Judd 
Montgomery serve the Lord by voice and pen and with 
their substance — as may be seen by the provision made 
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for tired Christians and orphans, we move to Los 
Angeles, ever dear to my memory. Por two months 
we make it our centre from which we undertake short 
journeys to Eiverside, San Diego, Santa Catalina, Santa 
Monica, and other places. As I pen these lines, we seem 
to gaze again on snow-capped mountain peaks, while a 
delightful breeze, laden with the fragrance of semi-tropie 
vegetation, tempers the warm flood of sunshine around us. 
With a group of missionary friends we ascend Mount 
Lowe through a thick mist which gradually clears as 
we move higher. On reaching the summit we find 
ourselves above the cloud-line, and behold a sight 
granted to few, and seldom. Down at our feet are 
rolling seas of white clouds, from which mountain peaks 
rise like islands ; above, an azure sky and radiant sun- 
shine. Only an hour ago I was tempted to grumble 
at the wet day, but was interrupted by a ' hush ' from 
my husband, who could not bear any one finding feiult 
with the weather. Hearing now my exclamations of 
rapture, he reminds me that it is to the mist in the 
valleys we owe the delights of the heights. 

In the evenings we frequently attend the Christian 
Alliance meetings, or direct our steps to the Pacific 
Union Mission, where men of the working-class are made 
specially welcome. Mr. Morgan loves to grasp their 
hands, hardened by heavy toil, and to watch their faces 
for signs of response to the urgent invitation given them 
by the missioner. At other times we visit the Florence 
Crittenden Mission, which was founded by Mr. Crittenden 
in memory of his little daughter, and is open to women 
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of all nationalities, irrespective of creed. They represent 
a class of girls who have come into trouble through 
inexperience rather than bad tendencies. The Home in 
which my husband addresses the inmates is a gift of 
Eev. and Mrs. Stevens who, being led to live a life of 
faith and complete dependency upon the Lord, left one 
day their comfortably furnished home and presented the 
key to the Mission.-^ 

We also appear frequently at the Peniel Mission, of 
which branches have been established in different parts 
of the country by Mr, and Mrs. Ferguson and Mr. G. E. 
Studd. Mr. Morgan is a welcome visitor here. One 
evening a lady (a stranger) in the audience turns to me 
with the question : ' Do you know what church the 
man who preached to-night belongs to ? ' And I reply : 
' As far as I know, he does not belong to any denomina- 
tion exclusively ; for he claims to be a member of the 
whole Church of Christ.' 

' Ah, then he is something of an evangelist ? ' 

' Yes, something of an evangelist.' 

And, after musing a little, she adds, with conviction : 
' He carries the Gospel in his face ! ' 

Our experiences in different places vary as to persons 
and the kind of work we witness or take part in ; but 
never as to object. At Eiverside, Mr. Morgan is entirely 
absorbed by the Y.M.C.A. Convention, at which he acts 
as a self-constituted London delegate, and his letters 
and reports are full of interesting matter. 

1 At the time of our visit there were about thirty such Homes 
in the United States, and they have since doubled in number. 
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The outstanding feature of our visit to San Diego 
(which claims the most equable climate and the finest 
harbour on the Pacific Coast — yea, in the world) is a 
visit, with the Floating Society of Christian Endeavour, to 
the man-of-war Monterey. The leader (jprevious to his 
conversion ' the finest dancer in San Diego Society ') gives 
a heart-searching address on ' Jonah,' and is followed up 
by my husband. The remembrance of a young man who 
perished with the American warship, the Mains, gives 
the occasion a tragic touch, because of his having been 
converted in this harbour while serving on another man- 
of-war. Another young man, brought into the light 
through the instrumentality of the same Society, is the 
subject of a pretty little poem, 'Jack's Eetum,' from 
the pen of a delightful old lady, Mrs. Elizabeth Surr, 
who is called by her friends ' the salt of the San Diego 
Christians,' and in whose house we spend some enjoyable 
hours. 

Then again, Santa Catalina, one of the prettiest little 
islands along the Pacific Coast, and reached by boat in 
about six hours. We move on the sun-lit waters in a 
glass-bottomed boat, which enables us to look down into 
the sea to the depth of fifty feet. A wonderful 
aquarium ! The young man who is rowing us has the 
appearance of an ordinary working-man, but his manners 
show him to be a person of culture. In endeavouring 
to lead the conversation into the desired channel, Mr. 
Morgan learns that he and the friend who is with him 
are from the old country, their fathers being the heads 
of important London firms. The spirit of adventure has 
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brought them thither, and thej are ' roughing it,' they 
say. As much as their British pride permits, they open 
their hearts to their sympathetic countryman, and when 
a few hours later we bid good-bye to Avalon, the two 
young men stand on the landing-place, waving their 
handkerchiefs to us as to old friends, until the boat 
passes out of sight. 

Before leaving for Chicago, via Arizona and Kansas, 
we pay a hurried visit to the Yosemite Valley,^ and are 
the first tourists that year (1898) to take luncheon in 
the ' big tree.' 

We travel by train to Eaymond, at that time only a 
hamlet, where we spend the Sunday in waiting for the 
stage-coach which is to start early the next morning. 
We ask for the nearest place of worship, and are told 
that there is no church for miles around ; but that a 
Sunday service will probably be held at the Quarry, 
about two miles off. We wander o£f in the indicated 
direction ; but fail to find the meeting- place. Ketuming, 
we sit down by the wayside to read and pray. The air 
is laden with the fragrance of Nature's awakening, and the 
clear, radiant atmosphere seems to be impregnated with 
the felicity of countless creatures singing and chirping 
around us. A young man in passing enters into con- 
versation with my husband, who is not alow to seize 
the opportunity. Our chance acquaintance is not 
converted, and does not care ; but respects genuine 

' The Valley was discovered by the Whites in 1851, when 
pursuing the Red Indiana int6 their natural strongholds of the 
Sierra Nevada. 
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Christianity, and before parting promises to 'think of 
these things.' 

After a two days' ride by open stage through flower- 
bedded valleys, over snowy heights, we sleep so soundly 
that we do not feel anything of the earthquake that 
occurs in the night ! Through our window we see the 
Yosemite waterfall and hear the rushing of its waters, as 
it comes down the rocks in three leaps from a height 
said to be sixteen times the height of the Niagara Falls. 
It seems quite near, but is almost an hour distant. 

How one is tempted to dwell on extolling the beauty 
of this wonder of all valleys, with its gigantic rocks, its 
abundant waterfalls, its mirror lake, its fantastic 
formations, and — in a word — unique scenery ! But we 
must not. Space only permits to mention Mr. Fiske, a 
pilgrim advanced on life's journey. We come to buy 
some photos of the valley. My husband and he are 
friends at once. He has seen Euskin, great Euskin, and 
talked with him in his own little home. ' On the very 
spot where you stand, sir, he stood; and he wrote me 
such a kind letter afterwards. Look there, read it for 
yourself.' And the octogenarian points to a handwriting 
on the wall, which he had taken care to preserve under 
glass : the great man's letter. 

The poor man is poor in a double sense ; he is a good 
photographer and might have made money out of the 
tourists, but he never did, and what he possessed he 
willingly shared with a poorer one. His wife, the 
faithful companion of many years, left him a year and a 
half ago, to gather a little strength in a warmer clime, 
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hoping to return. But God ordered it otherwise, and he 
could not even go to her funeral ; now he is alone, and 
during the winter, while the valley was snowed up, he 
did not see a single human being for three months. 
' Good-bye,' says my husband, as with tears in his eyes he 
shakes the lonely man's hand — ' good-bye, till we meet, 
till we meet at Jesus' feet.' They have met. 

We return to Los Angeles, and our parting day comes, 
alas ! As we prepare to leave our little apartment in 
Hill Street, our eyes give a tender last look to the 
simple objects around us which have been the silent 
witnesses of our happiness ; and my husband, among 
other pleasant incidents, recalls the day when on waking 
up tired, he said, ' I wish I could have breakfast in bed 
this morning' (we used to have our meals out of the 
house). Almost immediately a knock was heard at the 
sitting-room door. On opening it I found myself face 
to face with a lady missionary — Mrs. Cruikshank, engaged 
in work among the Chinese — who presented me with 
a basketful of dainties, saying, ' I thought Mr. Morgan 
looked tired last night, so I brought him some breakfast.' 

The following is an extract from Mr. Morgan's 
Notes from the Pacific Coast : — 

'We have been for two months in the luxurious 
' climate of Southern California. We drive through miles 
' of golden-fruited Gardens of the Hesperides. Eoses of 
' all variety and colours blossom abundantly ; the yellow 
' poppy °^ California blooms all the year round. " Here 
• everlasting spring abides, and never-withering flowers." 
' I should feel inclined to say that here spring and 
' autumn shake hands with one another. 
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' You would think that no one would remain in the 
' cold North while they could find space for a homestead 
' in this " Paradise restored." But there are wonderful 
' compensations in human life. In the long bleak winter 
' of Manitoba people enjoyed the climate and said that 
' they had never been so well before ; while many in 
' California become weary of the monotony of seasons 
' and of a temperature which does not call out the 
' energies or exercise the faculties as do the colder 
' regions. Like Chicago, California has been chiefly 
' developed by settlers from the Eastern States. Had 
' the Pilgrim Fathers landed upon the Southern Pacific 
' instead of on the North Atlantic Coast, the result 
' would have been different. The softer climate would 
' not have developed the same sturdy type of manhood 
' as was produced on the stern and rock-bound coast of 
' New England, where 

The ocean eagle soared 

From her nest by the white waves' foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared ; 

This was their welcome home.' 

I have dwelt upon this Californian journey longer 
than anticipated ; firstly, because, being the beginning of 
our joint travels, it made an indelible impression upon 
me ; and also, because we were more at leisure than we 
were in the succeeding years. As day to day was 
added to our united existence, and I was enabled to see 
more and more of the depth of his soul, where lay self- 
forgetfulness, deep love for God, and pitying tenderness 
for the outcast, the suffering and the oppressed, each 
manifesting itself in fervent prayers and numberless 
gracious actions, my admiration and love for him grew 
with every new revelation of his lovely character, and 
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made me deeply grateful to God for the privilege of 
being the helpmate of such a man. 

The impression produced upon his Christian brethren 
in California has been embodied in the following verses, 
by the editor of Reality — a religious monthly — 
which I insert here for the sake of the sentiment it 
expresses : — 

'AS I KNEW BROTHER MORGAN' 

In the blessed Name of Jesus — that exalted saving Name — 
Our beloved Brother Morgan to the Church and sinners came ; 
A 'disciple' and a 'servant' for himself he did confess, 
Always, everywhere, a Christian, nothing more and nothing less. 

In the lowliness of Jesus, and despising human pride. 

He called himself ' Mr. Morgan,' and the ' Rabbi ' left aside ; 

As our Lord has plainly taught us ' Let no fellow " Doctor '' 

you 
In chief seats and proud distinctions, but in love be brethren 

true.' 

With the open hand of kindness he relieved the poor and sad. 
And became a fellow-worker, making many a lab'rer glad ; 
Ah ! those deeds oft done in secret, shall be witnesses one day 
That the tender heart of Jesus, through His servant had its way. 

Rest thee now, thou faithful pilgrim, till the summons 'Wake 

and sing' 
Shall from Christ in highest heaven to the depths of Hades 

ring; 
Then as fresh as dewy morning, and as herbal fragrance sweet, 
Thou shalt stand in life and glory, and in clouds thy Saviour 

meet. 

W. Kellawat. 
Lob Anoeles, Cal. 
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An explanation is due to some readers, who may not 
know that our democratic and ■ republican cousins across 
the Atlantic have a great weakness for titles. The country 
is swarming, not only with legitimate, but with doubt- 
ful ' Doctors ' and ' Eeverends.' Mr. Morgan, not being 
entitled to either prefix, insisted in being called by his 
simple name. This caused some agitation on advertis- 
ing occasions, for, as a gentleman remarked, ' You must 
be something in America.' My husband remained firm. 
' I am what I am, and do not desire to appear what I 
am not.' Without insisting any longer, his friends 
removed the difficulty on one occasion by announcing 
that ' Captain ' Morgan would preach on such and such 
a day in such and such a church. Imagine his surprise 
on being thus promoted ! Not a bad distinction after 
all for a soldier of Christ ! To the very last Mr. 
Morgan had a great dislike to being called ' Esquire,' as 
through its indiscriminate use it has become not only 
meaningless, but ridiculous. 



CHAPTER V 
THE UNITED STATES 

ON our second trip to the States, in January 1899, 
we were accompanied by Mr. Thomas Wintle, of 
Pontymoile, South Wales. We experienced the greatest 
hurricane through which the Lucania had ever passed. 
It was a record passage for its great length of time, 
the fiercest storm and the shortest day-run in the 
experience of this ocean greyhound. For five days no 
traveller was allowed on deck. With the view of 
lessening the discomfort of the passengers, the captain 
let the ship drift southward for more than twelve hours. 
Oil was poured on the angry waves, which, rising as it 
seemed to us mountain-high, threw the ship about like 
a nutshell. There were pale faces everywhere, and the 
rowdiest were dumb ; but Mr. Morgan in it aU was as 
calm as a summer breeze. True, there was the raging 
sea, giving discomfort to the stoutest sailor; but there 
were also the everlasting arms underneath, able to uphold 
us, and there was the sweet promise : ' When thou 
passest through the waters, I will be with thee.' And 
He led us to the desired haven. 
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After a few days' stay in New York, where the bitter 
frost gave us a very cold reception, we went to Canada, 
where family interests required our presence. While we 
were admiring the Niagara Falls, in their beautiful robe 
of immaculate white, upon which the generous sun 
showered sparkling diamonds that day, one of the severest 
of blizzards swept the east coast of the States, blocking 
the railroads, paralysing traffic and business, snowing up 
trains, crippling the mail service, and bringing great 
suffering upon the poor. Our return to the States was 
accomplished mostly between two high walls of snow ; 
but when we reached Washington, the thaw had already 
set in ; and what I remember best of our passing visit 
to the Government metropolis is Mr. Morgan's calling 
upon Dr. Eankin, the author of ' God be with you till we 
meet again ' ; and our wading through deep mud-pools 
to ' do ' the obligatory sight-seeing. It was in the 
Capitol where, for the first time, a row of spittoons along 
the beautiful onyx walls struck my eyes with something 
of bewilderment. This sight will, by thought-associa- 
tion, be always linked together with another row of 
similar vessels placed along the aisles of an elegant 
First Presbyterian Church in the South, and a notice in 
the lobby : ' Gentlemen are requested not to spit on the 
carpet.' 

At Wilmington, N.C., began a most interesting 
experience of work among the negroes. We had 
arranged to meet Mr. James Wharton (of Barrow-in- 
Furness) who, owing to his frequent visits to the 
Southern States, is quite a familiar figure among the 
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coloured people. At the time of our visit he was holding 
eervices in conneotion with the Gregory Institute, under 
the auspices of the American Missionary Association, and 
we found ourselves in the thick of the Eevival meetings 
-^the spring feature, so to speak, of the negro religious 
life. The first evening's experience had, for the 
uninitiated, something of a nightmare about it. Amidst 
an excited throng of people, whose emotion seemed to 
have reached the pitch of delirium, a newcomer, 
accustomed to quiet searching of heart, feels shocked 
and amazed. What does all this moaning, shrieking, 
jumping, embracing, crying, shouting, and laughing 
mean ? In the midst of entangled arms, knocking of 
heads, and gesticulating limbs, the most cool-headed 
begin to feel giddy and are glad to get out of it. Yes, 
what did it all mean ? Neither Mr. Morgan nor Mr. 
Wintle approved of so much commotion, and it was with 
some satisfaction that they learned afterwards that some 
denominations — like the Presbyterian and the Lutheran 
■—strongly disapprove of emotional methods, and prefer 
gathering members into their churches by more 
satisfactory means. The white man's methods of 
probation somehow fail with the negro, whose emotional 
nature requires physical expression, and it is the churches 
which do not discard the mourner's bench, i.e. the 
Methodist and Baptist, that have the largest number of 
adherents. 

In the course of an interesting series of evangelistic 
meetings, held at Charleston, Hillsboro', Ealeigh, and 
Macon, Mr. Morgan and Mr. Wintle tried their utmost 
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to impress upon the young inquirers that it was faith in 
God, who raised up the Lord Jesus Christ from the dead, 
that saved, and not any amount of tears shed ; and that 
a soul without any outward signs of repentance could be 
truly repentant and enter into peace with God ; but it 
was an uphill work. A young girl who acted upon this 
teaching, and professed with dry eyes that she knew she 
was saved, because she had taken hold of God's promise : 
' They that come unto Me I will in no wise cast out,' 
was, on her coming home, rebuked by her mother, who 
said : ' Go back, you have not been through it properly ! ' 
' To get through properly ' is a little bit of ancestral 
ritual to which the negro heart clings for all his life is 
worth. The wise evangelist, instead of combating too 
much what he considers to be erroneous ideas, adapts 
himself to the peculiar thought-horizon of his audience, 
and, descending to their level, endeavours to lift them 
up to his. 

For example : At Ealeigh we encounter two little 
coloured girls, marching along quickly. ' Where are you 
going ? ' asks Mr. Morgan. ' "We are going to get 
religion,' is the reply ; and the two little maidens hurry 
past us in order to be at the meeting before the arrival 
of the preachers, who take up the expression ' getting 
religion,' and explain that it means getting the Lord 
Jesus — who died for our sins— into our hearts as our 
personal Saviour ; and that loving, obeying, and following 
Him as our Lord and Master means having the true 
religion. The two Httle listeners are all attention, and, 
at the close of the meeting, they join the string of 
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' mourners ' who mean to ' get through.' An hour later 
they come home with radiant faces, ejaculating: 'We 
have got it, we have got it ! ' ' What have you got ? ' 
'Why, religion!' 'Not the Lord Jesus?' 'Yes, the 
Lord Jesus, we mean Him ! ' Confusion of terms is not 
always confusion of thought. 

While preaching at the different places, Mr. Morgan 
and his friend endeavoured to impress upon their 
audiences the necessity of punctuality. In towns, people 
seemed to realise that time does not wait for anybody ; 
but in villages — like Hillsboro' — the complete disregard 
of the clock made the work rather trying at first. If a 
meeting was announced to last from 8 to 10 p.m., the 
people would begin to assemble at 9 p.m., and at 10 
they would just be comfortably settled, to begin and to 
go on as long as they had any chance to continue. 
Determined to give the people a lesson, and to make 
them profit by it, Mr. Morgan, insisted upon the first 
meeting being closed at exactly the stated hour ; but it 
would not work, and so the services were continued 
untU 1 1 p.m., and sometimes until midnight. 

Hillsboro' was ever precious to our memory, for it 
was here where the Lord wrought a great blessing among 
the people, and made the hearts of His servants rejoice. 
Much of it, as Mr. Morgan said in his ' Letters from 
America, was due to the sowing and watering of two 
godly teachers, the Misses Bechan and Curtis, who had 
taken a prayerful interest in the spiritual welfare of 
their scholars, patiently dropping seed after seed into 
the receptive soil of their young hearts. 
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Dear little Hillsboro' has a past, and even an 
aristocratic one. Once it was the residence of the State 
Governor, Thomas Burke. Lord Oornwallis sojourned 
here ten days. Proud planters lived here, surrounded by 
hosts of slaves; and nowadays — unless it has changed 
since our visit ten years ago — it is a poor village with 
a few hundred inhabitants. Bad roads and pretty hiUs 
abound, and an old clock is shown to the visitor as being 
a present from George III. ; also some large stones across 
the muddy road, still called Oornwallis Pavement. 

The little church, where most of our meetings took 
place, rises before me as I pen these lines. It looks 
very poor as compared with the white people's churches ; 
its windows, through the contrivance of some of the 
church-goers, are hermetically closed against cold winds 
and fresh air. On either side of the platform are the 
' amen corners ' where the elder Christians are seated — 
on one side, men ; on the other, women, in quaint sun- 
bonnets. They are qualified for praying, and may at 
any time be called upon to do so. The gatherings, at 
first cold and indifferent, grow more fervent each day, 
especially after the removal of the time-barrier. The 
place is crowded, and in proportion as the atmosphere 
becomes more stifling, the audience becomes more excited. 
It is a point of honour that a sinner who has once been 
to the mourner's bench returns to it until he is ' through.' 
Some, of course, never are ; and, unless they hopelessly 
backslide, they are seen in the same attitude at all the 
Eevival meetings — maybe for years. As the hour 
advances the sinners become more miserable, more 
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desperate, and the happy Christians more anxious to 
help them into the light by prayer, singing, and 
exhortation. Physical manifestations generally follow. 
One, after lying prostrate for an hour or so, jumps up 
suddenly and shbuts : ' I am so happy, so happy.' He 
is ready to embrace the whole world, and it is better 
to be at a measurable distance from such a happy one ! 
Another, with tears streaming down his cheeks, will go 
about telling his friends that he is a new man, and that 
he will never — no never — deny his Lord, and so on. 
Much of it is passing emotion, but a good deal, also, 
' Standing by a purpose true, heeding God's command.' 

At last we move towards the door ; it is late, and we 
have an uphill walk of twenty minutes before us. The 
night is very dark, and the road rough, so some of our 
coloured brethren walk before us with lanterns. This 
gives Mr. Morgan occasion to speak on ' Thy Word is a 
lamp unto my feet.' We return to our temporary home, 
situate on a hill among lovely pine trees, and owned by 
a refined Southern family who entertain us hospitably ; 
but will have nothing to do with our ' friends in black.' 
We return home as a rule very tired ; but, oh ! so happy, 
and the most aged — past his threescore years and ten — 
is the happiest of the three. 

The last night comes, and we shake hands with the 
whole congregation ; but not in the fashionable way, f ot 
they know nothing of the imperceptible touch of finger- 
tips, and the graceful bend of the wrist. They believe 
in a vigorous grasp of the hand, and put, on occasions, 
an additional meaning into it by giving a sharp pull to 
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the arm. We were distinguished in that way, and on 
the following morning there were three stiff right arms, 
hardly able to move ! 

This trip, one of the busiest we ever had, was not only 
fruitful in results as to evangelistic labour — though I 
am unable to give numbers, owing to Mr. Morgan's 
personal dislike for tabulating conversions — -but it also 
yielded a good deal in literary and other work. 

To read in a morning newspaper that a week's mission 
was being conducted at Washington by Dr. Wilbur 
Chapman, under the auspices of the united Christian 
Endeavour Societies of that city, and then to decide 
immediately to go there for the last two days— a distance 
of 317 miles — was nothing to Mr. Morgan. We went, 
took notes, had interviews (my husband figuring in the 
newspapers as ' the Editor of Hall Caine's The Christian ! '), 
and returned to Hillsboro' as fresh as ever. 

Accustomed to move about much, my husband wrote 
with the greatest ease while travelling, and most of his 
articles and expository notes Were done in the train ; for 
out of it he had but little time for writing. Wherever 
it was possible we visited Educational, Eeformatory, and 
Penal Institutions; sought opinions on social, moral, and 
political subjects, and on the questions of Prohibition and 
Lynching; and by observation and comparison tried to 
form an opinion of our own, as free from prejudice as 
possible. 

One conviction that was constantly impressing itself 
upon us was, that the Southern States had, for the most 
part, good laws, but few to enforce them. Unless 
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the people respect their own laws, justice becomeB a 
dead letter. Mr. Morgan's contributions, at that time, 
to The Cheistian, embraced all these aspects from the 
point of view of a child of God and a follower of Christ ; 
but by far the greater number were devoted to the Negro 
problem. While sympathising in many ways with the 
troubles of the White man, he could not help thinMng, 
and repeating, that a little more of the self-sacrificing 
spirit of Christ would bring about a great change for the 
better in the relationships of the two races. Nearly all 
the Mission work among them — educational and other- 
wise — is carried on by Christians from the North, who are 
being ostracised by Southern Society. We met a Scotch 
lady, at Macon, Ga., who had been fourteen years at the 
Ballard High School, and only knew two White ladies in 
the town. 

In order to get a better insight into Negro life, we 
decided to spend a week in a coloured man's house. A 
Professor of Shaw University at Ealeigh was willing 
enough to take us into his home as paying guests, and 
his wife to attend to our needs. Though missing some 
of the comforts of ordinary English home-life, we did 
not miss any of its cleanliness and courtesy, and had 
interesting table-talks with our host. 

On getting into closer touch with the educated class 
of the coloured people, we could sympathise with their 
griefs, and understand their complaints. At Ealeigh, a 
lady (a lawyer's wife) said : ' I was educated in the 
north, I am fond of music, but I am completely shut out 
from the enjoyment of hearing a good concert, for, willing 
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ft 
as I am to pay a good price for a convenient seat, I 

cannot do so. My colour relegates me to the gallery, 
and there I cannot sit, for I have always been used to 
cleanliness.' At the same place a minister took me to 
the station. After escorting me to the White waiting- 
room he disappeared. I wondered why, and heard after- 
wards that he was afraid of remaining with me ; so he 
waited for the arrival of the train, in the waiting-room 
set apart for coloured people. 

At Charleston, where Mr. Morgan and Mr. Wintle 
were booked to preach 'in all the coloured peoples 
churches, including the Congregational, Baptist, Episcopal, 
Methodist, and American Methodist (the last holding 
about two thousand persons, and ruled and managed entirely 
by coloured people), we were met at the station by a 
minister whom at first sight we took for a white man. 
One day he accompanied us on an excursion to the Isle 
of Palms. On reaching our destination Mr. Morgan 
invited him to luncheon in the restaurant, but he refused, 
saying : ' If I were not known here I would risk it ; but, 
as it is, I prefer not exposing myself to expulsion. My 
little girl often buys in shops where only Whites are 
served.' We saw the child afterwards ; she had flaxen 
hair like some others of her sisters, and a very fair 
complexion. 

It was towards this educated class that Mr. Morgan's 
heart went out with peculiar compassion and tenderness. 
Social distinctions will probably always exist, he Said ; 
but why should people who have all the sensitiveness of 
the cultured White be by force mixed up with the 
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unoultuied Black ? Should not nineteen drops of white 
blood be capable of making u|5 for one drop of black 
blood ? Why should the innocent be punished for the 
sins of the white man's ancestors ? For all the grada- 
tions of colour only point towards the immorality of the 
white man in the past. 

All these thoughts and questions very much exercised 
Mr. Morgan's mind, and drove him many a time to his 
knees. By prayer, pen, and word, he espoused their 
cause, denouncing lynching as unworthy of any civilised 
nation, [and preaching brotherhood — true brotherhood 
in Christ. 

At Asheville, after hearing a wonderful sermon on 
Easter Sunday, Mr. Morgan called on the minister and 
asked him whether such preaching did not remove 
prejudices in the hearts of the white Christians towards 
their coloui-ed brethren. The answer was : ' The pre- 
judice is stronger than the Holy Ghost ! ' Two days 
later there was a prayer-meeting at the church of the 
same pastor. It was well attended. My husband, 
moved of the Spirit, offered a prayer which was an 
inspiration from above, pleading with loving tenderness 
and in choice words the cause of the dark people. Not 
a sound was heard for nearly a quarter of an hour ; one 
might have heard a pin drop ; everybody seemed to be 
holding his breath, but not one response followed the 
' amen ' of the praying guest. 

The next morning a deputation of four gentlemen 
appeared at the hotel, requesting him to give an Address 
on the Second Advent to a band of believers who held 
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this truth. They aaid that, from some allusions in his 
prayer the previous night, they concluded that he must 
be a believer in the Second Coming of Christ. Mr. 
Morgan replied that they were not mistaken. Accord- 
ingly, he spoke, and his address was much appreciated. 
Yet here as in other places, as soon as he tried to bring 
the subject of the race-question into discussion the 
general atmosphere chilled at once. Still, rebuffs never 
discouraged him ; whenever and wherever he was able to 
put in a word for his coloured brethren, he did so ; for 
he never lacked moral courage, and to the very last he 
loved them with truly brotherly love. His home, as 
well as his paper, was always open to them. 

Another institution which pained him much was 
the Leasing out of Convicts, a system introduced in the 
Southern States three years after the right of the 
franchise had been conferred upon the freed men, on 
the plea that the poverty of the States at the close of 
the War required some such measure in order to assure a 
fixed revenue to the Government. The system which 
by this time may have been improved or abolished, 
varied in the different States. In some, prisoners were 
leased out for terms ranging from five to fifty years, the 
lessees having the option of subleasing and the right to 
make the prisoners work in chain-gangs how and where 
they liked. The manner in which convicts were leased 
resembled very much the old slave - market. Due 
advertisements were made through the newspapers that, 
on a certain day, so many able-bodied convicts would be 
leased to the highest bidder desiring their labour. The 
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lessees had carefully prepared lists, showing the age, 
physical condition, and temper of each man. They were 
made to jump, lift heavy weights, and do other things in 
order to show their fitness for work. There being no 
provision made by the Government to ensure humane 
treatment to the prisoners, the consequence of the 
shifting of State responsibilities upon individuals resulted 
in many cases in the disastrous abuse of the power of 
man over men.^ 

When, a year later, we passed again through the 
Southern States, on our way from Cuba, our friends at 
Ealeigh arranged a meeting for us at the Congregational 
Church, and gave us a most hearty welcome. Several said 
to Mr. Morgan : ' We know that you love us, we know it 
by the pressure of your hand. We often have white people 
coming to preach to us ; but they all have a patronising 
air about them, and seem to be afraid of touching us.' 

One of his favourite books for recreation in later 
years was Lyrics of Lowly Life, by Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, a young negro poet who died a few years ago. 
He often recited from it for the benefit of our guests, 
who were never tired of hearing the 'Ante-Bellum 
Sermon,' ' When Malinda Sings,' or ' The Spelling Bee.' 
The book accompanied us on many a journey, and the 
above-mentioned poems were often read to friends abroad. 

1 We were told, among other things, hardly credible, that in 
these lease camps, men, women, and children were kept in daily- 
association ; at night herded in small bands to sleep on the bare 
ground, and that in some cases women had been compelled to wear 
men's clothes. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE WEST INDIES 

THE cause of our third trip to America was the 
death of Mr. D. L. Moody. A few months 
previously we had met him at Detroit, where the usual 
success and blessing attended his meetings. Mr. Morgan, 
in his enthusiastic reports, then wrote to The Christian 
that there was a talk about Mr. Moody going to 
Australia; but God willed it otherwise. 

When in February 1900 we entered the hospitable 
home on the Connecticut once more, we missed the sound 
of one familiar voice. Mrs. Moody's face, calm and 
resigned, greeted us with the usual smile which said, 
more than words, ' You are welcome.' She was a beauti- 
ful lady who, to the writer, represented the chief charm 
of Norfchfield. During the whole time of our stay, her 
countenance bore the serenity of voluntary submission 
to God's will, expressed in the words : ' I have no right 
to call him back. Love rejoiceth, self mourneth. If 
it were not for the miss of his daily letters, I would 
think him on one of hia long winter tours.' 

As soon as the object for which Mr. Morgan had 
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undertaken the journey (on the morrow of a sharp 
influenza attack, and after a time of business pressure), 
in connection with the publication of Mr. Moody's 
biography, was accomplished, we left Northfield for the 
South. 

On our way to Cuba, via Tampa, the vessel stopped 
for a few hours at Key West, one of the many ' keys ' 
on the south coast of Florida, and a delightful little 
island in the Gulf Stream — which provides the ' warm 
bath' for our British Isles. As we left the hotel, a 
tiny man entered, who afterwards came to our boat 
offering his photograph for sale. He told my husband 
that he was thirty-seven years old, forty-one inches in 
height, and weighed fifty-six pounds. Questioned as 
to his spiritual condition, he replied that he had been a 
Christian for nearly half his life, and though a Baptist 
in conviction, engaged in Christian work with the 
Methodists. He might have made a fortune if he had 
consented to make a show of himself, but he had never 
regretted not having done so. The grace of God enabled 
him to earn an honest living, he said, and that was 
enough for him. 

At Havana, notwithstanding all prognostications to 
• the contrary, we found pleasant accommodation in a very 
clean hotel, the Florida, which had formerly been the 
residence of a Spanish patrician family. Delivered 
from the nightmare of undesired company, we enjoyed 
our ten days' stay in Cuba thoroughly. It combined 
the pleasant with the useful and helpful. One intro- 
duction led to another, and we soon became acquainted 
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with the Christian forces in the island. Owing to the 
tropical climate we had to drive a good deal, and I 
noticed that my husband would invariably choose the 
shabbiest vehicle on the cab-stand. One day I remon- 
strated : ' Why should we have a bad thing, if we can 
have a good one for the same money ? ' ' Ah, don't you 
see that the good have plenty of chances ? I like to 
give a turn to those who have none.' 

Cuba was then in the interesting state of transition, 
and there seemed to be something of expectancy in the 
faces of the Cubans, who all of a sudden found them- 
selves flooded with tourists and good intentions. It was 
the beginning of the establishment of schools among the 
population, of whom at the time of the Spanish evacua- 
tion only twenty-five per cent, could read and write ; 
and of missionaries bringing the Gospel into the country, 
with all the differences of their respective denomina- 
tions. We met, among the comparative newcomers, 
a nephew of D. L. Moody, engaged in the Army and 
Navy Y.M.C.A. ; Senor Eioseco, a Cuban by birth, suc- 
cessfully superintending a Presbyterian Simday-School 
Mission ; Eev. L. C. and Mrs. M'Pherson ; and Eev. and 
Mrs. Menzies, of the Christian Church Mission, who 
willingly passed on their knowledge of the island to us. 
But it was Senor Diaz, the founder of the Baptist 
Church in Cuba, whose work interested us most. Mr. 
Morgan had met the pastor some years previously at 
a Northfield Conference, and his story was at the time 
recorded in The Chkistian. 

A native of Cuba, he studied and took his M.D degree 
7 
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at the University of Havana. Subsequent to his con- 
version, in the United States, he became zealous in the 
propagation of the Gospel among his compatriots. It was 
natural that a man of so strong a personality, and with 
such a keen love for Christ and freedom, should not 
remain on good terms with the Spanish Government. 
On visiting the Penitentiary we were shown the cell 
vfhere, prior to the Spanish -American War, he had been 
kept prisoner. It contained no furniture whatever ; the 
weary body had to seek rest on the floor. Here we 
were also shown the garrotte, an essentially Spanish 
instrument by which thousands of victims have been 
executed. It consists of a seat fixed to a post, in front 
of which is an iron cravat, and a screwing mechanism 
at the back of it; when the condemned man is seated, 
the cravat is closed and pinned around his neck ; a 
quick turn of the screw causes the cravat to press against, 
and break the spine, so that death is immediate. The 
social status of the condemned generally decided whether 
he was to be executed by the garrotte vik or the garrotte 
noble, the latter mode of death only differing from the 
former in a carpet rug being put under the maji's feet 

At the time of our visit the church, founded by Senor 
Diaz, in Havana, and its branches (the result of eighteen 
years' labour), numbered nearly three thousand members. 
The first Sunday, on entering the Iglesia Bautista — 
originally a theatre — Mr. Morgan was at once recognised 
by a gentleman whom he had met in Boston, and was 
asked to take the Bible-reading, Other opportunities 
for testimony followed. 
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One day we went to Matanzas, one of the prettiest 
&pots in the island, and called upon Eev. J. V. 
Cova, whom Senor Diaz had mentioned to us as one 
of his co-workers. He received us with charming 
Spanish politeness, and remarked in the course of 
conversation that he had some very kind friends in 
London who provided him from time to time with 
parcels of Spanish Tracts. Their name was, he said, 
'Morgan & Scott.' He was surprised and delighted 
when informed that he was talking to the head of 
that very firm. 

In Cuba's capital a secret was whispered into 
our ears which might interest amateurs in Havana 
cigarSi The genuine article, we were told, exists in 
small quantities, altogether inadequate to supply the 
demand. A good deal of the tobacco that passes 
under the name of Havana is grown in other countries, 
especially Florida, and imported into Cuba, where it 
is prepared for exportation into all the world. 

I may mention that my husband was a staunch 
non-smoker. To find -himself in an atmosphere vitiated 
by smoking, was positively painful to him ; he would 
never allow his breath to be laden with fumes so objec- 
tionable to those who are not used to smoking. It 
was one of the few discomforts that he never bore 
without a strong protest. Basing his argument on the 
same scriptural ground on which Christian Temperance 
reformers base theirs, namely, 1 Cor. viii. 9—1 3, he main- 
tained, that Christians, and especially pastors and teaehers> 
should abstain from touching the weed, for example's 
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sake, if not for any other reason, so as not to be 
a stumbling-block to the youth around them, the 
moulding of whose characters is more or less in their 
hands. 

We returned to Florida by another route. On hearing 
at Miami that a boat was ready to start for the Bahalnas, 
my husband immediately decided to leave the same day 
for New Providence Island. Fifteen hours later we 
beheld the magnificent sight of a sea ever-changing in 
colour, delightful and fascinating. The exquisite tints of 
green and blue, purple and amber, baffle description ; they 
are caused by the white sands and the variety of sea- 
vegetation in these shallow waters. What in the age of 
romance and adventure was the Eldorado of buccaneers 
and pirates, had become at the close of the nineteenth 
century a fashionable winter resort, favoured especially 
by the Americans. Summer hurricanes are the night- 
mare of those who live here all the year round, often tear- 
ing boats from their moorings and destroying life and 
property. 

We found the Union Jack much in evidence at Nassau, 
and the Bahamians most loyal British subjects. It was 
at the time of the Anglo-Boer War, and they were 
making great efforts to add to the fund which was then 
being raised in connection with the appeal for the wives 
and children of British soldiers, which had been popu- 
larised by Mr. Eudyard Kipling's ballad, ' The Absent- 
Minded Beggar.' Some one had put a little account of 
olden times in the Bahamas into my husband's hands, in 
the reading of which he laughed heartily, remarking : ' I 
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had no idea that I was on ancestral ground and so well 
connected.' The story said that two of the most 
daring buccaneers in the islands had been Scott and 
Morgan ! 

In a letter about the Bahamas, Mr. Morgan says : — 

' A friend writes me, " If you live long enough, there 
' will not be a spot on the habitable globe you have not 
' visited." But I am continually reminded how small 
' the world is. Here at Nassau a letter came from an 
' American lady whom I had known in London, asking 
' me to call upon her. She and her husband had been 
' unwearied Scripture and Tract distributors; their last 
' field had been in Mexico, where they had sold, at two 
' cents each, thousands of the beautiful Illustrated Gospels 
' of the Scripture Gift Mission. Thousands of tracts and 
' portions were constantly being given away by this 

• devoted pair — both of whom were in delicate health. 
' Last year the husband was called to the home above ; 
' now the one that is left has for her chief purpose in 
' life to carry on the same work wherever she may 
' be led. 

' The currency in Nassau is, of course, English — at 
' least nominally. But there are so many Americans 
' there, and so much business is done with the United 
' States, that dollars and cents are in very general use. 
' Indeed, I wonder more and more that we should cleave 
' so blindly, and so tenaciously, to the antiquated and 
' artificial, complicated and cumbersome system of £ s. d., 
' and sell heavy goods by avoirdupois weight (16 oz.= 
' 1 lb.), and precious metal by troy weight (12 oz. = 1 lb.). 
' Why should we waste the precious time of our children, 
' our clerks, our customers, and handicap our home and 
' foreign trade, by methods of calculation which could be 

• done in half the time, and with half the liability to error, 
' by the decimal system ? The go-ahead American, the 
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' retrogressive Spaniard, the superficial Frenchman, the 
' plodding German, are all in advance of us in this 
' respect. The inconvenience of the change would be 
' temporary ; the benefit would be permanent. It will 
' have to come some day; the sooner, the better, the 
' easier, the more advantageous.' 

Finding ourselves once more in Florida, we went to 
Orlando, and visited Colonel and Mrs. Drury Lowe (the 
latter Lady Beauchamp's daughter) at their charming 
residence three miles out of town. Both were intensely 
interested in Christian work — especially among the 
Negroes — which they pursued with tact and grace, 
avoiding arguments, where possible. They initiated 
Mr. Morgan into the social and religious conditions of 
Florida, and through them he spent five very busy, and 
equally happy, days at Orlando, addressing various con- 
gregations (English and Cuban), and also the students at 
the Rollins CoUege, Winter Park. 

Having met Mr. Booker T. Washington previously, in 
London, my husband was anxious to see for himself some 
of the work accomplished by this great friend of his own 
race and of ours. Our next destination, therefore, was 
Tuskeegee, in Alabama. In the absence of the founder, 
who was on one of his lecturing tours, his wife, an 
educated and very capable lady, undertook to make us 
acquainted with the Normal Industrial Institute, where at 
the time of our visit twenty-six distinct industries 
were taught, including farming, which Mr. Washington 
considers the most important of all. He (whose first 
years of childhood were spent in slavery, and to whom 
freedom meant the opening of doors to possibilities of 
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culture and education and to attaining the white man's 
highest ideals — in the service of God and mankind) 
realised, while his own education was going on, that the 
moral and social redemption of his race lay in work, 
honest work, performed in the fear of God. His first 
efforts, so humbly begun in one little hut, with three 
teachers, have had the hearty co-operation of the best 
people of the North and South — yea, all the world 
over. In 1900 about eleven hundred students — a third 
of whom were women — were availing themselves of 
some industrial training in connection with this thorough 
normal and religious instruction. Among the students 
were natives of Cuba, Puerto Kico, Africa, and the 
British Colonies ; but the majority of them were subjects 
of the United States, some having marched hundreds 
of miles to get there. 

In my diary I read the following entry in con- 
nection with Tuskeegee (April 2, 1900): 'Yesterday 
my husband was busy all the day long, first speaking 
at the Christian Endeavour; then, after the morning 
service, at the Primary Sunday School, where the 
children of all the teachers met together. In the 
afternoon, at the Y.M.C.A., and in the evening, at the 
Church.' Indeed, our few days at Tuskeegee meant hard 
work and incessant strain upon our attention, especially 
Mr. Morgan's, whose voice and pen were in continual 
demand. Yet he seemed to be more enduring than I. 
On the last evening of our visit we met all the students 
and itnost -of the inhabitants of the little town — ^for such 
it appeared to us — in the spacious church, which owed its 
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design and construction entirely to the skill and labour 
of coloured men. My husband took a tender farewell of 
them, and in closing remarked that his wife also desired 
to say a few words to them. Such a wish was entirely 
strange to me, but of course I obeyed and said a few 
timid words. 

Writing about Tuskeegee to The Chkistian, Mr. 
Morgan says : — 

' This work appears to indicate the most likely way to 
' peace and quietness in the South. A large proportion of the 
' teachers and students are Christians. The men neither 
' drink, nor smoke, nor chew ; they would not be retained 
' in the Institute if they did. The atmosphere of the 
' place is religious, industrial, intellectual, and social. 

' The chief cause of trouble in the South, after the war, 
' was the conferring of the franchise upon the freedmen 
' without distinction or qualification ; and, on the one hand, 
' the endeavour of the party which had liberated them to 
' secure their votes (which it was very natural for the 
' freed slaves to give them) ; and, on the other hand, the 
' endeavour of the opposite party to deprive them of their 
' vote. Then they were placed in various positions of 
' trust and office, which excited the animosity of the 
' Southern whites, who, having lost them as slaves, could 
' not endure them as having any semblance of authority 
' over them in the capacity of policemen, or other and 
' higher grades of public service. The Institute at 
' Tuskeegee will filter gradually into the body politic a 
' succession of men, trained as above described, and not 
' amenable to the ways and schemes of wire-pulling 
' politicians.' 

A two days' journey brought us to Lincoln Academy, 
King's Mountain, N.C., one of the Normal Schools of 
the American Missionary Association. It was very 
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small as compared with Tuskeegee; but not the less 
interesting for its humble appearance, for it offered to 
us a precious object - lesson of woman's ingenuity, 
inventiveness, and consecration. At the station we 
were welcomed by the Principal, Miss Cathcart, a 
fragile-looking little woman. ' We have a drive of fou 
miles before us, and many ups and downs, for our roads 
are not like yours,' she said. No, indeed ! Happily for 
the prettiest of the Southern States, North Carolina 
excels in something better than roads. Her fertile soil 
grows almost all the products of the sister States in 
more or less quantity, and she can boast of the best 
scenery in the South. 

After travelling for some time over monotonous plains, 
one greets with delight the first outline of the Blue Eidge 
Mountains, Now we are driving towards a range of 
hills, and Miss Cathcart points in the direction where, 
hidden among the pines, lies the School, nestling at the 
foot of the Crowder Mountain. At this moment two 
of the wheels drop into a deep hole, and we nearly 
touch the ground. 'Never mind,' says our driver 
cheerfully, ' I have been driving here for eleven years, 
and have never upset anybody.' The first to greet us — 
besides Miss Cathcart's co-workers — are girls who had 
been converted at the Hillsboro'- School meetings, in the 
previous year. ' They hold on well,' says our hostess, 
as we enter her sitting-room, which is also her office, 
reception, and class room. Through the open door we 
look into a sick-room where a beloved sister lies waiting 
for deliverance from an incurable illness. 
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Miss Cathcart, we learn, is not only the Principal, 
secretary, book-keeper, teacher, nurse; but also the 
minister and ' mother ' of a family of one hundred 
(with day pupils, two hundred). The whole staff, in- 
cluding the matron, consists of seven. No servant is 
kept ; all work is done by the pupils and teachers 
themselves. 

Quaint-looking furniture strikes our eyes. Cupboards, 
desks, sofas — all home-made by scholars, and serving 
their purpose ; boxes, barrels, and fragments of wood 
converted into articles of use, and even of comfort. The 
night advances, and Mr. Morgan finishes with Bible- 
reading and prayer in the sick-room. I feel exhausted, 
and wonder how to put into words my desire, which I 
believe to be my husband's also, to have breakfast sent 
to our room the next morning, when our hostess 
amiably remarks : ' We have no spare room for visitors 
as yet, but two of my teachers have vacated their 
room — or rather, their one-roomed cabin — for you ; 
it is about a minute's walk from here. I hope you 
won't mind; you may feel quite safe. Breakfast to- 
morrow at 6.30 ; this is our usual hour, will it suit 
you ? ' ' Certainly,' says my husband, thus closing my 
mouth ! 

On the following day, as we walk around the premises, 
consisting of three larger frame buildings linked to- 
gether, and some smaller additions. Miss Cathcart 
points out to us a neat little frame structure as the 
new laundry, which had been erected by the boys, under 
the Principal's supervision. Farther on, a plot of garden 
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land is bemg prepared for planting Tegetables. 'Who 
teadies them?' 'O11I7 mja^' and, as if afraid of 
appearing egotistic, die adds qwekfy, ' If ot that I know 
mndi about it.' 

'Bless ihe Lord for soeb women — for the is only 
one of many!' exclaimed my bnsband, as soon as we 
were alon& A few days later he spoke of iliss Catbcart 
to two of her friends, and one of ibem said : ' Yes, she 
does not mind patting her hand to anything. Once, an 
orphan boy, staying with his imde, was takrai dangeroosiy 
ilL The nncle, a hard-hearted man, carried the lad a 
diskmce and left b™ on the steps of a poor widow's cabin. 
She heard Ms moaning and took the boy in. On the 
following day she ran to tell Mis£ Oathcart. 'What 
shall I do ? I am wiDing to muse the boy, bat I am 
poor myself.' Miss Gathcart promised to bear the 
expense. The boy soon dying, die set to work, and, 
with the assistmice of her scholars, prepared a coflSn, 
and performed the fnneial ceremony. 

The great Ecomenical llissionary CJonferenoe — ^in 
New York — ^being at hand, we harried throng the 
remainder of oar travelling programme, paying flying 
visits to HiUsboro' and Saldgh, where Mr. Morgan's 
he»t was gladdened by tiie news tiiat most of those who 
had professed conversion at the previoas yearns meetings 
strove -to walk in the narrow path. On our northward 
joamey, we visited the Hampton Schools (Virginia) 
for Bed Indians, which, being the Institution where 
Booker T. Washington was educated, may be looked upon 
as the parent of Tuskeegee. From there we travelled 
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via Harrisburg and Baltimore to Clifton Springs, 
where Major Whittle, amidst great suffering, was patiently 
awaiting the Master's call. 

The Clifton Springs Sanatorium has been a great boon 
to Christian workers seeking health, rest, and recupera- 
tion ; and we counted it a privilege to see its founder, 
Dr. Henry Foster, who was then in his eightieth year, 
and was approaching the end of his pilgrimage. There, 
I remember a missionary couple from Bulgaria coming up 
to my husband, and the gentleman saying : ' Your face 
has been haunting me since you came into the dining- 
hall. Since seeing your name announced on the black- 
board as that of the speaker of the evening, I am aware 
that I have the pleasure of speaking to the Editor of 
The Christian. Do you remember assisting me, some 
years ago, in obtaining funds for an Industrial Mission 
in Bulgaria ? ' Mr. Morgan did not remember at the 
moment. One of the characteristics of his gentle, 
noble nature, which became accentuated with advanc- 
ing years, was complete obliviousness of the good he 
had done. 

He would wender why people should be so kind to 
him, and often said : ' How good of the Lord to give 
one so much acceptance with one's fellow-men.' "When 
I complained of some ungrateful conduct, he would say : 
' Never expect any gratitude from any one, and you will 
never be disappointed ; but often pleasantly surprised,' 
Another of his sayings was : ' What we do, let us do 
unto the Lord, and not unto men.' Again and again he 
would introduce some ' old friends ' to me, in whose past 
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lives he had played the part of Providence ; but I should 
have never known it had not they themselves told 
me. Being in possession of his full confidence, I 
knew that it was not purposely that he omitted speak- 
ing about it, but simply that it had slipped his 
memory. He had done it unto the Lord, and not 
unto men. 

The Missionary Ecumenical Conference did full credit 
to the organising genius of our American friends. We 
came late and without tickets to the opening ceremony 
at Carnegie Hall ; but some kind friend recognised my 
husband, and at once took us to the platform and gave 
us comfortable seats near the three prominent speakers 
of the evening — Ex - President Harrison, President 
M'Kinley, and the then Governor of New York 
State, Mr. Theodore Eoosevelt. The sight of the 
crowded hall was as inspiring as were the addresses, 
and all the subsequent meetings partook of the general 
enthusiasm. 

In the rush caused by so many interesting assemblies, 
we" that year missed seeing dear Bella Cooke, with whom 
on our previous visits to New York we had had refresh- 
ing seasons of communion and prayer. This suffering 
saint of God passed away two years ago, after being 
confined to bed, owing to a spinal disease, for fifty-four 
years. I shall never forget our first visit to her 
tiny back-room in Second Avenue and the bright 
welcome she. gave us. Her face, to which the frill 
of her white cap gave more apparent roundness than 
it had in reality, was literally beaming with joy, 
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when she pressed the hands of Mr. Morgan, of whom 
she had heard through Mr. M. H. Hodder. 

' Do you suffer much ? ' we asked. ' I am never 
without pain.' ' Can you sleep at night ? ' ' Hardly 
ever ; but it is in the night-season that I have my lovely 
talks with my heavenly Father.' 

In the course of conversation she told us how she 
had left Scotland, when a young wife, to seek fortune 
in America. One child died at sea, and some time 
after her arrival her husband was also taken from her. 
She had not found the expected fortune, but in its stead 
an unexpected one, by acquiring the pearl of great price. 
In an equally unexpected manner God answered her 
prayer to be allowed to become a missionary. ' Poor 
and uneducated as I was,' said she, ' I could never have 
aspired to serve in the foreign field or to enter draw- 
ing-rooms of rich ladies ; but now the ladies of Fifth 
Avenue come to me, and I am sometimes able to help 
them in their spiritual poverty. In their gratitude they 
let me have the blessing of helping the poor through 
their generosity. I am thus made a link between Fifth 
Avenue and First, and this is the reason why I have 
been put between the two.' 

' Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. 
And there are differences of administrations, but the same 
Lord. And there are diversities of operations, but it is 
the same God which worketh all in all' (1 Cor. xii. 4-6). 
Between the humble abode of the bed-ridden saint' and 
the Hotel Majestic, at which we afterwards called, there 
seemed indeed to be a strong contrast. 
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The same Spirit that enabled Bella Cooke to minister 
from her sick-bed the means of grace to others, em- 
powered Adeline Countess Schimmelmann not only to 
stoop down to humble fisher-folk, but also to stand before 
large audiences in churches and public halls, and in 
select drawing-room circles, giving her words of wisdom 
and knowledge in extolling the saving and redeeming 
power of Christ. How did the petted child of fortune 
and luxury come to be a public preacher ? Her story in 
short is this. Born in Denmark, she entered at the age 
of seventeen the Imperial Court in Germany in the 
capacity of a Maid of Honour to the Empress Augusta 
(the present Emperor's grandmother), with whom she 
remained for eighteen years. The splendour and elegance 
of aristocratic life failed to make her happy. There was 
a longing and craving in her heart for something better — 
mysterious to herself, for she could not define it — until 
the truth of the Gospel revealed her need to her. What 
riches and all the privileges of the upper-classes could 
not effect, Jesus did. He satisfied her soul and emanci- 
pated her mind from worldly conventionalities, giving her 
the courage to act up to her convictions. Accord- 
ingly she gave up court-life and settled down among the 
fishermen in the island Euegen, telling them of her 
heart's joy, and establishing night-shelters and' coffee- 
houses, so as to enable them to resist the ' Curse of 
Drink' and to become temperate men and good 
Christians. 

Her labours met with acceptance on the part of the 
poor, but with persecution on the part of her relatives. 
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Seeing her, the unmarried beautiful woman, adopt three 
neglected little fisher-boys as her sons, and spend her 
fortune in the cause of her fishermen, they concluded that 
she must be mad, and therefore ought to be placed in 
some asylum. Accordingly she was kidnapped one day, 
taken to a hospital and kept with mentally afflicted patients, 
closely confined for many weeks, and treated as one of 
them. In spite of moral and physical sufferings, she was 
kept in peace, and came out of the trial with a glowing 
desire to be made of greater use in Christian service. 
In due time, as her sphere of usefulness widened, she 
procured a yacht and sailed for America, where she spent 
about two years, visiting some of the most important 
cities. Whilst in Canada she fell into Lake Erie, but 
was rescued just in time to save her life. When we 
saw her at the Majestic, she had sold her jewels, and 
used the money for the American poor. Ten years 
have elapsed since then, and the Countess is still taking 
advantage of the privileges which her social status, 
her winning personality, and her ability to address 
audiences in three languages (German, English, and 
Danish) confer upon her — to let her light shine before 
men. 

' But the manifestation of the Spirit is given to every 
man to profit withal' (1 Cor. xii. 7). Another friend 
whom my husband never missed seeing, when in New 
York, was dear Fanny Crosby, the blind poetess, whose 
hymns, the manifestations of the Spirit given her, have 
encircled the globe, soothing the sorrows of many an 
aching heart. The Lord compensated her lack of out- 
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ward sight by giving her an inner vision by which to 
perceive beauties hidden to the natural eye. More .than 
once, on finding herself an object of compassion, she 
would retort : ' Do not waste any pity upon me ; 
for I do not need it. Pity those who are spiritually 
blind, who have eyes and do not see and ears and do 
not hear.' 

The first time I had the pleasure of being introduced 
to her, was at Mr. Sankey's home, Brooklyn. She said : 
' You look and speak exactly as I thought you would.' 
She then reminded my husband of ' some years ago ' 
when he and she were sitting in front of Mr. Sankey's 
home at Northfield, Mass., and he was describing to her 
the clouds as they flitted across the horizon, constantly 
dissolving and forming themselves into new fantastic 
shapes. She had retained every word of the description, 
with its ornamental details of silver-linings and rosy 
tints, cast by the setting sun ; and introduced some 
of the ideas into her beautiful hymn : ' Some day the 
silver cord will break.' It was a continual marvel to us 
that she accurately described things which she could not 
even know by touch, as may be seen by some of her 
poems. 

Having in our journeys come so much into contact 

with the Christian AlHance, it afforded my husband a 

peculiar pleasure to meet Eev. A. B. Simpson in his 

own home at Nyack, and to hear from his own lips 

the Lord's leadings concerning him. This was, if I 

remember rightly, Mr. Morgan's last visit paid to friends 

in the United States. 
8 
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When, in May, 1900, we left the land of sky- 
scrapers, and moved out of the beautiful New York 
Harbour, and as the Statue of Liberty and Long 
Island gradually passed out of our sight, we did not 
think that it was the last time we should look at these 
things together; yet it was so. 



CHAPTER VII 

SPAIN, AUSTEIA, GERMANY, EUSSIA 

IN December 1900 we went for six weeks to Spain, 
where we spent most of our time with Senor and 
Madame Lopez y Rodriguez at Figueras (Prov. Gerona), 
visiting in their company Gerona, Barcelona, and Tarra- 
gona, and also some of the quaint villages at the foot 
of the Pyrenees, where the Protestant evangelists seem 
to be well known. 

One town was especially interesting because of its 
associations. A lady, in sending a gift of money to the 
Figueras Mission, expressed the wish that her gift 
should be used for the preaching of the Gospel where 
it had never before been heard in its purity. Pastor 
Rodriguez fixed his choice on Banolas, a priest-ridden 
little town, possessing a large Seminary for Roman 
Catholic priests. El Heraldo (a religious monthly 
edited by Don Alejandro Lopez y Rodriguez) had its 
readers there; but so far the itinerating evangelists 
had not succeeded in obtaining permission to hold a 
meeting. 

It was a frosty February morning when, at an early 
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hour, we took a train to Gerona, and from there the 
tartana — a covered vehicle drawn, by two horses, tandem 
fashion. A few hours later we found ourselves in the 
only available hotel at Banolas, a typical Spanish Fonda 
with brick and stone floors, and not a single warming 
apparatus throughout, not even a brasero (brasier), around 
which we could have sat and warmed our stiff limbs. 
Fortunately we were provided with all our warm wraps, 
thanks to Mr. Morgan's prevision, and they helped to 
make the night bearable. 

On our arrival, in order to obtain authorisation for 
the meeting in view, Senor Eodriguez proceeded at 
once to the Town Hall, to present his request to the 
authorities, using terms least suggestive of ' heresy.' 
Permission for a Lecture on Bible-Subjects being 
granted, the news that it was to be given the same 
evening, at the Theatre, illustrated by lantern slides, 
was communicated to the inhabitants by the town- 
crier, and we six (we were on this occasion joined by 
the pastor's son and brother) became the objects of 
intense curiosity on the part of the people, especially 
the young, who, unused to tourists, thought us to be 
some theatrical company. As soon as we left the hotel, 
we heard the clip-clap of wooden shoes resounding on 
the stone pavement ; windows opened to show curious 
faces ; voices called out : ' Here, here they are ! ' and boys 
and girls assembled and ran after us, increasing in 
number each time we passed a side street. On hearing us 
speak in an unknown tongue, they shouted : ' Franceses, 
Franceses ! ' It was quite a ' progress,' though not a 
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' royal ' one, and proved to be a good advertisement ; for 
in the evening the Town Hall (used also as a theatre) 
was literally thronged with men — to whom Sefior 
Kodriguez gave a graphic account of the Life of Christ, 
judiciously intermingling it with Gospel teaching. Then 
Don Alejandro rose, confiding to the audience in 
courteous terms that he desired to acquaint them with 
the facts of the Spanish Inquisition, but if they should 
object to his doing so, he would desist from his intention. 
All applauded, in favour of his continuing, whereupon 
he gave them, with magic-lantern illustration slides, a 
painfully realistic picture of the horrors of the ' Holy 
Inquisition,' He closed with an impassioned appeal to 
them, as representing the Spanish nation, to shake off 
the iron fetters which the Eoman Priesthood had fixed 
upon them, and to become once more a conquering nation 
in the highest sense of the word, heeding no authority 
in spiritual matters, but the Word itself. 

This was a bold speech, considering that the Inquisi- 
tion — abolished by Napoleon — was reinstated, in 1814, 
by Ferdinand vn., so that, having never since been 
dismissed from the statutes of the Spanish Law, it is 
still in vigour — theoretically. It is not the fault of 
the Eoman Clergy if it is not carried into practice. 
Hitherto the tremendous weight of public opinion 
inside and outside Spain has forced them to leave 
the Holy Spanish Inquisition within the range of un- 
applied laws — may it ever remain there ! 

Deafening applause followed Don Alejandro's last 
words. Most of the hearers wished to shake hands 
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with the speakers, and the audience dispersed but slowly. 
By the time the door closed upon the last lingerer, all 
the tracts available had disappeared. 

The immediate result of the meeting was an increase 
of subscribers to El Heraldo ; but a few days after our 
return to Figueras, two men came from Banolas who 
had been at the lecture, in disguise, and who desired 
to know more about Protestant teaching. 

In the spring of 1901 we spent an enjoyable week 
in Holland, seeing on this occasion a good deal of 
Mr. and Mrs. Booth CMbborn (' Commissioner ' and ' La 
Mar^chale ' of the Salvation Army at Amsterdam). 
Having known the Marechale from her childhood, Mr. 
Morgan to the end of his life showed a truly fatherly 
interest in her and her family. His friendship was 
of that sterling quality which remains unaffected by 
popularity, and becomes stronger and firmer in 
reverses. 

In the beginning of August of the same year, Mr. 
Morgan, yielding to the entreaties of Dr. Baedeker, 
decided to accompany him to a Protestant Confer- 
ence in Carinthia, convened annually by the Countess 
Latour, the only lady of the Austrian aristocracy who 
adheres to the Evangelical cause, and helps to support 
its philanthropical institutions. It was arranged that 
we should meet Dr. Baedeker at Zurich. Leaving home 
in good time, we were able to make a detour to Grindel- 
wald, and spend the Lord's Day with two missionary 
friends. 

On joining our friend, a day later, we travelled with 
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him, via Innsbruck and Villach, to Schloss Treffen, where 
we were warmly welcomed by the Countess, a stately 
lady with an impressive personality. In the evening 
about sixty guests sat down to dinner in the large 
hall, the majority being Lutheran pastors from various 
Austrian Provinces, while some came from Germany. 

By the invitation of the Countess these scattered 
workers came together once a year for mutual encour- 
agement and instruction. The meetings were held 
partly in the open air and partly in the Protestant 
schoolhouse at Treffen. The Los von Eom Movement ^ 
was then at its height, and, having its partisans as well 
as its opponents, it lent itself to animated discussion 
during the intervals. Some maintained that the Move- 
ment being primarily and almost entirely political, its 
adhesion to the Protestant body did not add much moral 
value to the Evangelical cause ; others — and they were 
the majority — said that the very fact of a large 
number of children being brought under Biblical teach- 
ing was of great importance to the church as well as 
to the people. 

One of the Conference Speakers — Pastor Schwarz — 
was introduced to us as an indefatigable worker, to 
whose efforts the Carinthian Protestants owed an orphan- 
age, a hospital, and a Christian home for college students. 
The two former institutions we visited on the following 

1 This Movement, begun in 1898, has continued up to this day, 
although with less intensity than at first ; and the Roman Catholic 
Church in Austria is said to have lost about seventy thousand 
members. 
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day, at Weier, the centre of Dr. Schwarz's parish — which 
consisted of six hundred and sixty souls, scattered over 
forty-nine places. 

On leaving the Karawanken mountains, we travel to 
Vienna. It is the eve of the Emperor Franz Josef's 
birthday, and the illuminated hotels and houses in the 
Semmering Pass make a perfectly enchanting picture. 
At the Hotel M^tropole we are treated by the hotel 
staff like royalty travelling incognito. Everybody bows, 
everybody moves, as we pass, with signs of the 
greatest deference. What does it mean ? Our question 
is answered the next morning by the newspapers, which 
tell us in all confidence that we are travelling with 
the author of the universal Guide-book. A zealous 
reporter appears at an early hour, to ask the favour 
of an interview with Dr. Baedeker. The favour is 
granted, and the interviewed tells the interviewer that 
he is not the man he is taken for ; but that he knows 
a better and more sure Guide-Book than his namesake's. 
The conversation is not reported in the newspaper 
columns. 

From Vienna we travelled to the ancient city of 
Prague, to get a glimpse of Dr. A. W. Clark's work. He 
was one of the three pioneers who were sent to the land 
of Huss by the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, nearly forty years ago, and the only one 
who has remained at his post ever since. He looks 
back upon untold difficulties that had initially to be over- 
come. The missionaries had to acquire the knowledge 
of two languages — Bohemian and German ; their steps 
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were dodged by the police; suspicion and defiance — 
the twin sisters of ignorance — met them at every turn of 
their way ; open hostility and petty persecution hemmed 
in their meetings ; still they went on. To-day the timid 
Mission of yore is an organised church body — the Ee- 
f ormed Free Church — with ramifications all over Austria, 
some of which reach as far as Russia. Dr. Clark, who 
has now for many years been the head of this important 
work, accompanied us to the Blankenburg Conference 
in Thuringia — the land of which Luther said : ' Wen 
Gott lieb hat, dem giebt er ein Haus in Thuringen ' (To 
him whom God loveth. He giveth a house in Thuringia). 
The sixteenth ' AUianz-Conferenz ' was the first one held 
without Miss von Weling, and referring to the void her 
death had made, Mr. Morgan wrote : — 

' Time seems to pass more swiftly than ever. Fifteen years 
■ ago I was here, one year after the " slip " had been planted 
' which has now become this important branch of the 
' Evangelical Alliance. To its growth Fraulein Anna von 
' Weling gave the best years of her life ; indeed, she gave 
' her life, for the work she did was beyond her powers, 
' and when disease came she had no strength to resist it. 
' We are reminded of her absence in many ways, for all 
' the threads were in her hands. But in each meeting we 
' miss the best interpreter ; she knew both languages so 
' intimately, and so entered into the spirit of the speaker, 
' that the right word, the only word, was always used to 
' convey his thought.' 

Our contest with the Boers was then at its height, 
and the ill-feeling of the Germans, fostered by many a 
calumniating newspaper account, had reached its high- 
water mark, and there was a decided endeavour on the part 
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of the younger generation at the Conference to ostracise 
the English. A meeting was proposed to pray for the 
Boers, for which the chairman, Colonel von Knobelsdorff,^ 
refused to give permission. On being charged that 
he was afraid of the British, he stood up in the general 
meeting to tell the audience that he feared no man, but 
that he was afraid of doing wrong, and that as to prayer- 
meetings, they had not only his full sympathy, but also 
his concurrence, as long as they were not inspired by 
party-strife and political feeling. ' Let us pray for the 
Boers, by all means,' he concluded ; ' but let us pray for 
the English also ; God knows best to whom to give the 
victory.' 

His manly words, his tact and wisdom, as well as the 

1 Colonel Curt von KnobelsdorfF, a devoted worker in the cause of 
Gospel Temperance (died 1904), v?as bom at Berlin, 1839. He lost 
his father, a general in the Prussian Army, when still a child, and 
was educated in a military school. In 1857 he entered the 
Guards, at Potsdam, and took part in the campaign of 1866 against 
Austria. In 1870 he was again under arms in the Franco- German 
War, and fought in the battles of Weissenburg, Worth, and Sedan, 
and was present at the siege of Paris. He was the first oflScer of 
his battalion who received a decoration after the battle of Sedan. He 
saw the King of Prussia proclaimed German Emperor, at Versailles, 
and entered Paris with the victorious troops. After the war he 
returned with his regiment to a new garrison at Mayence. 
A new era in his life began with his visit to Heinrichsbad, in 
Switzerland. Here he heard for the first time that there was such a 
thing as conversion. Although a novice in things spiritual, he was 
not disobedient to the heavenly vision, but became a believer — and 
an abstainer. After retiring from active service he inaugurated the 
Gospel Temperance movement in Germany, of which cause he was 
to the very last a zealous advocate. 
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graciousness of some of the ladies present, like Countess 
von der Groeben, Fraul. von Bliicher, Baroness Pfeill, 
and others, and the clear and pointed preaching of some 
of the older speakers, helped to keep the equilibrium 
of good feeling among an attendance of twelve hundred 
persons,^ composed of various Christian nationalities, and 
to make the occasion a real blessing to many. Just 
to quote one iastance : On the eve of our leaving Blanken- 
burg, a Dutch lady, and naturally a fast friend of the 
Boers, was introduced to Mr. Morgan, to whom she 
confessed that she had promised Pastor Stockmeyer to 
shake hands with the first Englishman she should meet, 
and that, he being the man, she wished to shake hands 
with him. 

At the close of the Conference, Dr. Baedeker, who was 
going to Eussia with two returning Mennonite friends, 
suggested that Mr. Morgan should accompany him on his 
tour to the Eussian prisons. My husband communicated 
(from Berlin) with his business partners, and on receiving 
their approval decided to do so. We entered upon our 
journey one afternoon in September, and after three 
nights and two days of rather uncomfortable travelling — 
owing partly to the sudden change of weather from 
fair to cold and rainy, and partly to crowded trains 
and worrying frontier proceedings — we reached Eostow- 
on-the-Don, which is the best built city in the south of 
Eussia, after Odessa. There we were met by an Armenian 
brother, Patwakan Tarayanz, who, in previous years, 

1 In the first Conference at Blankenburg only thirteen persons 
took part, one of them being Dr. Baedeker. 
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had accompanied Dr. Baedeker on his tours to Siberia and 
China. His knowledge of Eussian, German, Xorwegian, 
and also English, made him a valuable guide and inter- 
preter, especially at meetings, for it sometimes happened 
that messages from the Bible had to be translated into 
two and three languages, and even four. ' Work, for the 
night is coming,' seemed to be Dr. Baedeker's motto, for 
however tired he may have felt at the end of a long 
journey, he would never hesitate to set to work immedi- 
ately. In order to save time, we often travelled by 
night, getting thus plenty of time for meditation, other 
occupation, apart from sleeping, being impossible in 
trains only lighted by candles. As soon as we arrived 
at a place large enough to boast of a prison, he would 
ascertain at once the number of prisoners, their nationality, 
their abiUty to read, and accordingly choose his Bibles 
for distribution. Being in possession of an authorisation 
from the Ministry of Justice to visit any prison he 
desired, he personally encountered no difficulty in this 
respect. The introduction of a stranger like Mr. 
Morgan might have been opposed on legal grounds, 
but never was, owing to the personal charm of 
our friend, who would take by storm the heart of any 
prison official. Mr. Morgan described at the time the 
Eussian prison system, and his experiences with the 
prisoners' friend ; but as the subject is fully dealt with 
in the biography of Dr. Baedeker,^ I will not enlarge 
upon it here, except to mention my own experiences. 

1 Dr. Baedeker aiid his Apostolic Work in Bussia, by E. S. Latimer 
(3s. 6d. net). Morgan & Scott, Ltd, 
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When we came to Kutais, in the Caucasus, Mr. 
Tarayanz went at once to the Prison Governor for informa- 
tion, and returned with a most obliging message, in which 
the word ' delighted ' and its equivalents figured promin- 
ently. ' This is your chance, Mrs. Morgan,' said Dr. 
Baedeker, who all the way along was anxious that I 
should see a Eussian prison for myself. We hailed a 
conveyance and drove to the prison gates immediately. 
I hesitated to leave the cab until permission should be 
obtained for me to enter. ' If we ask permission we shall 
not get it,' retorted our wise friend ; ' let us take it.' At 
that moment the gate opened, and he pushed me" in first. 
We were received with the greatest courtesy and taken 
all over the premises, even into the kitchen, where we 
tasted the prisoners' soup. Having heard so much of the 
horrors of Eussian prisons, I was pleasantly disappointed at . 
finding this particular one clean enough to compare with 
any penal institution I had previously seen. Among the 
three hundred prisoners there were seven women — some 
having little children — ^and some fine-looking Caucasians 
and Grusian noblemen. Three political offenders were 
kept in solitary cells, as was a great robber of the 
Caucasus, who was afterwards condemned to death, but 
whose gentle face made a strange impression on us. 

Before distributing the Bibles, both Dr. Baedeker and 
my husband addressed the prisoners, while I watched the 
expression on the different faces, some defiant, some 
indifferent, some tearful, but nearly all observing an 
attitude of reverence. One of the prisoners, a German- 
Eussian, with whom we afterwards entered into conversa- 
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tion, told us that the Governor was very much liked by 
the prisoners because of his kind and humane treatment 
of them. This was proved when a fire broke out in the 
vicinity, and the Governor asked for volunteers to help to 
quench it, adding : ' This will be an occasion for escape, 
but remember that I will have to suffer for it.' About 
sixty responded to the appeal, and every one of them 
returned to the prison. 

Having finished with the prisoners, we were invited 
to the Governor's house to take coffee. Mr. Morgan 
mentioned the American Penitentiary on Deer Island, 
near Boston, where everything is so nice that, according 
to the official's remark, some of the prisoners, even after 
discharge, did their utmost to get back into jail on a 
Monday, for a dish of Boston beans and bacon. The 
Governor smiled, and said : ' I am very much interested 
in the prison question, and have studied the American 
system. We in Eussia are improving, though slowly. I 
hope for much more in the future. In the meantime, 
a conscientious Governor will do all he can personally 
to alleviate any suffering.' 

On leaving Kutais the two friends agreed that this 
was the nicest prison they had seen together. I had for 
some time after to endure my husband's good-natured 
chaffing for having declared that the Governor was the 
nicest gentleman I had met with in Eussia ! He was of 
noble birth and — a Mohammedan. 

It is well known that Dr. Baedeker did not confine 
himself to the spiritual interest of prisoners, but was 
equally interested in the persecuted Stundists, for whom 
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he often appealed for help to the Christian public in 
Great Britain. We met some of these dear people, 
many of whom had been torn from their homes, their 
families, and their professions, to spend lonely years in 
exile ; but whom persecution and banishment only 
grounded firmer in the faith for which they contended. 
One incident lingers particularly in my memory. It 
was at Wladikawkas at the beginning of the main route 
over the mountains. While Dr. Baedeker was making 
his inquiries at the prison, Mr. Morgan and I went for a 
little stroll through the town. One particular house 
and its grounds attracted our attention, and we remarked 
to each other that it looked as if prosperity reigned 
within. On returning to the hotel we settled down to 
writing letters, when a knock was heard at the door, 
and a young man appeared, introducing himself as a 
Stundist,^ and in fluent English expressing his parents' 
wish to welcome us at their home. ' I have a carriage 
at the door,' he added, ' to show you the town, if you 
will allow me.' We accepted with pleasure. As we 
drove along, he asked suddenly: 'Would you like to 
see a Eussian convent ? ' We looked rather astonished 

1 The word Stundist is from the German word stunde (hour). The 
first German settlers invited to Eussia by Catherine ii., having no 
church of their own, used to come together in each other's houses 
for an Andachts-Stunde or Gebets-Stunde (praying-hour). Later 
on they called it simply 'the hour.' The name 'Stundist' is 
now applied to those Russians who claim for themselves the right 
of meditating upon the Word of God and expounding it, and of 
extemporary prayer — for the Greek Church does not forbid the 
reading of the Bible itself. 
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at the six-foot-tall handsome young man, volunteering 
to introduce us to a convent, but said : ' Yes.' He rang 
the bell, the door opened, and we were taken into a 
bright, simply furnished waiting-room, where we were 
soon joined by the abbess, a quiet-mannered oldish lady, 
who thanked us for our visit, and was evidently willing 
to answer all manner of questions. Everything was 
open to inspection — no window bars, no walls; the 
rooms pleasant and well lighted. In the dining-hall 
the nuns were assembled at the midday meal, and among 
them sat a poorly clad old man — a pilgrim — to whom, 
according to traditional custom, hospitality was extended. 
While they helped themselves, with big wooden spoons, 
to the food, another sister stood and read to them from 
the Gospel of Matthew. The impression made by the 
sisters was of having a more pleasant life than their 
Eomish sisters. They engage in sewing, fancy work, 
candle-making, attend to the garden, and housework, and 
are sent out to nurse sick people, and to sing at burials. 
It appears that at the time of the great schism in 
the tenth century, between the Eastern and the Western 
Church, convents were not the closed-up institutions 
as now exist in Eomish lands, fearing the observing 
eye of the public and the law. From here we went 
straight to the young man's home, and found it to be 
the same house we had been admiring a couple of hours 
before. Our kind host was a well-to-do business man, 
who had previously been banished to Gerusi on the 
Persian frontier. It was there that Dr. Baedeker met 
him, and proposed to him to leave his fatherland for a 
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freer country, but the banished man would not hear of 
such a thing. ' Leave Eussia ? Never ! ' 

' But what wUl you do ? ' objected his friend. 

' We can pray,' was the reply. 

' For whom ? ' 

' For the Emperor and religious liberty.' 

At the time of our visit his believing prayer seemed 
to have been answered ; partly at least. 

' It is hard,' he said, as we took dinner with him, ' to 
be deprived of wife and children for five years, as I have 
been. Yet for all that I would not change my religion ; 
and I am risking a new and more severe banishment by 
continuing in my- old ways. We have our meetings as 
before, but the police are not disturbing us now.' 

Just as we were going to leave, two heavily-bearded 
Cossacks dropped in, who, on being introduced as brethren 
in Christ, flung their arms around the neck of the doctor 
and then of my husband, and obeyed to the letter Paul's 
injunction : ' Salute one another with a holy kiss.' 

On returning to the hotel we resumed our writing, 
when another knock at the door made us lay down our 
pens. This time it was an elegant young lady, a doctor's 
daughter, requesting us to honour her parents with a 
visit. We went, and foimd Dr. Baedeker already there. 
His acquaintance with this charming family was one of 
those travelling incidents which turn into a friendship 
by the mere exchange of kindnesses. The whole family 
— except the father, whom duty detained — came to 
the station the next morning to see us off, bringing 
flowers and refreshments for the journey, ' My child 
9 
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received so much kindness while in England,' said the 
mother, 'that I feel I could do anything for English 
people.' Her eldest daughter had learned the language 
in our country, and so had the young man mentioned 
above. Both had brought back pleasant memories of 
their stay. ' This may encourage us to' continue sowing 
seeds of kindness,' said my husband afterwards, ' even if 
there be no prospect of our reaping the harvest ourselves. 
In this case we reaped what others had sown.' 

Our next halting-place was Petrowsk, a little town, 
the chief attraction of which, to us, was its large prison. 
We reached here late at night, and a day later left for 
Baku, the most important trading-place on the Caspian 
Sea, and a rapidly rising city, owing its development to 
the extensive oil-fields on the Apscheron Peninsula. 
What a dreary approach ! Naphtha everywhere filling 
the holes of the bad roads, forming little ponds, float- 
ing on the surface of the sea-water in the inlets. 
The air, like the soil, is impregnated with paraffin, 
which in this part of Kussia serves as fuel for railway- 
engines. For many miles around there is nothing but 
desert. Here and there is a solitary, puny tree, but 
every blade of grass seems to have a hard struggle for 
existence ; but yet men will come and settle down and 
defy the climate for the sake of gain. Almost every 
nation has a consul in Baku, and the population consists 
chiefly of Kussians, Armenians, Tartars, Persians, and 
Turks. 

We remained in Baku a whole week, holding meetings 
every day, mostly in private houses ; and on the Sunday 
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Dr. Baedeker and Mr. Morgan addressed four gatherings, 
speaking to Armenians in the morning and evening, and 
to Eussians and Germans in the afternoon. 

After the dreary surroundings of Baku, Tiflis — the 
picturesquely situated capital of the Caucasus — was a 
delightful change. It was full of animation on account 
of the centenary of the annexation of the Georgian 
Kingdom to the Kussian Empire, the event being 
commemorated by an exhibition of Caucasian products 
and industries. 

As we were looking around the museum a gentleman 
approached us, introducing himself as a countryman of 
ours. He was a young clergyman, devoting himself to 
work among sailors in Eussia. My husband handed him 
his card. ' Oh, the Editor of The Christian ! ' he 
exclaimed. ' I know the paper well. My father has 
been subscribing to it as long as I can remember.' 

Here, as in Baku, we were heartily welcomed and 
kindly entertained by friends of various nationalities; 
and meetings were held in private or in public, according 
to whether they took place in recognised churches or in 
private houses. We met, among other returned exiles, 
a Christian brother of German nationality, who had 
been banished for eight years, first to one place for 
making propaganda among the Eussians, and then to 
another, farther away, for having divided money among 
Stundists, sent to him for that purpose. 'At the last 
place I visited,' he said, ' I found many friends there, 
and willing ears for the Gospel.' 

On Dr. Baedeker's travelling programme was a visit 
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to Schemacha, a little town in the heart of the mountains, 
which soon after was to be visited by an earthquake; 
but on hearing that the Lutheran pastor there was 
opposed to his coming, Dr. Baedeker desisted from the 
intended journey, much to the disappointment of one in 
the party, who had been looking forward to this trip 
with an anticipation bordering on enthusiasm. Instead 
of getting, as we had hoped, some glimpses of those 
little explored regions which are lorded over by Kasbek 
and Elburz — the rocky home of myth (both mountain 
giants claim to have had Prometheus chained to them) — 
we found it necessary to turn our faces in the opposite 
direction. Two days later, at Batoum, where we took 
the boat for Sebastopol, we parted with our faithful 
guide, friend and interpreter, Patwakan Tarayanz, who, 
on his homeward way, was to take Bibles to some of the 
smaller prisons which Dr. Baedeker had been unable 
to visit. 

The Black Sea, so called because she can frown and 
look ' mighty black,' was in one of her best moods as the 
Xenia plied on the gently moving waves along the 
beautiful Crimean coast. On reaching our destination 
we found, among the Sebastopol Christians, a Eussian 
lady, all alive to her opportunities, who had learned her 
art of progressive Christian activity at Miss Macpherson's 
Home. She called together a little community of 
believers, all hard-working men and women, who, after 
listening with sparkling eyes to the message of love 
and cheer from the brethren of foreign lands, began 
to show their appreciation by embracing us. The 
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men attacked Mr. Morgan and Dr. Baedeker, and the 
women showered their favours upon me. There heing 
more representatives of the gentler sex than of the 
Strong, I certainly got most of the good things. 

On the following day the same Eussian lady-friend 
accompanied us to the Simferopol Prison, where she 
acted as interpreter for Dr. Baedeker. Our duty 
being fulfilled, and as our train did not leave until 
midnight, she proposed to take us to a Government 
ofBcial and his wife, who occupied a tiny house at the 
outskirts of the little town. Notwithstanding the 
advanced hour (about 9 p.m.), we were amiably received, 
and the samovar at once placed at our service. The 
lady asked whether they had room for her to stay with 
them overnight. ' Certainly, certainly,' said the young 
man, with the brightest smile on his face. 'Another 
friend has already dropped in, but it does not matter 
in the least. I can easily sleep on the sofa in the sitting- 
room.' This little bit of Eussian hospitality warmed 
our hearts for the cool night journey. 

Early the following morning we reached Melitopol, 
a little town in the TaUrida Government, where an 
omnibus-like carriage, with four horses abreast, was 
waiting to take us to the Mennonite Colony. As we 
drive on, quite a new world opens before us in the light 
of the rising sun. For about thirty versts (twenty 
English miles) we do not pass through a single village, nor 
is there a tree or bush to be seen as far as eye can reach. 
There is no track, no road, and we wonder how the 
moujik (Eussian peasant) knows his way. Being a 
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child of the Steppe he seems to find it by instinct. 
As we advance we notice evident signs of toil upon the 
land. Something on the lower horizon, that looked 
at first like a little cloud, becomes darker and takes 
shape until the indistinct mass is resolved into a 
village, and we see a fine estate. We alight in front 
of a handsome country house, surrounded by farm 
buildings, where we are heartily welcomed by the 
same kind friend who was our mentor on entering 
Bussia. 

This Mennonite Colony is like a miniature Germany 
in the vast empire of Eussia. During the five days that 
our visit lasted, we drove, in the vehicle described above, 
270 versts (180 English miles), visited a good number 
of villages, entered different homes of various conditions, 
receiving everywhere the impression of a prosperity 
simply enjoyed, the result of diligence, energy, and 
perseverance. 

The Mennonites — so called after their Eeformer, 
Menno Symonis — are of Dutch origin. Their creed is some- 
thing of a combination of the views of the Society of Friends 
and the Baptists. They believe in adult-baptism — which 
they administer by sprinkling. Their conscientious 
objection to war exposed them in times past to manifold 
persecutions, and was the chief cause of their leaving 
their own country. Catherine li., who desired to bring 
the bare regions of her Southern Empire under 
cultivation, held out to the industrious Mennonites 
great inducements, among which were exemption from 
military service, free exercise of their religion, and legal 
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privileges. Things have altered since Catherine II. 
made all these promises ' for eternity.' Instead of the 
ohiigatory military service, however, every able-bodied 
Mennonite, on reaching a certain age, is now bound to 
give four years to forest-planting. 

Evangelistic meetings were arranged daily during 
our stay. Dr. Baedeker's presence was hailed as that of 
a spiritual father in the colony, where his ' family ' was 
particularly large. We found the more spiritual in the 
community keenly interested in Mission work. Eeligious 
propaganda among the Eussians being forbidden — and, if 
attempted, punished with banishment — they are obliged 
to direct their energies towards the foreign field. They 
support missionaries in Java and Sumatra, in preference 
to spending more than is necessary upon their places of 
worship, all of which are of the utmost simplicity — no 
towers, no ornaments, not even a text on the whiter 
washed walls; but everywhere, however, scrupulous 
cleanliness. The elders sit on a raised platform, facing 
the people. The service is simple, prayers alternating 
with singing and the reading and exposition of the Word. 
Yet there are some who complaio of ' deadening ritualism ' 
in their Church. Although they have not the mass vest- 
ments, the incense, and the ceremonies, which, to Evan- 
gelical Christians, in Great Britain, are the embodiment 
of Eitualism, yet Eitualism may be as really there-^ 
as indeed it may also be in any Free Church or Mission 
meeting where forms take the place of real worship and 
quench the freedom of the Spirit. One of its indications 
here may be the traditional custom, by which every 
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married woman, before entering the Church, is obliged to 
remove her hat and to replace it with a bonnet. ' You 
were the only lady in the congregation with a hat,' 
remarked our hostess to me after the Sunday morning 
service. ' Was she ? ' inquired my husband. ' Were 
they very much shocked with her ? ' 'Oh no, they knew 
she did not know.' This reminded me of an incident in 
the United States, when a lady broke out into passionate 
tears because of the ladies in the choir having appeared 
in the church without hats. ' It is anti-scriptural ! it is 
anti-scriptural!' she moaned, in real distress of heart. 
It appeared that it was the pastor himself who had 
asked for the removal of the headgears, because of their 
fantastic, extravagant shapes. 

It was like leaving old friends when we said : ' God be 
with you ' to the ' dear Mennonites,' as Czar Alexander i. 
used to call them. We took the night train at the 
nearest station, and two days later found ourselves in 
Hungary's beautiful capital. Dr. Baedeker, who was 
anxious to see, on his way home, his dying friend, Colonel 
Pashkoff, at Paris, left us rather hurriedly at the last. 
With his departure closed one of the most interesting 
and enjoyable chapters in our travelling experience. 

Bad news about the weather was reaching us from 
home, early fogs having set in that year. Mr. Morgan, 
who, for some time past, had been entertaining the idea 
of visiting India, thought that the opportune moment 
had now come, and accordingly, after communica- 
ting with Mr. Scott, who never made any difficulties 
about my husband's travelling, we secured our berths in 
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the Austrian Lloyd mail steamer, Impercdor, which was 
to leave Trieste, on Novemher 3. 

During the intervening fortnight, my husband was 
taken very unwell, and we feared that we should have to 
sacrifice our tickets. However, he rallied as quickly as 
he had collapsed, and the doctor's opinion was that a sea- 
voyage could not do him any harm, and would probably 
do him much good. Accordingly, we started for Trieste, 
and embarked the following day, taking with us pleasant 
remembrances of Budapest, where, among others, we had 
met Eev. Dr. Andrew Moody — then Superintendent of 
the Scottish Mission to the Jews — Eabbi Lichtenstein, 
and Professor Szabo, the latter known for his activity in 
connection with the Keformed Church. A short visit to 
the North of Hungary, inhabited mostly by Slovaks, led 
Mr. Morgan to write an interesting article, from which 
I quote the following extracts : — 

' Just before Dr. Baedeker left us to visit England, 
' he asked me to visit a town of 8000 inhabitants in 
' Northern Hungary, and a village ten miles from it. 
' Here quite a noteworthy work began about twelve years 
' ago. Two sisters were led by the Spirit to go to a town 
' in Bohemia, seeking rest for their souls. An evangelist 
' showed them the way of life, " but he gave us too much 
' of Moses," said the sister who told us the story. " But 
' that was needful," interposed the other. No doubt it 
' was ; the pinch that Moses gave to the Pilgrim was part 
' of the process by which he was led to the Wicket Gate 
' and the Palace Beautiful. 

' These sisters then heard that Dr. Baedeker was in 
' Prague, whither at once they went, and this second 
' evangelist was used to complete what the Spirit of Truth 
' by the other had begun. Having returned home, they 
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' immediately began to let their light shine, and to hold 
' forth the Word of Life. For some years their patience 
' was tried, but in the fifth year God breathed as with His 
' south wind, and the Word accomplished that whereto 
' He had sent it. Instead of the thorn came up the fir 
' tree, and instead of the briar the myrtle tree. One of 
' these " fir trees," now in the house of the Lord, was an 
' inn-keeper and musician who had years before committed 
' a murder, and his conscience heard the blood of the victim 
' cry from the ground. At length, in his search for rest, 
' he came to one of the meetings held by these sisters. 
' There he found peace with God, and the peace of the 
' God of peace possessed his soul. But only for a little 
' while. Moses, the man of God, stepped in — the Law, 
' holy and just and good, had said : " Thou shalt do no 
' murder." Things did not go well with him, and the 
' unconfessed sin was the cause. At last this publican 
' felt that he must make restitution ; he gave himself up 
' to justice ; but as there was not sufficient evidence 
' beyond his own self-accusation, the officers of the law 
' declined to act. Before this confession he had retired 
' from his tavern, and from his worldly music, but God 
' requireth that which is past. After his confession his 
' peace was restored, and now, if overtaken by a fault, he 
' comes and confesses it at once. 

' This is one instance of God's working. Time and 
' space do not admit of my adding more than this — that 
' any one who will, may trace the hand of God through 
' the twelve years during which this work has endured. 
' Ninety saved people are the nucleus of the meetings. 
' But although the movement has exhibited more signs of 
' life than any other during the same period in the same 
' locality, it has been regarded as a " speckled bird." So 
' with the beautiful work of Frl. von Bliicher in Berlin, 
' and many more. 

' A Serious and Practical Question. — I am asking 
' myself : Why are the larger organisations so disposed 
' to despise the day of small things ? When, some years 
' ago, Methodism showed a few green leaves above the 
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' ground, in Vienna, the Lutheran pastors endeavoured to 
' prevent its development. The Lutheran Church also, 
' with the Eeformed Church, cried out, when the Free 
' Eeformed Church arose, to be protected from that new 
' sect. 

' A like spirit exists elsewhere. Men who are, gener- 
' ally speaking, generous and large-hearted, have expressed 
' themselves as out of sympathy with all small Missions, 
' especially if " unattached." But which of the great 
' denominations had not its origin in some such uncon- 
' sidered trifle ? 

' Methodism, which asserts itself as a synonym for 
' Christianity, was born on a tombstone, nursed in cottages 
' and kitchens, and grew strong by five-in-the-morning 
' prayer meetings and field-preaching among horny- 
' handed and black-faced Kingswood colliers. God thus 
' honoured it. 

' Every one of the great Protestant denominations was 
' a feeble folk at first. " Keligious Liberty " and the 
' " Voluntary Principle " used to be the emphatic watch- 
' word of what are now called the Fr6e Churches. Ought 
' not the like lib.erty, and the like principles, to be claimed 
' for others, instead of denied to them by those who have 
' contended for their enjoyment themselves ? 

He is the free man whom the truth makes free. 
And all are slaves beside. 

' It was among a few women by a riverside that a 
' little man (who was perhaps called Paulus — little in 
' contrast to that other Saul, who was head and shoulders 
' taller than any other man in Israel) founded at Philippi, 
' by " the grace of God, the first Church of Christ in 
' Europe. It was by means of a few women of a like ilk 
' that God laid His hand upon a profane tinker and 
' transfigured him into an inspired dreamer, who dreamed 
' dreams in prison which have sounded the tocsin of 
' spiritual liberty to thousands of captive souls. 

' Where would the Church of Christ have been — " His 
' body, the fulness of Him that fiUeth all in all " — but for 
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' the Apostles who were " made the offscouring of all 
' things," " a spectacle to the world, and to angels, and to 
'men?" Where, but for the witnesses endued with 
' power, clothed in sackcloth, who have gone forth unto 
' Him without the camp, bearing His reproach ? 

' It is not great Sauls who build up the Kingdom, but 
' shepherd-boys taken from caring for the flock ; striplings 
' who have gazed into the midnight heavens and heard 
' the music of the spheres declare the glory of God, until 

■ they fell down and worshipped, saying : " What is man 
' that Thou art mindful of him ? and the son of man 
' that Thou visited Him ? " 

' When I remember the Eevival of 1859, and how 
' glorious a time it was, yet hindered and cut short where 
' churches shut their hearts and doors against it, I am 
' distressed to find good men unmindful of the possibilities 
' hidden in every movement of the Holy Spirit. If the 
' historic headmaster of Eugby took off his hat to his 
' scholars because there might be a Milton or Luther or 
' Bunyan among them, we may well respect every con- 
' venticle where Christ is preached ; for if He be lifted 
' up. He will draw unto Himself all whom God has given 
' Him. I remember a man in Christ, bearing one of our 

■ country's most honoured names, who, when he passed an 
' open-air meeting, in a slum or in a park, uncovered his 
' head, to show his respect to the Master whom he served. 
' " He giveth power to the faint ; and to them that have 
' no might He increaseth strength." ' 



CHAPTER VIII 
NOETH INDIA 

A SHIP is a miniature world. The toiling classes 
are represented by the third class; the second,, 
broadly speaking, is the middle class ; and the first, 
the leisured, or moneyed class. Within these three 
distinct divisions made by the steamship companies, 
there are subdivisions and social grades almost as in 
those of the Indian castes, which the persons, thrown 
together for the time being, mark out for themselves. 
The work of selection begins with cautious glances, 
scanning, observing, and making mental notes of first 
impressions. It continues by recognising nods, imper- 
ceptible smiles, a ' good morning ' here and a ' how do 
you do ? ' there. In due course of time, the process 
of ' birds of a feather flocking together ' is accomplished 
among twos and threes, and among smaller and larger 
groups of kindred spirits, cliques being formed in which 
society at large is mimicked. Here gossip has its 
unrestrained sway, and the Chronique Scandaleuse 
finds its anonymous editor, publishers, and contributors. 
The few belles, or would-be-belles, or had-been-belles 

'4' 
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constitute a court before which each passenger is judged 
ere he is pronounced worthy to be spoken to. There 
is a poor man whom nature has endowed with crooked 
legs. He has the audacity to have a pretty wife. He 
says she is his third, but public rumour maintains 
that she is his fifth. He claims to know better. 
Public rumour at once declares that she is the sixth. 
None passes through this court unscathed, not even the 
fair judges themselves. 

There is a fellow-passenger whose table manners tell 
to the thoughtful that he has not had the advantage of 
a refined home, but his kind face attracts a lady who 
ventures to address him, and who, on finding him well- 
instructed, kind-hearted, and fond of literature, takes 
a growing pleasure in conversing with him. Immedi- 
ately the verdict is against her. How can she ? If 
she were a lady she could not possibly enjoy the society 
of a man who is showing such propensities to picking 
his teeth during meal-times ! One cannot ostracise 
her altogether; but she must meet with some con- 
demnation in proportion to her crime, and cutting 
sarcasm will do in this case ! 

Yes, this little world, brought together 'by hazard,' 
reflects the large world outside, with all its contrasts, 
virtues, and weaknesses. The prevailing element will 
give the key to the general demeanour. If the worldly 
one predominates, as in most cases it does, there will 
be a fair amount of competition in dress and looks and 
flirting, besides light talk — not always harmless — and 
complaints, notwithstanding the occasional dances, 
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card-playing, and other amusements, of the time 
' dragging along.' 

If the serious and religious element should pre- 
dominate, as it sometimes may, then it will lead the 
way. If a Bishop or some other Church dignitary 
happens to be on board, his presence diffuses a kind of 
' odour of sanctity ' which communicates itself especi- 
ally to the ladies, who, for the time being, become very 
devoted church-goers. At other times, on non-English 
vessels, the supplying of religious needs ia mostly left 
to the second-class passengers. As a rule they do their 
best. In the absence of clergymen or ordained 
ministers, a simple-hearted, homeward-bound or re- 
turning missionary will accept the invitation to take the 
Sunday Service. He preaches earnestly, and they who 
love the Word listen attentively. Conspicuous by their 
absence on such occasions are those with whom 'a man 
begins to be a man,' and worthy to be listened to, only 
after leaving Oxford or Cambridge. Such people would 
attend Mass, because, as a lady of the upper classes 
remarks, ' they (Eoman Catholics) are so very much in 
earnest ! ' But to listen to a Nonconformist or a man 
who has not received University training — not for any- . 
thing in the world ! 

Into this playing, gossiping, studying world pene- 
trates one day a ghostly passenger, unseen, but felt and 
dreaded. He demands a victim, and chooses neither the 
old nor the very young, but a strongly-framed, strongly- 
built, healthy-looking man in the prime of manhood 
and, after holding him twenty-four hours in his chilling 
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embrace, carries him away into another world. The 
sudden death-knell strikes a momentary terror alike into 
the heart of the idle and the busy, the heavy-hearted and 
the light-minded. An ' Oh ! ' of surprise runs through 
the crowd. Is he gone, really gone ? Poor widow — 
no children — what a lonely life for her ! Ere long, 
however, the sympathising comments cease, and people 
return to their accustomed places, and take up the 
interrupted thread of conversation with jokes and 
laughter as if nothing had happened. Only a few 
pay due reverence to the majesty of death, only a 
few bow under the solemnising influence, and give a 
thought to Eternity. They are those who themselves 
have trodden the path of sorrow and know the anguish 
of bereavement. 

Yesterday, the death-knell ; to-day, a ' silver wedding ' ; 
to-morrow, maybe, a betrothal ; and so the world's 
events are constantly being reflected in this floating 
community — so insignificant compared with the immensity 
of the ocean upon whose waters it is carried towards 
its destiny. 

This does not pretend to be ' a living picture ' of one 
particular vessel at a particular time, but rather the 
impressions of several voyages brought together. 

A fierce wind blew from the land when we embarked. 
My husband wondered whether there would be any 
congenial company on board the Imperator, and he was 
delighted to find that there were fifteen missionaries, 
representing German and English Societies, in the 
second class. He was soon recognised, and requested to 
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give Bible-readings, and these became a source of 
enjoyment to both speaker and listeners. The voyage, 
on the whole, was very pleasant, and the sea really 
rough only one night, on which occasion a wave, 
breaking through a skylight, inundated the cabin of 
an elderly Jewish lady, who, for the moment, thought 
herself on the brink of eternity. She asked my husband 
to help her in writing a claim for damages, and this 
incident brought us into close contact with her. She 
was pious and intelligent, and my husband, who found 
that she studied the Old Testament daily, had many an 
animated talk with her on the truth expressed in the 
familiar rhyme, ' The New is in the Old concealed ; the 
Old is by the New revealed.' He offered her, as a parting 
gift, a New Testament, which she promised to read and 
to compare with the Old. 

At Aden, which has been called the Gibraltar of the 
Eed Sea, we went ashore to see the Hall belonging to 
the United Free Church of Scotland Mission, founded by 
the Hon. Ion Keith-Falconer,^ who is buried at Aden. 

^ The Keith-Falconer Mission is the memorial of a life which 
was short indeed, but not too short to ' attempt great things for 
God.' The third son of Lord Kintore (himself a distinguished 
leader among British Evangelicals), the Hon. Ion Keith-Falconer 
was bom in 1856. He was chiefly known, as a young man, by 
his exploits in athletics, particularly in bicycle riding. With the 
ripening of life, he became prominent as an Arabic scholar. Then, 
reading in The Christian a statement by General Haig, 
regarding the neglected condition of the Arabs, he realised, like 
Henry Martyn, that the supreme business of his life lay in 
preaching Christ in the East. Proceeding to Aden, in 1885, he 
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In the reading-room of the little Mission-church we 
found a soldier of the West Kent Kegiment, from whom 
we learned that there was a Y.M.C.A. among the soldiers, 
at the Crater,^ five miles distant, and that he was the 
Secretary. He begged us to give our help to the friraid, 
in charge of the meetings, and we promised to do so. 

It was already dusk when we reached the barracks. 
Private M'Donald, who had been informed of our 
coming, was waiting for us. Eev. and Mrs. Potter, of 
Simla, were with us, and we finished the evening with a 
bright meeting, in which the members of the Association 
took a hearty part, apologising for not being able to 
accompany their singing with music. They had a piano, 
but it had been ' killed ' by rats ! It was nearly mid- 
night when we returned to our boat. 

Among the outgoing missionaries were four ladies, 
engaged to be married on their arrival in India. One 
was a member of a church in our neighbourhood. 
About two months after our arrival in Bombay we met 
her again as a happy wife and nussionary at the Baptist 
Mission, Serampore. The clouds of sorrow were already 

laboured with remaxkable energy, but, after many attacks of fever, 
passed to his rest in May, ISSV. 'He died,' says Dr. Sinker, 
'just at Henry Martyn's age. Like him, he " fulfilled a long time 
in a short time." ' 

1 The Crater is that of an extinct volcano, in which, centuries 
prior to the British occupation, tanks had been hewn, capable of 
holding millions of gallons of water. The British restored the 
tanks (at a tremendous cost), but they are said to be comparatively 
useless now. Bain is very rare in these bare regions. When we 
saw them there was not a drop of water in all the reservoirs. 
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gathering round, for she was to become a widow before 
being a mother, and was to lose the little child God 
gave her. But for the time being the shadows were 
veiled by the floods of sunshine which enveloped her 
young life with happiness. 

India has been called a museum of races, in which 
man can be studied from his lowest to his highest stages 
of culture. In area as large as all Europe, omitting 
Eussia, it is a country of countries, in which about eighty 
different languages are spoken, and where there are 
widely differing types of men. To put into concise 
terms the impressions which this wonderful land makes 
upon a newcomer, is next to impossible. A friend and 
resident in the country, to whom we made this remark, 
said : ' Yes, the first time you come it is to find your 
way ; the second time it is to enjoy India.' 

At Bombay, we were glad to meet the founder of the 
Industrial Missions' Aid Society, Mr. H. W. Fry, who 
took us kindly by the hand, and initiated us into all the 
requirements of an Indian tour. ' You must, of course, 
have a boy to accompany you,' he said, ' to look after 
your luggage, and to protect you against the aggressive 
attention of the natives. Impossible to do without one, 
especially in the North of India.' We submitted to 
superior wisdom and experience. Our '.boy' was a 
large broad-shouldered man from fifty to sixty years of 
age, who, upon producing splendid (and in his case genuine) 
references from former travellers, was engaged by Mr. 
Morgan to accompany us as far as Calcutta. He promised 
that we should be the object of his constant vigilance 
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and care, the very apple of his eye ! He kept his word 
— except when he did not ! It happened sometimes 
that on arriving at our destination in the middle of the 
night, we had to find our ' boy ' and wake him up before 
we could avail ourselves of his services. 

Another precaution we were advised to take was to 
provide ourselves with brandy, for emergency cases. Not 
objecting to alcohol for urgent medical purposes, we 
accepted half a iiask from our friend (himself an 
abstainer), and after carrying it about with us for six 
months, brought it home untouched. This is mentioned 
simply to contradict the erroneous idea — cherished by 
whisky traders — that one cannot do in India without 
alcohol. What one really ought to be careful about is, 
not to violate any of the health laws as dictated by the 
peculiar climatic conditions of the country. Cold drinks, 
such as unboiled water, lemonade, etc., are better abstained 
from, especially at the stations. We made it a point, 
in travelling, never to drink anything but very hot tea 
or water, no matter what the temperature was, and we 
found that by avoiding cold beverages we not only 
suffered less thirst, but that ' keeping our bodies under,' 
i.e. not allowing them the satisfaction of the natural 
desire for something cold — ^very cold, ice if possible — 
helped nature to keep them in the best condition. 

WhUe keeping a general outline of a prospective 
journey before his eyes, Mr. Morgan avoided as much as 
possible making definite plans, or mapping out details 
beforehand. This method, or rather non-method, had 
at any rate the charm of the unexpected, for there was 
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something of romance in finding ourselves in a place for 
which, primarily, we had not been bound. My husband 
was so anxious to be led by the Spirit, that when the 
conviction pressed upon him to do a thing, he would 
renounce anything and make any sacrifice in order to 
do what he beUeved to be God's will. Much as his 
friends, his wife not excepted, might shake their heads 
at the time, subsequent results would force them to admit 
that he was right after all. 

We went more or less along the beaten track, however, 
visiting Poona, Ahmednagar, Godhra, Dohad, Baroda, 
Nariad, Ahmedabad, Jeypore, Ambere, Delhi, Aligarh, 
Allahabad, Agra, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Benares, Calcutta, 
Darjeeling, and Eanaghat. It being the year preceding 
the last great Durbar at Delhi, there were comparatively 
few tourists about, so that we found plenty of accom- 
modation in the trains. By informing the stationmaster, 
twenty-four hours before departure, of our intended 
journey, we generally obtained a whole carriage to our- 
selves, in which we felt as private as in our own house. 
Indeed, on all occasions we foimd the railway authorities 
most anxious to oblige us, as two incidents may show. 

To avoid the heat of the Indian midday and avail 
ourselves of the convenience of fast trains, all our longer 
journeys were made at night, and we used to arrive at, 
and start for, our respective destinations at almost all 
hours between sunset and sunrise. One night on waking 
up, Mr. Morgan looked at his watch, exclaiming : ' Why, 

it is past 2 a.m. We are due at We ought to 

have arrived ! ' We looked out of the window to read the 
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name of the station, and lo ! it was the place at which 
we were expected. The train was already moving 
out of the station, so we shouted to the officials : ' Stop, 
stop ! ' They did so, giving us plenty of time to 
descend, and being apparently quite unruffled by the delay. 

On another occasion, we were timed to leave Aligarh 
at 1 a.m. Owing to the Christmas festivities there was 
a great deal of excitement among the Christians, and 
the garry-man forgot to attend in time. The Mission 
buggy was therefore brought forth hurriedly, and, the 
horse being of doubtful energy, we went off at a 
hesitating step. As we approached the railway crossing, 
one of our trunks fell from the buggy ; then, before we 
had time to recover it, the railway barriers were closed, 
and we had to stand and watch the express as it passed 
us and steamed into the station. In the stillness of the 
night we heard it puffing and whistling; it seemed to 
call out impatiently : ' Haste, haste, haste.' We counted 
the minutes : one, two, three. Still the barrier would not 
open. ' We'll catch it or die in the attempt,' exclaimed 
our friend, Mr. Lawson (now of the Pilibhit Evangelistic 
and Industrial Mission), and he ran across the railway 
lines as fast as his nimble feet would carry him. The 
signal had been given for the train to start, when he 
caught hold of the stationmaster, crying : ' Pray stop it ; 
two British travellers are coming along.' Some minutes 
later we were bundled iuto an empty compartment, and 
all our luggage after us. 

One plan in our travelling, to which Mr. Morgan 
always most conscientiously adhered, especially in large 
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cities, was to abstain from calling upon the missionaries 
(unless we had been previously invited) until my curi- 
osity for sight-seeing had been satisfied. This was done 
to avoid giving them needless trouble. Many travellers, 
for want of thought rather than want of heart, will use 
letters of introduction simply to facilitate pleasure, quite 
unmindful of the fact that the recipient of the letter 
(who is probably asked to show kindness to the bearer, 
as a dear friend of the writer) is in most cases an over- 
worked man, and that in one way or another (maybe at 
the cost of his own health) he will have to make up 
the time which he spends in pointing out an architectural 
wonder here, an historical point of interest there, or in 
telling leisurely some palpitating incident of the Mutiny. 
There are even tourists who have not the slightest 
sympathy, or very little, with Evangelical propaganda 
and missionaries, but who will unscrupulously avail 
themselves of their services, knowing them to be the 
most approachable of foreign residents. ' We seem to 
be looked upon by tourists as a kind of public property,' 
said two missionary friends to us, after telling us of two 
ladies who, on a tour in the mountains, had been over- 
taken by bad weather, and sought shelter at their station. 
Every courtesy and attention that the Mission was capable 
of giving had been bestowed upon them. They were 
entire strangers. How did they pay their hosts ? By 
calumniating Missionary Bodies in general, or rather 
repeating the calumnies of others, for they did not know 
anything about the actual work from personal contact or 
experience. 
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We found this spirit of depreciation of the good 
accomplished by missionaries to be very rampant 
among that class of tourists commonly known as ' snobs.' 
Well do I remember a long discussion which my 
husband had on this subject with a gentleman at Delhi 
who asserted that the Hindus would be 'much better 
off without missionaries.' 'They have their religion,' 
he said ; ' it is good enough for them. Leave them alone. 
' And as to missionary ladies ! ' he continued, ' I wish 
they were less useful and more ornamental.' 'What 
business have they to go into the Zenanas, where they 
are not wanted, and tell the inmates that they are not 
treated rightly? The Hindu women are quite happy 
until they are told that they are not.' So he ' reasoned,' 
adding that the only thing wanted was the spread of 
education. When Mr. Morgan found himself confronted 
by ignorance, coupled with conceit and obstinacy, he 
preferred not to argue. In this case, however, he ' took 
up the glove,' and challenged his opponent to tell him 
who, if not the missionaries, were the forerunners of all 
that is good in our Indian Government? 'The East 
India Company,' he said, ' never troubled about educating 
the natives. The task was begun by the Christian 
missionaries, who first took the trouble to study the 
vernacular dialects, in order to preach the Word of God, 
and to translate it for the benefit of the people. They 
were crossed in their plans, discouraged in their en- 
deavours, and held liable to deportation, but they never 
willingly abandoned their post. As to the Press — 
that all -important vehicle of public opinion — if there 
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are now hundreds of vernacular newspapers throughout 
India, representing all shades of opinion, political, 
religious, and social, and dealing with aU the present- 
time problems, it is because of missionaries who 
were the first to cast type in the vernacular 
languages and to employ native compositors.^ If 
there are now schools for girls, if feminine educa- 
tion is being more and more encouraged, if there are 
now Hindu women in possession of University degrees, 
they owe it in the first instance to the efforts of 
missionaries, who in this, as in other matters, have 
proved the pioneers of progress. The despised emissaries 
of Christ had even something to do with the administra- 
tive reforms under the benevolent rule of Lord William 
Bentinck, of whom Macaulay wrote: "He abolished 
cruel rites (as widow burning), he effaced humiliating 
distinctions, he gave liberty to the expression of opinion ; 
his constant study was to elevate the intellectual and 
moral character of the nations committed to his charge." ' 

Our gentleman critic had nothing to say in reply to 
all this, and retired from the discussion with as good a 
grace as possible. 

Of course nobody who is at all well read in the 
history of nations and acquainted with the events of 
recent years will commit such a blunder as to make 
statements prejudicial to Christian Missions. Nearly 
every one wiU admit that they are useful institutions, 

1 The earliest vernacular newspaper was issued in Bengali, by 
the Baptist Mission at Serampore (Carey, Marshman, and Ward) 
in 1818. 
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and that their representatives are for the most part 
lovable and worth knowing. But what impressed us 
was the idea which obtained in some people's minds, 
that these Missions had a kind of professional monopoly 
of all that is religious and spiritual. It seemed to us 
during that trip, as if India's Christian testimony was 
almost entirely confined to preachers and evangelists, 
for again and again my husband would be asked : ' Are 
you a clergyman V or, ' One can see that you are a 
minister.' 

In our visitation of Mission stations, which included 
generally the educational and industrial departments, 
we sought to proceed, not by personal selection, but by 
the guidance of the Spirit. Sometimes we went by 
invitation, sometimes on our own account — even where 
there was no hotel acconimodation to be obtained. At 
Agra we were the guests of Eev. J.. P. and Mrs. 
Haythomthwaite, of the Church Missionary Society ; 
at Ahmedabad, of Eev. John F. Steele, of the Irish 
Presbyterian Mission ; at Dohat, in the Bhil country, of Dr. 
and Mrs. M'Neill, also of the I.P.M. ; at Aligarh, Godhra, 
Baroda, Nariad, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Calcutta, of the 
representatives of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Mission. In Burma, South India, and Ceylon, it was 
of the Baptist Missions that we saw most, but also a 
good deal of other missionary organisations. 

At Ahmednagar, whither we went to see the Carpet 
Factory of the Industrial Missions' Aid Society, we were 
in danger of spending the night under the starlit sky. 
Through a mistake in the address, our telegram to the 
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missionary who was to receive us had not reached its 
destination, and there was nobody at the station to meet 
us. There was no hotel in the place. We wandered 
about for two hours trying to find the right house, and 
knocking in vain at several doors. At last we were 
directed to the American Mission Compound, where our 
night Odyssey ended. It was after 1 a.m., but Eev. 
James Smith and his wife, startled from their first sleep, 
took our intrusion most pleasantly, saying that such 
things were of frequent occurrence with them. 

It was the year after the last great famine — ^the 
greatest for many years, and famine orphanages were the 
special feature of Christian Missions. Some had assumed 
the charge of thousands of orphans ; others of hundreds p 
some again had to be contented with a small number ; 
but they all had some share in the huge rescue work. 
While passing through Gujerat, one of the districts 
in which the famine was sorest, where about thirty per 
cent, of the population had been swept away within a 
few months, we listened to the same woeful tale, of 
deepest misery and agonising distress, which everywhere 
prevailed. 

A worker of the Methodist Episcopal Mission told 
us that 15,000 corpses had been gathered in that district, 
and burned near the riverside by their workers. Each 
morning their Mission Compound was surrounded by 
dead. Oh, the misery ! The emaciated bodies were 
attacked by birds of prey before the last sigh was 
breathed. While Mr. and Mrs. Ward made superhuman 
efforts to save lives from the grip of famine and cholera, 
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their own little one was carried to the grave. Others 
had similar heart-rending experiences; but not any 
spoke of themselves, all vieing with each other to do 
justice to the heroism of their fellow-workers. We were 
told by Dr. M'Neill at Dohat, that one day before 
breakfast as many as 450 corpses were picked up from the 
fields and the roadside. Several of the bravest workers in 
the field literally laid down their lives in their Master's 
service ; for their death — ^humanly speaking premature — 
was ascribed to overstrain and exhaustion. 

The great famine was over, but not the trials 
subsequeiit upon such a calamity. At the time of our 
visit, locusts and rats were playing havoc in Gujerat. 
The natives, believing that the souls of people who died 
by famine had entered into rats, would refuse to kill 
them, and refrained from sowing any crops at alL 

Speaking about the quality of the missionaries, Mr. 
Morgan says in one of his letters to The Christian : — 

' For one result of the famines, at least, we may be 
profoundly thankful. They have proved the quality 
•■ of the missionaries and the stuff that, with small 
' exceptions, they are made of. Should there be a return 
' of the like calamity, there is no doubt that moneys 
' contributed will be more wisely and faithfully 
' distributed by them than by any other means. More 
' wisely, because they are in more personal, more intimate, 
' more sympathetic touch with the sufferers than Govern- 
' ment officials can be, more faithfully, because they could 
' not if they would, and would not if they could, appro- 
' priate a garment or a grain of corn to any other purpose 
' than that for which it was intended. 

' While it is acknowledged throughout India what 
' devotion the European officials of the Government and 
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' the missionaries of all nationalities — British, American, 
' German, Swedish, Dutch, etc. — displayed during the 
" famine, it is freely and generally asserted, that two 
' classes grew fat — the corn merchants and the native 
' officials, the latter systematically deducting for them- 
' selves a portion of the allowance made to the starving. 
' If the amount fixed for each per day was seven pice — 
''Ifd. — the sufferer would only get six pice, one being 
' detained by the distributor.' 

At Jeypore, the capital of an independent Native 
State of the same name, we called upon Dr. M'Alister 
and Eev. J. Traill, of the United Free Church of Scotland 
Mission, who with their helpers had for years past 
carried on a fine work there, notwithstanding that they 
had not been able to obtain permission from the 
Maharajah to build a church. The meetings on Sunday 
mornings were held in the schoolhouse, and in the 
afternoon on the open verandah of Mr. Traill's bungalow. 

There we listened one day to the testimony of a 
native elder who expressed, in warm words, his feelings 
with regard to the missionaries. He said that though 
as workers they encountered the greatest difficulty in 
the caste system, yet they saw hope in the disposition 
of the younger generation to overlook these distinctions. 
When the missionaries first entered the country, the 
Hindus regarded them as enemies, who had come to 
abolish the dearest thing they possessed, even their 
religion ; but in the course of the years they found that 
love alone prompted their actions, and in no time was 
this so visible as during that fearful famine, in which 
so many missionaries laid down their lives for the 
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suffering natives. He laid particular stress upon the 
fact that they owed a debt of gratitude to the mission- 
aries through whom those native oflBicials who had abused 
the confidence placed in them in the distribution of the 
famine funds, had been found out and removed. 

A few miles from Jeypore, lies Ambere, the 
ancient capital, known as ' the deserted city.' It is 
picturesquely situated, and with its half-ruined temples 
and tombs, its magnificent royal palace, its depopulated 
streets and houses, and the strong fortress crowning the 
mountain against which it leans, Ambere appears like 
one of those legendary cities of enchantment of which 
folklore tells that they owe their fate to the ill-will of a 
magician. What has caused the city to be thus aban- 
doned ? Nothing less and nothing more, we are told, 
than giving heed to the teaching of their wise men. A 
' holy man ' in the past had uttered the warning that 
unless a certain generation of the ruling dynasty left the 
residence of their forefathers and founded a new city, 
Jeypore's king would lose his crown, and the people 
would be conquered by a foreign ruler. Accordingly, in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, by the command 
of a new Maharajah, a new city was laid out, beauti- 
ful new palaces being erected, by the side of which the 
people built their hovels. 

Jeypore is now the prosperous capital of the most 

prosperous of independent Native States. It is in its 

' Palace of the Winds ' that Mrs. Karl Kumm (n^e Lucy 

Guinness) dreams her dream of India ^ — one of the most 

1 An Indian Bream : a Missionary Study of India. 
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striking and fascinating expositions of India's spiritual 
needs. By order of the present Mabarajahj all the 
houses lining the wide and regular streets are painted 
uniformly in an exquisite shade of pink, which in 
daylight gives the city an almost dazzling appearance.. 
But here, as in other Indian cities — and here perhaps 
more than elsewhere — one is struck by the close prox- 
imity of hovels to palaces, of wretchedness to magnificence. 
On our way to the museum (of which the late King 
Edward — whenPrince of Wales — laid the foundation stone, 
in 1872) we met a Hindu wedding-processiom. Perched 
on an elephant, the bridegroom is followed by a large 
suite of magnificently dressed men and boys — either on 
horseback or riding on elephants — and ladies in covered 
litters. He looks about him, half-proud and half- 
amused. He may be about eleven years of age ; his face 
is covered with marks which show to the throng around 
that he has performed all the prescribed ceremonies to 
the gods. It is a gorgeous procession* 'A costly 
wedding ! ' remarks our companion, ' for it may not only 
cost his or the bride's parents their fortune, but it may 
get them into debt and bondage for the rest of their own 
and their children's lives.' 

The Hindu is so fond of show, that in order to satisfy 
the craving of vanity, he will often squander all he has, 
in order to give a fine feast and make the people talk 
about him. 

Early the next morning, so as to avoid the boiling heat 
of midday, we started for the deserted city, making the 
ascent to the royal palace on an elephant from the^ 
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Maharajah's stahles. At the entrance was an altar, dedi- 
cated to India's favourite goddess, KaU. Our guide took 
off his shoes and prostrated himself before the hideous 
image, to whom each day a goat is sacrificed. In olden 
days the sacrificial offering used to be a human being, 
taken from among the captives or slaves. Since the 
white hands of Queen Victoria took the reins of India's 
Government, the skuU-necklaced goddess has become more 
modest in her demands. On our way back, my husband 
endeavoured to make our guide understand that God is not 
a bloodthirsty Being, but a God of Love, and that Christ, 
instead of demanding bloody offerings, became a sacrifice 
for us, suffering the death on the Cross, in order to give all 
who believe in God through Him, not only forgiveness of 
sin, but life everlasting. Our ' boy,' who was a man of 
average intelligence, appeared to listen attentively ; but 
when my husband had finished, he shook his head, and in 
' pigeon-English ' replied : ' Yes, Christ good — Jesus very 
good ; but Kali good also — yes, very good.' It is the 
Hindu's boast that he is the most tolerant in religion, and 
that what is good for the Western man, may not be good 
for him. He will give hospitality to other gods, and 
admit even Christ into his pantheon as suiting some of 
the people ' from across the seas,' but to give Him place 
over his own gods — no, never ! 

The educated classes are slowly emancipating themselves 
from the old ideas ; but comparatively few of the college- 
taught embrace Christianity. Wherein lies the cause ? 
The causes are legion, but my husband thought that the 
chief among them most certainly lay in the irreligious 
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example given by so many representatives of so-called 
Christian nations. ' If therefore the light that is in thee 
be darkness, how great is that darkness' (Matt. vi. 2'S).- 

In viewing the important sights of a city, Mr. Morgan 
often availed himself of the paid services of Hindu ex- 
students, glad of the opportunity to speak to them on the 
subject nearest his heart. They generally expressed 
themselves in good English, and- when asked where they 
had learned the language, would not infrequently reply : 
'At the Mission-Schools ' or ' At the Mission- College.' Some 
confessed to be Christians in heart, but afraid of causing 
sorrow to their families by open confession; others admitted 
the truth of Scriptural teaching, but did not see the need 
of breaking openly with the religion of their ancestors ; 
others, again, made ludicrous assertions and statements 
in support of Hinduism; one, for example, maintaining 
that the best Hindu women deplored the abolition of 
widow-burning, since they were now prevented from 
manifesting their conjugal love and devotion. ' To eat 
fire ' was not an inviolable law ; i.e. a woman could and 
did refuse consent to being burned with her husband's 
corpse; but once her acquiescence was obtained there 
was no getting out of it, and the priests as a rule so 
wrought upon their feelings, by telling them marvellous 
stories of preceding examples, and exalting their notions 
of the merit that would accrue to them by such an act, 
that many were persuaded into thus becoming ' saints.' 

A woman's god is her husband. To plqfise him is 
the highest tenet of her religion. Stories were told us 
like the following : There was once a woman who had a 
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very bad husband. He had a loathsome disease, and 
spent most of his time among dancing girls; when he 
came home, he beat and tortured her cruelly ; in short, 
he was so vile, that the gods took pity upon her and 
sent a messenger to take her to the abode of bliss. She, 
however, refused to go without her husband. The 
messenger, after conveying her message to the gods, re- 
turned with the news that he had obtained permission 
for her to take her husband with her. The husband, 
instead of being pleased, said that he would not dream of 
going without his favourite dancer. As the woman still 
refused to go alone, the messenger left her, and there was 
another conference among the gods, who finally decided 
to let the dancing girl come, too. ' But how can I go with- 
out my musician who pipes the tune to my dancing ? ' cried 
the girl, in distress ; ' unless he can accompany me, I 
prefer remaining on earth.' What was to be done? 
The gods wanted the faithful wife badly, and as there was 
no other way of getting her but by allowing her husband 
and the dancing girl and musician to come also, they put 
on a pleasant smile, and said : ' Yes, for her sake.' The 
devoted wife was thus instrumental in bringing three 
persons besides herself into the Hindu heaven ! The 
moral is obvious. 



CHAPTER IX 

NOETH INDIA — continued 

A COEDIAL welcome awaited us at all the Mission 
-^--*- stations we were able to touch in our journeyings. 
At several places we met with festive receptions, being 
presented with bouquets, decorated with flower-necklaces, 
welcomed with speeches, etc. In a word, a great deal of 
fuss was made about the representatives of the 'Headers 
of The Christian ' — whose liberal contributions to the 
Famine Fund amoimted to over £14,500, in addition to 
quantities of food, and material for garments. 

At Nariad, where Eev. George Washington Park was 
busy establishing industrial plant for the training of 
famine orphans, a group of boys salaamed before us, 
pointing, at the same time, to their pink shirts. Mr. 
Morgan looking puzzled, Mr. Park laughingly explained : 
'They come to thank you and Mr. Scott for The 
Cheistian flannel. Some bales of this pink material 
arrived from London just in time to use for our boys.' 

Fearful as was the calamity of the last great famine,^ 

1 There are districts in India never free from scarcity, and 

where famines on a smaller scale frequently occur. 

163 
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it was not without its attendant blessings. The noble, 
and in many instances self-sacrificing, manner in which 
all the Christian nations came forward, anxiously 
seeking to alleviate the suffering of India's millions, was 
a triumph of the spirit of solidarity which goes under 
the name of philanthropy and finds its origin in Chris- 
tianity. India has always had its small or its great 
famines, as far as history is able to trace events ; but 
both under Hindu and Mohammedan rule little endeavour, 
if any, was made to rescue the starving ones ! The 
Hindus looked upon the famines as punishments meted 
out for sins committed in a former existence, and the 
Mohammedans regarded their coming as part of a fate 
from which none could escape. Both views, enforced by 
their respective religions, furnished ample excuses for 
leaving the evil unmitigated. 

As an earthquake sends its seismic waves to remote 
regions, so the emulation in Christian charity, as soon 
as the alarm cry of ' Famine ! ' was sounded, had its effect 
on India's rich and noble, many of whom would vie 
with each other in generous efforts to save their country- 
men from a lingering and terrible death. And yet to 
how many tens of thousands of sufferers the saving 
bowl of rice or the piece of bread was tendered too late ! 
Babes were found half eaten by animals ; others, with 
the breath of life still in them, were clinging to the 
breasts of their dead mothers. After visiting several 
famine rescue homes (where death was still performing 
a gradual sifting process amid cases of extreme prostra- 
tion) hosts of pinched faces, hollowed cheeks, sunken eyes, 
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heads cSovered with sores, pursued us in dreains, like so 
many phantoms; and yet of all the sad sights none 
seemed to us sadder than the apathy of a child past 
recovery. ' This poor darling,' said a missionary, pointing 
to a tiny mite of a girl, ' has taken to picking mud and 
eating it wherever and whenever she can. We cannot free 
her from the habit, and there is no hope of her getting well.' 
The danger of stai;vation being averted, and the 
general generous impulse somewhat abated, the world 
turned to criticising India's Government. What did 
Great Britain mean by letting her subjects starve? 
What a lack of prevision and provision ! Why not 
endeavour to create better economic conditions within 
the Indian Empire ? Why not extend the irrigation 
system ? Why not this ? Why not that ? Surely, 
however, nothing is easier than to criticise, especially 
from afar. Mr. Morgan was assured by long-time 
residents that the Government was realising its responsi- 
bility, and that it had for years been introducing 
agricultural and other reforms, and pushing on irrigation 
works with all possible vigour. A good deal of the 
blame imputed to the Government attached to the 
people themselves, who, bound by the iron rule of caste, 
too often frustrate the Government's excellent intentions. 
The best attempts at reforms can achieve nothing unless 
the people give their co-operation willingly and intelU- 
gently. Dr. Murdoch,^ of Madras, wrote on the matter 

1 The career of the late Dr. Murdoch was a very remarkable 
one. He went out to Oeylon in the early forties as a Government 
schoolmaster, but after a few years resigned this service, and was 
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— by the invitation of the viceroy, Lord Curzon — clearly if 
not exhaustively. An immediate benefit resulting from 
the famine was the placing of thousands of children under 
Christian teaching and influence, so that, at all events, 
their emancipation from the bondage of caste and the 
tyranny of precedent was secured. 

Among our most interesting incidents of travel was 
our visit to Pandita Eamabai's Widows' Home — which is 
named ' Mukti ' (' Salvation '). "We went there from Poena, 
with Eev. W. W. Bruere and Eev. Dennis Osborne (the 
latter was in the last year of his earthly existence), and 
after greeting the Pandita, were treated, in Oriental 
fashion, to a breakfast of rice and pulse, delicious chipati 
(unleavened bread), buffalo butter, and bunches of bananas ; 
on which occasion we made honest but clumsy attempts 
to imitate the nimble grace of Babu Gadre — a converted 
Brahman, and Pandita Eamabai's chief helper — in using 
our natural ' forks.' 

Tour years ago,' laughingly remarked our Hindu 

accepted as a missionary of the United Presbyterian Cliurcli of 
Scotland. He established the Ceylon Book Society (now the 
Ceylon Branch of the Christian Literature Society for India) and 
founded the Madras School-Book Society. On the formation of the 
Christian Literature Society for India in 1858, his services were 
sought as its first Indian agent. In addition to this, he had, since 
1867, undertaken the honorary supervision of the work of the 
Keligious Tract Society in India. For more than a generation 
almost all the Christian publishing agencies in India looked up 
to him as their head, finding in him a wise counsellor and 
never-failing friend. He resigned his position in 1903. In 1904 
the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal of the first class was conferred upon him 
in recognition of his lifelong labours. 
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brother to Mr. Osborne, as he sat down by the 
missionary's side, on a square board, on the floor, ' you 
would not have enjoyed the privilege of sitting with me 
in the same row, much less of eating with me, for I 
would have dreaded even the shadow of a European 
falling upon my food.' Brahman food thus 'contaminated ' 
has to be thrown away. 

Save on our arrival, and at dinner, and before leaving, 
we saw little of the Pandita. At her post from early 
morn till nightfall, she was the soul and the brain of 
the whole estabUshment — praying, teaching, managing, 
directing, writing. 

The plague had broken out at Poona, and the inmates 
of the High School (founded by the Pandita) at that town 
were temporarily removed to Mukti, making the number 
of the inmates up to about two thousand. Activity and 
order reigned everywhere. In one building the women 
were preparing the floor, by smearing it with a mix- 
ture of cow-dung and clay, which an American friend 
called a ' peculiar, but an effective, varnish.' Farther up 
a number of them were stamping pebbles and sand into 
the ground to prepare it for the flooring of a new shed ; 
others were making oil, attending to the cultivation of 
garden and fields, or engaging in weaving, spinning, rope 
and broom making, needlework, embroidery, or in the 
other industries which are taught at Mukti. 

A new church, which was to hold two thousand five 
hundred people, was in progress of building, and was 
being used during the week as a school building. It 
was a beautiful, never-to-be-forgotten sight, when, in the 
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afternoon, Mr. Morgan and Mr. Osborne addressed the 
inmates who assembled under the half- completed roof. 
They represented all ages, from the tender infant to the 
grey-haired woman — and every one of them was a widow. 

The little girls, we were told, are encouraged to pray 
aloud before retiring to bed, and quaint indeed were 
some of the petitions they put into words. One would 
say : ' I am very naughty. I give much trouble to my 
matron. I thank Thee for this.' Another : ' Dear Lord, 
give Bhai (Pandita) much work to do,' or ' Make dada 
(Mr. Gadre) a good girl.' There are none but girls at 
Mukti, so they ask God to make every one 'a good girl.' 
The diffei-ence of sex, as the Pandita said, is of little 
consequence before Him. He knows what they mean, 
and overlooks their mistakes. He is also sure to answer 
the request of the little one who ories to Him : ' God, 
nobody loves me, make them love me.' The heart-cry 
is answered, and the unloved one, by being loved, learns 
to love others. Sweet proofs of this we had occasion to 
witness not only at Mukti, but in many parts of the 
Mission field, where example makes zealous imitators. 
Again and again we h^ard of orphan girls voluntarily 
foregoing their dinner, once or twice a week, in order to 
support another stray waif. We saw children bringing 
handfuls of meal, taken from their dinner portion, to 
the Sunday collection, and native Christians, who, even 
in times of non-famine, have no money to spare, give 
parts of their field produce, or even a chicken or a pig. 

At Pbona, some little boys decided to ' earn ' their 
Bibles, by fasting. Rev. D. 0. and Mrs. Fox, whom they 
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approached with their petition, gave partial consent, by 
putting them on half rations, twice a week. Other boys 
in Industrial Homes worked hard for the same object. 

Writing respecting methods of administration, under the 
heading of " Some Indian Problems," Mr. Morgan said : — 

'Circumstances alter cases. As the physical eircum- 
' stances alter, in India, as elsewhere, so the environment, 
' the antecedents, the idiosyncrasies of workers differ, and 
" consequently so do the methods they pursue, and the kind 
' and degree of apparent result which they obtain. For 
' example : In one place the rescued orphans and widows 
' all sleep on the ground ; in another, on a raised platform 
' of bricks covered with plaster ; in another, on boards laid 
' on the earthen floor ; in another, on a roughly constructed 
' wooden bedstead ; in another, on a cheap iron bedstead. 

' The reason why in one locality it was found necessary 
' to raise the sleepers above the ground was that scorpions 
' stung the children. Then the idea of the native workers 
' generally is to provide for the children on the lines of 
' the village life to which thdy have been accustomed, 
' while that of their friends from the West is to lead them 
' on to improved conditions. 

' Thus, with regard to industrial methods, native woi'kers 
' tod perhaps some others, seem rather disposed to teach 
' the famine-orphans the use of the few simple native 
' tools ; while European, and especially American mission- 
' aries, are inclined to adapt and adopt the latest inven- 
' tions leading on to a general improvement and advance. 
' The former say : " The greater part of the Indian 
' population live in villages. If we teach the use of the 
' primitive Indian tools, those whom we are training in 
' Christianity, and teaching Indian methods of living and 
' work, will go back to the villages and communicate 
' Christian truth, and earn their living by Christian modes 
' of work." On the other hand it is replied : " If they go 
' back as Christians, they wiU be outcasts, and not allowed 
' to work or live there. In a word, they would be 
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' boycotted. In order to remain, they would be under the 
' greatest temptation to return to heathenism ; though 
' even then they would be in a very difficult position as 
' having lost theu- caste." The situation finds a feeble 
' analogy in the stone-raising industry in our Purbeck 
' Hills, into which no stranger is allowed to intrude. 

' India is passing through a transition period. All the 
' various ideas and methods contribute to a common issue. 
' And perhaps it is best for each who is seeking the 
■ welfare of the country to make his own experiment, and 
' bid the rest God-speed in making theirs.' 

We spent some few days at Delhi, the ancient capital 
of the Moguls, with its magnificent palaces, tombs, and 
mosques ; and some at Agra, where we beheld that 
' dream in marble,' the Taj Mahal, the famous and 
magnificent mausoleum in white marble, erected by 
Shah Jehan, to his favourite queen — whom he called ' The 
pearl of the Palace.' Every square inch is a work of art. 
We also went to the tomb of Akbar, who is described as 
the greatest, wisest, and most enlightened of the Mogul 
Emperors; and visited the Sikandrah Mission of the 
Church Missionary Society, which has its printing works 
in the adjoining grounds, and has within its premises the 
tomb of Miriam, one of Akbar's wives — said to have been 
a Christian. We went also to Lucknow and Cawnpore 
cities, which are so intensely and painfully interesting 
because of their Mutiny reminiscences. In all these 
places we found much activity in the various Christian 
organisations, which included evangelistic, educational, 
industrial, rescue, and hospital work (the latter represented 
by the Kinnaird Hospitals in connection with the 
Zenana Bible and Medical Mission). That in all these 
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places speaking and preaching opportunities were not 
wanting, may be easily imagined. 

And now we are at Benares, the ' holiest ' of Hindu 
cities, situated on the ' holiest ' of India's rivers. Having 
been told that the most picturesque sight obtainable of 
Benares is from the river, we arranged with Mr. OUver 
H. M'Cowen, who was then in charge of the Y.M.C.A. at 
Eangoon, and was returning to his sphere of labour, to 
meet him and his sister by the bank of the Ganges at 
six o'clock on the following morning. Being first on 
the scene, we waited, feeling a little bewildered by 
the crowd of devotees who are waiting their turn for 
bathing, or performing their ceremonies. Under large 
umbrellas sit proud-looking men — they are the priests 
of the Ganges, an exalted Brahman caste, who sell 
powder and other things used in the ' worship.' The 
sound of a familiar name, the most familiar name to us 
because our own, strikes our ears. We look around us, 
but cannot perceive a single European near. We watch 
some women as they walk round a stone idol, sprinkling 
scented water and throwing flowers upon it, while in a 
low voice they recite sundry prayers. Then we hear 
for the third time a clear voice calling our name, and 
turning our eyes towards the boats, recognise a lady 
whom we had met at Allahabad while attending the 
Biennial Convention of the Y.M.C.A. of India. It is 
Miss Dunhill, of Bangalore, who was for some years the 
national organiser of the Women's Christian Temperance 
Union in India, and very highly spoken of by all who 
knew her devotion to the Temperance Cause, which she 
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never separated from the cause of Christ. Born and 
brought up in India, and sympathising with its peoples, 
she pfoved a most interesting companion. 

The ' holy ' city stands on a high bank of the GaUgeSy 
in the shape of a crescent with its inner curve to 
the river. Above the bathing ghats, thronged with 
thousands of pilgrims, tower the palaces, golden-roofed 
temples, and a mosque, the only one in Benares, but 
the slender minarets of which add much to the pictur- 
esqueness of the city. In what appears to us a motley 
crowd. Miss Dunhill distinguishes various groups, pointing 
out this one as coiSning from the Punjab, that from 
Bengal, another from Travancore, and so on. On the 
burning ghat some corpses are being cremated, and a 
sharp breeze carries to us the unpleasant odour of 
burning flesh. Several other corpses are lying uncovered, 
with their feet steeped in the sacred waters, while the 
funeral pile is being made ready for them. 

To die in the ' holy ' city is a privilege which is to 
ensure an immediate entrance into the abode of bliss, 
no matter what the life has been ! To secure it, 
many of the great of India have their palaces in 
Benares, to which they repair directly their strength 
seems to fail. In former times (perhaps it is still the case) 
dying people were brought to the brinks of the Ganges^ 
and their nostrils, ears, eyes, and mouth filled with the 
sacted mud of the river — all this to ensure a more 
glorious entrance into the other world. Once, a woman 
who at one time of her life had come ujider the sound 
of the Gospel, was taken very ill and brought to the 
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Ganges to be dealt with in the above maHner. Jn the 
extremity of her agony she cried, or rather sighed, the 
name of ' Jesus.' Some missionaries, who had heard of 
her being taken to the place where she was to die, came 
forward and claimed her. They must have had strong 
reasons for doing so, for they obtained consent to remove 
her to their Mission premises, where she was nursed 
back to life and became for the rest of her days a fervent 
follower of Christ. I give the story as I heard it at 
William Carey's church in Calcutta (where my husband 
had the privilege of preaching one Sunday evening), 

After a day spent among hideous idolatry, dirty 
fakirs, animal worship, and animal sacrifices, which made 
one of our company exclaim : ' What a malodorous 
rehgion ! ' we emerged from the evil-smelling sacred 
places with our heads dizzy, and our hearts sickened. 

The tragedy of the scenes which we witnessed was 
relieved by one touch of the comic. A reputed saint, 
stretched on a bed of iron spikes, was showing himself 
to the admiring gaze of the people. From the usually 
unclouded skies a little rain began to fall — ^just a few 
drops, not enough to make us fear for our clothing. The 
fakir, who had no clothing — or only a loia cloth — 
beckoned to some one among his immediate surroundings, 
who immediately came forward q,n,d held an umbrella over 
him ! It was the Week of Prayer of 1902, as observed by 
the Evangelical Alliance all the world over. What a joy 
it was to find ourselves, at the elosp of such a day, in the 
united prayer meeting at the London Missionary Society 
High School ! It was to us like suddenly emerging from 
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a subterranean dungeon into God's sunshine and 
mountain air. 

That Mission work, both aggressive and progres- 
sive, should encounter additional difiBculties in the very 
citadel of Hinduism, is only too natural. A greater 
cause for thankfulness was the intimation that the 
Christian element here, as compared with other places, 
stood at no disadvantage as regards its influence upon 
Hinduism and Hindus, many of whose reforms could 
be traced directly to Christian teaching. 

Mr. Morgan, who all his life worked and prayed for 
the spiritual unity of the children of God, was specially 
thankful to hear that a perfect accord between the 
evangelising forces in India was desired and aimed at 
by most of the Missionary Societies represented in that 
country. Delight would illumine his face when he 
listened to expressions such as : ' We have no time for 
controversy. We are too busy to think of our respective 
defects.' 

On our way to the City of Palaces, as India likes 
to call her Metropolis, we were frequently advised to 
be sure and see ' the Lees.' Two years had elapsed 
since the Darjeeling Disaster, on that fearful night in 
the Himalayas, in which many people lost their lives, 
and a devoted missionary couple were bereaved of six 
beautiful children, between five and eighteen years of 
age.^ The awful tragedy, borne with unsurpassed forti- 
tude, made the names of the parents ring round the 

' The story is related in Seven Heroic Children, by Ada Lee 
(Morgan & Scott). 
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world, filling parental eyes with tears, and their hearts 
with sympathising sorrow. 

Just as we were leaving for Calcutta, we met a lady 
(Mrs. Brewster) coming thence, who told us that the 
city was overcrowded, owing to the Christmas holidays — 
' no room to be had at any of the hotels, for love or money.' 
On our friend's advice to secure a room before starting, 
Mr. Morgan telegraphed the Editor of The India Witness, 
Eev. J. E. Eobinson — now Bishop — and asked him to 
find accommodation for us. A wire came back con- 
taining the message : ' The Lees will meet and entertain 
you.' On the following morning we sat down with 
them to breakfast, and felt as if we had always 
known them; for hearts having a common experience 
are always drawn together. The face of our hostess, 
upon which uncommon sorrow had left its indelible 
marks, shone with that light which only unreserved 
submission to the perfect will of God, and holy love, 
give to a countenance. To her, as well as to her 
husband, the sudden loss of precious ones was not a 
cause for useless, melancholy brooding, or accusing 
God of injustice, but a call to renewed activity in the 
salvation of the Bengali people. If among the hubbub 
of voices, the almost feverish coming, going, and doing, 
the mother's ear still realised the silence caused by 
the absence of well-known steps and voices; if days 
came, when, as she herself said, the weight of that 
terrible mountain seemed upon her, and threatened to 
crush out her life, there was also the Saviour near by, 
speaking comfort to her downcast soul : ' Peace, be stLlL 
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Thy work is not done yet; thou hast still some- 
thing to live for.' Owing to the exceptionally sad 
nature of their bereavement, their work received a 
great impetus from outside. Sympathy opened hearts 
and pockets, which otherwise would have remained 
closed to them. Consequently, numbers were added 
to their schools and orphanages, and an entrance was 
won to many a Hindu home. Yes, bo long as there 
were Christless millions in India, so long as there were 
suffering women and children worse off even than widows 
and orphans, so long as there was any hope of lifting 
them out of misery into a purer, moral atmosphere, so 
long was there something worth living for. 

The wrongs of Indian womanhood which enabled 
the pen of Mrs. Fuller to paint a graphic picture of 
Indian Woman Life at its worst and best, inspired also 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee to be instrumental in the formation 
of the Society for the Protection of the Children in 
India, in 1898. Among the many excellent and praise- 
worthy efforts made by the Church of Christ for the 
evangelising of the vast Indian Empire, no move- 
ment caused my husband more satisfaction than this 
attempt at a coalition of Christian forces to save Hindu 
girls from early marriages and other atrocities. His 
heart had that deep, exquisite tenderness which was 
felt and appreciated by ever woman who came into 
contact with him. 'He is the only man,' said an 
unconverted French lady to me, ' with whom I can 
speak about religion without losing patience. He 
is so true and so chivalrous.' This • was true in the 
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highest and noblest sense of the word ; for all his life 
he was woman's friend and champion, warmly advocating 
her rights, and defending her from wrongs. It was 
not in mere fun that he spoke of unmarried Christian 
women as ' unappropriated blessings,' for he believed 
them to be blessings especially in married life, which 
he considered the ideal state of man. Nothing was more 
obnoxious to him than joking about matrimony. To 
him 'marriage in the Lord' was the holiest of all 
human relations, in the perfect working out of Christ's 
injunction : ' Serve one another in love.' 

With the best of his fellow-countrymen he shared, 
therefore, the conviction that no nation can rise above 
the level of its women, and he saw little possibility 
of India's emancipation from Hinduism, and less still 
of her conquest for Christ, unless her women were 
enlightened and delivered from their present bondage. 

To do justice, in a short visit, to Calcutta — ' the brain 
of India,' as some one called the city (probably without 
the consent of either Bombay or Madras ! ) — is like 
'doing' London in a fortnight, or Paris in a week. 
The confusion we experienced after a round of visits, 
receptions, introductions, meetings, speeches, made us 
sympathetic with the American lady who, when asked 
after a four days' sojourn in the French metropolis 
whether she had seen the Louvre, replied : ' The Louvre ? 
I guess I have, for we have done aU Paris.' 

In my hazy recollections, a few incidents stand out. 
One was a social gathering in connection with the 
Y.M.C.A., at which Mr. John E. Mott gave an inspiring 
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address — a fitting close to his mission in Calcutta, 
during which a good number of the educated Hindus, 
especially students, had expressed their desire to inquire 
into Christian truth. Another was the anniversary of 
the Bible and Tract Societies, at Calcutta. Sir Andrew 
Wingate, who was one of the speakers, compared India 
to a Sleeping Beauty, motionless for a thousand years, 
until Prince Education touched her lips, and now she was 
awakening from her deep sleep. Of three hundred and 
fifty languages into which the Bible has been translated, 
fifty belong to India, and represent the work of 
a hundred years. He thought that as long as England 
placed the Bible in the hands of her youth, her strength 
would not decrease. 

With a copy of the precious Book in hand, Mrs. Lee 
took me one day to visit the zenanas. In one of the 
better-class homes, the women were especially friendly. 
After satisfying their curiosity as to my being married, 
my whereabouts, the number of children, etc., they 
settled down quietly to listen to my friend's message. 
At one juncture of the story one of them jumped up 
and fetched in triumph a bad print of a Komanist 
representation of the crucified Christ, with the hand- 
kerchief of Veronica in the foreground, and a rooster 
perched on the cross, all the implements supposed to 
have been used in the Crucifixion. ' This is your God. 
I know Him,' she said. Mrs. Lee tried to explain that 
it was not the image we worshipped, but the Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself ; but the woman insisted that it was the 
Christian God. 
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We met at Calcutta a sweet girl of the Church of 
Scotland Mission, Miss Esther Kerr, who one day 
accompanied us to the Government Leper Asylum. 
She had been a year in the country, and her lovely, 
beaming face was an inspiration to us, as she spoke of 
her loved work among Indian women. On her landing 
in India, she had written to her sister Nora, in the 
Figueras Mission, Spain : ' I can hardly believe I am 
really and truly here. The very sound of India means 
so much, and one does feel so humble and so glad 
to think that India's daughters are to have one's life- 
long love and care. Somehow as I looked out the 
other day on the flat Hooghly Banks, I could have 
knelt down on deck and thanked God for bringing me 
here. I felt I loved the very land.' Upon my asking 
her when her first furlough was to be, she replied : 
' Furlough ! Never ! I want to spend my whole life in 
India.' These were prophetic words, for three months 
later, after an illness of only a few hours, she was 
called to higher service. 'And Esther arose and stood 
before the King.' 

As a trip to America is considered incomplete with- 
out a visit to Niagara Falls, so a 'run up' to Simla, 
Naini-Tal, or Darjeeling is considered indispensable in 
an Indian tour. We made no exception to the general 
rule, and certainly felt rewarded at the end of our three 
hundred and sixty-four miles' journey. The railway, 
which connects this beautiful spot with the Metropolis, 
runs for many miles through densely populated rice 
districts. The last fifty miles of continual ascent is 
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done by the so-called 'toy' railway, which is so constructed 
as to allow travellers the fullest enjoyment of the 
wonderful scenery through which it passes, until one 
is in full view of the loftiest and most awe-inspiring of 
mountain giants. Not always, though ! On our arrival 
they were wrapped in a thick mantle of uniform 
grey. The missioner who welcomed us at the station 
offered to do anything for us, except to promise that 
we should see Kinchinjanga.^ ' Only last month,' he said, 
'some tourists waited three weeks in order to obtain 
a glimpse of the Himalayas, and at last had to return 
home without seeing them.' As we approached the 
hotel by a steep short-cut, two coolie women trotted 
behind us, carrying our luggage. On arriving, we noticed 
that one of them, while bending under my trunk, held 
a baby in her arms. We approached her with some 
kind words, which she did not comprehend; but she 
understood my husband's loving look resting on the 
child, and smiled. Better still did she understand 
his language when he pressed an extra silver coin into 
her hand, for her face was all wreathed with smiles. 

With the next morning the mists began to roll away, 
unveUing before us the most wonderful of panoramas. 
Darjeeling, although a favoured health-resort, is not 
exempt from the peculiarities of the Indian climate. 
The heat of the midday hours, which in the plains 
constitutes such a grave danger to the health of Euro- 
peans, makes even in the depths of the winter the 
protecting topee a necessity in these mountain regions, 
1 Kinchinjanga, the world's second highest mountain, 28,160 feet. 
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notwithstanding an elevation of nearly 7000 feet. The 
mosb beautiful time to us was that of the sunset and the 
afterglow, when the mountains blushed under the parting 
kiss of their friend the sun. 

One evening as with our friends Rev. and Mrs. 
Eylands Brown we were returning from a delightful 
visit to the Tukvar Tea Estates — then in charge of 
Mr. Bald — we watched a little cloud, which had been 
visible all the day on the crest of the white-robed 
Kinchinjanga, as it dipped down into the fiery glow and 
partook of the changing colours of an exquisite Alpine 
sunset until it was lost in the deep violet shades. Some 
one then made the remark that ' to-day's sunset promised 
a fine to-morrow,' and we thought that the passing of the 
little cloud was like the breathing out of a beautiful life, 
and death hiding within its dark shadows the promise of 
the resurrection. 

Mr. Morgan tasted some of the explorer's joys, if 
able to discover some unknown Christian work, however 
small, and to make it known to Christians at home. 
'Large, well-organised institutions,' he used to say, 
' command the attention of the public by their very 
existence ; but it is the little efforts that need finding out.' 

One such little work was represented by Miss Ferguson 
and Miss Anderson, with whom we spent a profitable 
Sabbath afternoon in the native town, where they lived in 
tight quarters, in order to get into closer touch with the 
natives, whom they desired to help by word and example,^ 

1 Miss Ferguson was called Home some years ago ; but I 
believe Miss Anderson still continues the work. 
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With Rev. Eylands Brown, who was then pastor of 
the Union Church and who did not grudge us his 
company, we visited one day a sturdy veteran in the 
Indian Service, A. W. Heydi, of the German Moravian 
Mission, who had been at his post for nearly fifty years 
without once returning to his native country. He was 
then seventy-seven years old, and was busily engaged 
in revising the Bible in the Tibetan language.^ 

Another day we called on Mr. and Mrs. Monro, who 
at the time carried on a wonderful Mission at Eanaghat 
and three other places. Mr. Morgan was so stirred up 
by the accounts of the achievements of this family, in 
eight years of united effort, that on his return to Cal- 
cutta he decided to go and see for himself. In connec- 
tion with this visit I give the following extracts from 
an article that appeared in The Christian of April 24, 
1902, under the title, 'The Monro Medical Mission, 
Bengal, India ' : — 

In a subdivision of the district of Nadiya, in the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal, about forty-five miles from 
Calcutta, lies the little town of Eanaghat. In it are 
the headquarters of the Medical Mission, established 
in 1893 by Mr. James Monro, C.B., a retired member 
of the Bengal Civil Service, and whom many of our 
readers will remember as Chief Commissioner of Police, 
in London, in 1889-90. While Mr. Monro was in the 
service of the Government, during more than a quarter 

^ We have heard since that Mr. Heydi, after completing fifty 
years of missionary service on the Tibetan frontier, returned to 
Germany, where he died a few years ago. 
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of a century, both he and Mrs. Monro were deeply 
impressed with the need for Mission work among the 
dense population of Bengal (seventy-four millions), and 
gradually the members of their family resolved to join 
their parents in carrying the message of salvation to as 
many people as could be reached by them every year. 
Others joined subsequently, but not all were able to stand 
the climate. This involved a decrease of the staff, the 
more to be regretted as the opportunities were vast and 
increasing. 

A dispensary was established at Eanaghat, followed 
by the opening of three branch stations. Up to the 
end of 1901 the attendances at all the places exceeded 
390,000 persons, and the number of villages from 
which patients had been received were 2906. 

In addition to the systematic evangelising of the 
town of Eanaghat and its immediate neighbourhood at 
all seasons of the year, as many villages as can be 
reached within the four months of cooler weather are 
visited by members of the staff. Medical work is 
carried on in camp, and nearly 50,000 people had been 
reached in this way, as well as by visits in the villages, 
magic-lantern meetings, etc. 

As through the building of new hospital premises at 
Eanaghat the work there was, for the time being, brought 
to a comparative standstill, it was arranged that we 
should visit one of the branch dispensaries, at Kaligunge. 
We reached the little village, which is close to the 
Ganges, one Thursday afternoon. 

The Mission Compound contained several buildings of 
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the simplest structure — dispensary, sheds for men and 
women, two small bungalows for the staff, with canvas 
ceilings and canvas partition walls, and a few tents, 
serve the purpose required. 

Though on our arrival it was but four o'clock in the 
afternoon, a number of men and women had already 
assembled for the following day. Those who had come 
the previous day had slept on the premises, and 
attended a meeting in the evening. After the meeting 
they receive tickets entitling them to be among the first 
to be received by the doctors. 

As soon as it was sufficiently dark, Dr. (Miss) M. H. 
Simson and Miss E. A. Brown preached alternately to a 
gathering of over three hundred people, illustrating what 
they said by means of good lantern slides. Under the 
starlit sky was a most attentive audience. 

Early the next morning Miss Monro and her brother. 
Dr. Charles G. Monro, came over from Eanaghat, a dis- 
tance of twelve miles, and the work began at six o'clock. 
Then, at breakfast we were joined by Eev. W. D. Monro, 
coming from some other direction. More than three 
hours of arduous work required some relaxation, and the 
talk ran upon a ' civilised ' leopard, living in close prox- 
imity to the Padre's tent, and apparently so familiar with 
mankind's tricks that nothing would induce him to fall 
into a pit, or to be caught in a trap specially set for him. 
, To show his contempt he would retaliate by carrying off 
the Padre's dog from a near enclosure. Ways and means 
were devised to get the better of the cunning four- 
footer. 
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Duty calls and the staff disperses. The clergyman is to 
preach to the men who have arrived during the night, and 
Miss Monro to the women, who are closely packed under 
the open shed joining the dispensary. After hearing the 
Gospel, they are free to see the doctor, while the latest 
arrivals are addressed by one of the native Bible-women 
— a helper in the Mission. 

A thousand patients and upward is not an abnormal 
number at Kaligunge. How can two doctors and a few 
helpers manage so many ? Firstly, because most of the 
diseases are malarial cases, all requiring the same treat- 
ment. In others, the doctor does not need to make long 
inquiries as to the history of patients. They all live in 
surroundings and circumstances analogous to each other, 
and what applies to one, generally applies to another. 
Every provision, too, is made beforehand for the sim- 
plification of the work, and to have it done quickly. 
Cases requiring operation or lengthened treatment are 
admitted, as far as space permits, into the hospital at 
Eanaghat. During three years, ending with December 
1900, treatment had been given to one thousand eight 
hundred patients. 

To give an instance of the far-reaching influence of 
the spoken Word, a child on one occasion was brought to 
the dispensary bearing the extraordinary name of Jesu- 
bala, meaning Jesus-girl, bala being a feminine affix. 
On the mother being asked why she had given the 
child a name which indicated that she belonged to Jesus, 
she said that she had heard how kind the people were at 
Eanaghat, who always spoke about Jesus, and therefore 
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had named her child after Him. Another instance was 
a letter received by Dr. Monro in our presence, and 
addressed to the doctor — ' Good Man.' 

Almost against the will of its initiators this remarkable 
' Private Mission' grew so rapidly and into such dimensions 
as to make outside help desirable, particularly as the 
founder had commenced the work after the conclusion of 
many years' labour as a Civil Servant. In the beginning 
of 1906, the Church Missionary Society took over the 
work, and it is still flourishing remarkably, Dr. Charles G. 
Monro being actively engaged, and the latest accounts 
of the Mission being full of encouragement. 



CHAPTER X 
SOUTH INDIA 

THE season was already advancing towards spring 
when we landed at Madras — which seemed to us 
like a vast hothouse. Fortunately, as the guests of 
Eev. E. J. and Mrs. Longhurst Ward, we enjoyed all the 
comforts of an ideal Home of Eest. West Hatch, Adyar 
(at that time the Training Home for Anglo-Indian and 
Eurasian young women — since removed to Coonoor), lay 
seven miles outside Madras, near the seashore — from which 
a cooling breeze visited us every night. Our friends 
vied with each other to make our sojourn both agreeable 
and instructive. They had that rest-giving attitude of 
always appearing at leisure and yet getting through a 
tremendous amount of work, which is, I believe, the 
genius of method. They were not only superintendents 
of the Home of Eest and the Training Home, but also the 
direct instructors of their pupils, for whom they had 
drawn out a comprehensive plan of study, covering a 
three years' course. 

In order that the students should enjoy the full 

advantages of practical work, a ' family ' of over twenty 

187 
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orphan girls was placed under their care, and this proved 
an excellent arrangement. In the ' city of magnificent 
distances,' which boasts of fine schools and the best 
hospital in India, and which both Christianity and 
Theosophy claim as a centre of their activities, there 
was hardly an institution that we did not visit. We 
penetrated even into the jail, where, among one thousand 
male and forty-seven female prisoners, we were sorry to 
see two of our countrymen, planters, who had tied a 
coolie to a tree, beating him so ferociously, at intervals, 
that the poor man died. One was condemned to three, 
and the other to five, years' imprisonment. Mr. Morgan 
thought that, notwithstanding the boasted justice of 
British laws, it looked as if a coolie's life counted less 
in India than would a European's under similar circum- 
stances. The overbearing and arrogant manner of 
certain Europeans (some other nations are even worse 
than the British) towards native races always roused his 
indignation, and I remember his disgust when on one 
occasion in Burma we watched from the train a man, on 
the platform of a country station, kneeling in the attitude 
of profoundest humility, before one of our fellow- 
passengers, who appeared to be in Government employ. 

This assumption of proud superiority, which is so 
offensive to the minds of natives, and in many cases 
proves such an obstacle to winning them over to the 
Gospel, is naturally least traceable in Christian circles ; 
but even there it is far from being extinct, as we had 
occasion to learn. 

Nothing gave my husband more pleasure than to 
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attend assemblies in which nationalities, colours, and 
denominations were blended — ' all one in Christ Jesus.' 
To him it was a foretaste of the time when the redeemed 
ones of all nations and kindreds and peoples and tongues 
shall stand before the Throne and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes and with palms in their 
hands (Eev. vii. 9, 10). He loved the Book of 
Eevelation, and was never tired of studying it. To him 
the last Book of the Bible was the flower, as Genesis 
was the root; he delighted in its perfume, and when 
speaking to a representative meeting of workers, such 
as gathered one day at the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward, under the shade of a banyan tree at Adyar, he 
loved to expound from its pages the 10 th chapter, 
which he called ' the Missionary Chapter.' Even those 
students of the Apocalypse, whose speculative minds 
might not admit of his interpretation, would agree 
with his application of living principles to present-day 
needs. It .had the stimulating effect of a soul tonic 
which bids the faintest heart ' be strong and of a good 
courage ; be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed : for 
the Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever thou 
goest ' (Josh. i. 9). ' Only take the " little book " and 
" eat it up " ' (Eev. x. 8-11), said Mr. Morgan ; ' therein 
lieth thy strength, child of God. If thou hast eaten 
it up, thou must prophesy.' 

Among others we met at Madras were Eev. J. Stewart, 
of the United Free Church Mission, Eev. H. D. and Mrs. 
Goldsmith, of the Church Missionary Society, Dr. and 
Mrs. Eudisill, then in charge of the Methodist Episcopal 
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Mission, Miss Grace Stephens, superintendent of 
the M.E. Zenana Mission, and Mr. Gnanamuthu 
Israel. 

The work of the last-mentioned missionary, at 
Tondiapett, near Madras, has this distinctive feature, 
that all its departments are managed entirely by 
Hindus. Mr. Morgan there met with a very enthusiastic 
reception, and after being congratulated on what had 
been done, through his paper, not only for this Mission, 
but for Evangelical work generally, Mr. Israel re- 
marked : ' If India is to be wholly evangelised, it must 
be done eventually by ' her own consecrated sons and 
daughters. The work of this Mission is only an earnest 
of what God is prepared to do for India in the future. 
Will you, then, on your return to England, do your best 
to enlist the prayers of God's children for a mighty 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the native Christian 
community of India ? ' 

South India — especially the Madras Presidency — 
has been since 1702 (when the first Protestant nussion- 
aries landed on the Malabar Coast) under Christianising 
influences, so that her churches can marshal much larger 
forces than exist in other parts of the Indian Empire. 
Here, as in Burma, the Americans have taken a prominent 
part in the evangelisation of the country, teaching the 
people not only the principles of the Gospel, but also 
loyalty to Great Britain. The mass-movements of the 
Telegus and Tamils towards Christianity, after the great 
famine of 1876 to 1878, were almost entirely ascribed 
to their influence. It was therefore no wonder that 
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Mr. Morgan should have ardently desired to know the 
Baptist Telegu Mission at its headquarters, Ongole and 
Nellore, where the Lord's wor^rs were reaping the 
fruits of long and patient labours. 

For the encouragement and cheer of any harassed 
pioneer and seed-sower, who for years may have been 
vainly scanning the field of his labour for signs of even 
a scanty harvest, an account of the origin of the Mission 
may be given. 

The first Mission to pioneer among the Telegus, of 
whom there are more than 16,000,000 in India, was 
the London Missionary Society, which extended a kind 
welcome to Eev. Samuel Day on his arrival at Vizazapatan 
in 1836. In 1838, he organised an English Baptist 
Church in Madras, of which he became the pastor. Two 
years later he resigned his position, and removed to 
NeUore, where he obtained from the Government a grant 
of eight acres of land, on which the present Mission- 
House stands. The fact that it was solidly built, in 
1841, proves that the founder of the Baptist Telegu 
Mission never thought of giving up his foothold. 

The usual trials attending pioneer work were to be 
his in a rich measure — discouragement, absence of visible 
results, and the enmity of the Indian climate. In 1846, 
he was ordered home by his medical adviser, his family 
accompanying him. 

In 1848, at the annual meeting of the Missionary 
Union, the question was discussed whether the Mission 
should be continued or abandoned. The darkest hour 
is said to be that before daybreak. The year 1848 
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was doubtless the darkest in the Mission's history. On 
returning, Mr. Day, accompanied by Kev. Lyman Jewett, 
found that sad havoc had been wrought among his little 
flock, almost obliterating the traces of his former work. 
They set resolutely to work, and the chapel services were 
resumed in 1849. 

The year 1853 was another critical period for the 
Mission. On account of the very indifferent success 
that had attended it for seventeen years, the question 
came up for the second time at the annual meeting of 
the Missionary Union : ' Shall the Mission be reinforced 
or discontinued ? ' And it was thought advisable to 
dose it. A letter was to be written to Dr. Jewett 
requesting him to close the Mission and to remove to 
Burma. However, Dr. E. Bright, then acting Corre- 
sponding Secretary, said : 'And who will write the letter ? 
And who will write the letter ? ' intimating by repeating 
the question and by the tone of his voice, that write who 
might, he certainly would not. 

That evening, when the subject came up for discussion, 
one of the speakers referred to it as the 'Lone Star 
Mission.' Eev. S. F. Smith, D.D., author of the 
American National Hymn, ' My Country, 'tis of Thee,' 
caught up the words, and before going to sleep that 
night wrote the following verses : — 

THE LONE STAR 
Sliine on, ' Lone Star ' ! Thy radiance bright 

Shall spread o'er all the Eastern sky ; 
Mom breaks apace from gloom and night 

Shine on and bless the pilgi-im's eye. 
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Shine on, ' Lone Star ' ! I would not dim 
The light that gleams with dubious ray ; 

The lonely star of Bethlehem 

Led on a bright and glorious day. 

Shine on, ' Lone Star ' ! in grief and tears 

And sad reveraea oft baptized ; 
Shine on amid thy sister spheres ; 

Lone stars in heaven are not despised. 

Shine on, ' Lone Star ' ! who lifts his hand 

To dash to earth so bright a gem ? 
A new lost pleiad from the band 

That sparkles in Night's diadem ! 

Shine on, ' Lone Star ' ! till earth, redeemed, 

In dust shall bid its idols fall ; 
And thousands, where thy radiance beamed, 

Shall crown the Saviour Lord of all.^ 

This poem was destined of God to save the Mission. 
People wept and sobbed during its reading, and the 
result was a unanimous vote for the reinforcement 
of the work. 

The question of abandonment arose once more in 
1862, never to recur again. The missionaries, by this 
time, could not only give a more cheering record, but 
they saw certain indications of the coming harvest. 

On the advent of Eev. and Mrs. John E. Clough in 
India (1865) the prospects of the Mission became 
brighter year by year. Ongole, the second largest town 
in the Nellore district, which became the headquarters 

1 The History of the Telegu Mittion, by Dr. David Downie 
(American Baptist Publishing Society, Philadelphia). 
13 
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of the new missionaries, became also the centre of an 
increasing spiritual work, but the large influx of converts 
did not come until after the great famine of 1876-78, 
by which about 55,000 of people were affected.^ 

By helping the Government to carry out relief works, 
by alleviating suffering and proving themselves friends 
in need, the missionaries won the confidence of the 
natives — who would listen eagerly to the message. No 
candidates for baptism were accepted, however, until 
the distribution of relief had ceased. Baptizing com- 
menced on June 16, 1879, and by the end of the year 
over nine thousand persons (to be exact, 9606) were 
baptized on profession of faith in Christ. 

The ' Lone Star ' has now many sister-stats, some of 
them shining even in the Nizam's Dominions. 

It was the time of the Quarterly Meetings when we 
came to Ongole, which lies 180 miles north of Madras. 
Large numbers from the district flocked together for the 
following Lord's Day. Sunday School began at 8 a.m., 
and was attended by 1135 scholars, of all ages. In the 
afternoon, 143 boys, girls, and adults were baptized in 
the open air, in the large baptistry, which in 1869 was 
dedicated by Dr. Clough by the baptizing of forty-two 
converts. 

How closely Dr. Clough's intimate, interests were 
interwoven with his work was seen from the somewhat 
curious fact that two of his daughters were named after 

' It was during those times of sore distress tliat the Mansion 
House Fund was suggested by Mr. Digby, then Editor of Tke 
Madras Times. 
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the two chief stations — Nellore and Ongole. We did 
not meet the doctor, who was on furlough, in America, 
but we had a pleasant time with Mr. L. E. Martin, the 
principal of the Ongole High School, and his wife, n^e 
Nellore Clough. 

With our hosts (Eev. and Mrs. H. Huizinger, Director 
of the Ongole Faith Orphanage), we drove one evening 
to Prayer Meeting Hill, where, on the first day of the 
year 1854, Dr. and Mrs. Jewett, with other helpers, 
had assembled before sunrise to pray to G-od that the 
country might be won for Christ. 

'As the sun is now about to rise and shine upon the 
earth, so may the Sun of Kighteousness arise quickly 
and shine upon this dark land,' Dr. Jewett had prayed ; 
and later, as if forced by a prophetic vision, he stretched 
out his hand, saying : ' Do you see that rising piece of 
land all covered over with prickly pear ? Would you 
not like the spot for our Mission bungalow, and all this 
land to become Christian ? How would you like it ? 
Well, that day will come.' The first part of Dr. 
Jewett's prediction has been fulfilled to the letter ; 
for on that very spot stands the house of Dr. Clough, 
and this is the more remarkable because it was not 
selected by the missionaries, but was built by a 
gentleman, for himself, and afterwards sold to the Mission. 
'Aye,' said Mr. Morgan, when our friend had finished 
his narration ; ' what does the Lord say ? " Before 
they ask I will answer." ' 

Only a few day* before, the already mentioned 
founder and director of the Tamil Mission at Tondiarpett 
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(near Madras), Mr. Gnanamuthu Israel, had told us that 
the Mission compound, which uninitiated friends thought 
too handsome, if not extravagant, for the accommodation 
of rescue orphans and scholars, was given in answer to 
prayer, a Mohammedan gentleman from motives unknown 
having suddenly decided to part with his property, at 
any cost. Thus it came to pass that the Mission of 
humble birth — for it was begun in a stable, in 1862 — 
was housed, when grown up, like a princess. 

A few days later we Hstened to a similar testimony 
from the lips of Miss Orlebar, at Coonoor, when showing 
us over the premises of a new school for missionary 
children, which formed one of the items of her ' Any 
Maimer of Service Mission.' While she and the super- 
intendent. Miss E. Chaplin, were praying for a suitable 
building, it was already partly erected, though originally 
intended for a high-class boarding-house. Through 
unforeseen circumstances the lessee wished to withdraw 
from the contract, and gladly accepted Miss Orlebar's 
offer to take the property at a low rent. 

Mission work in India would be almost impossible 
were it not for the country's varied mountain ranges. 
As the foot-hills of the Himalayas are to the lowland 
dwellers in the North, synonymous of rest and recupera- 
tion, so the name of the Nilgheri Hills brings before the 
vision of worn-out Europeans in the South, wooded hills 
and fresh breezes, and pretty nooks and retreats, remind- 
ing of the homeland, where the dried-up fountains of life 
can be refilled and minds and hearts stimulated into 
new vigour. 
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Our brief visits to Coonoor and Ootacamund proved 
seasons of spiritual refreshment. In the missionary 
atmosphere of homes like those of Miss Orlebar, Mr. 
Eobert Stanes, at Coimbatore, Mr. Tom Stanes, of 
Ooonoor (the latter for years with the Lord), and Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilder (then at Ootacamund), we met friends old 
and new, like Dr. and Mrs. Chamberlain, Mr. and Mrs. 
Handley Bird, Miss Grierson, of the London Missionary 
Society, Miss Clark, of the Soldiers' Home, Calcutta, 
and others. 

At Wellington, after visiting the barracks and the 
Soldiers' Home, we went to the Boer camp (of prisoners 
taken in the South African War), where Mr. Morgan 
addressed an open-air meeting in a natural amphi- 
theatre. At the close, he had a hearty talk with a 
Boer pastor, who read The Christian. The prisoners 
represented ages between sixteen and sixty, and perhaps 
more; they looked sturdy and well, and by no means 
unhappy. Every attention was paid to their health and 
well-being, and the general opinion was, that in no land 
could war-prisoners be treated with more kindness and 
sympathy than they were in India. Speaking about it 
in a hotel at Bangalore, Mr. Morgan made a comment in 
praise of the British Government which elicited this 
remark from a lady present : ' Yes, our prisoners had 
better treatment in South Africa than had some of our 
own subjects and officers.' The lady was an officer's 
wife, and affirmed to know first-hand. The statement 
singularly contradicted the calumnies spread broadcast 
by the hostile press about the British treatment of the 
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Boers, and we found the denial of bad treatment 
corroborated by all who knew anything of the subject 
from personal observation. 

To fulfil a promise given to Miss Florence Eeade 
when she was on furlough in England, and also for old 
friendship's sake, we undertook a tedious journey of over 
twenty hours. The night, sultry in itself, was rendered 
especially irksome by continual showers of sparks filling 
our carriage. The reason of this lay in our close 
proximity to the engine, which, as we afterwards learned, 
was fed with wood instead of coal. We were not aware 
of danger, notwithstanding the unpleasant sensation,' 
which prevented our sleep. Yet it was real enough, as we 
were forced to admit afterwards on noticing the numerous 
holes burned in our garments. 

At Panruti, in South Arcot, we were rewarded with 
the heartiest of receptions. Joy was visible in every 
face ; all the professing Christians wore festive attire ; 
there were the usual flags, bouquets, flower-necklaces, and 
little speeches; but most gratifying of all was Miss 
Eeade's joyful countenance. For this, Mr. Morgan would 
have cheerfully endured another such night as lay 
behind us. Only two days could we remain, but they 
were days which my husband would willingly have 
lengthened out into weeks had time permitted; they 
were thus given to a worker, labouring far away from the 
beaten track, to whom Mr. Morgan's coming was like an 
angel's visit. 

Miss Beade's father had been in the Indian Civil 
Service. While occupying the post of highest authority 
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in the district of South Arcot, be built a chapel and 
schoolrooms at Panruti, and established a nativa 
evangelist there. On bis return to England be con- 
tinued to maintain the work for five years longer, bat 
when one after another of the native missionaries dis- 
appointed the confidence placed in them, be and others 
with him felt increasingly the necessity of reorganising 
the Mission and placing it under efficient European 
supervision. Miss Eeade was asked to undertake it, 
and she willingly responded to the call. 

Equipped with the necessary medical knowledge which 
was to facilitate her contact with the natives, she went 
out, with her friend. Miss Clara Lowe, at the end of 
1875. The journey from Madras, which we did in 
less than a day, took them five days to accompUsb by 
bullock - cart. Their arrival naturally excited much 
curiosity and caused much sensation. This daughter of 
a former representative of the British GFOvernment was 
besieged with attentive callers, and would-be inquirers, 
and it took her some time to persuade the people that 
place-hunters had not the slightest chance with her, and 
that no material nor political advantage would accrue to 
any convert to Christianity. 

Those who know the life of English women in India 
can imagine the astonishment with which the population 
beheld Miss Eeade walking miles in the early morning 
to visit villages in the outlying districts ; and in the 
evening, with catechist and Bible-women, speaking in 
the bazaars, hemmed in by people of all ranks and 
meeting with derision and anger. 
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Having the women most of all upon her heart, she 
used the influence her father's position gave her, to 
obtain entrance into some of the high-caste homes. 
Once, when granted this favour by a man in the 
Government employment, who owed his place to her 
father's influence, she was told by a boy present with 
the women : ' After you have gone we will all have to 
bathe, to be clean again.' In another home the women 
said : ' We used to have the privilege to die with our 
husbands, and now your caste — meaning the Government 
— has taken even this away from us.' 

Baptism is the crucial test in a convert's life — worse 
than death to the orthodox Hindu. Three such witnesses 
were given Miss Eeade in the first year. They were 
an earnest of more to come, and the following years 
justified her expectations. Many a funeral was held for 
one still in the flesh, but whom his family would 
consider cut off, worse than dead, because of his having 
acknowledged Christ in baptism. Some of these souls 
were born in times of great trouble. Cholera raged at 
intervals; and in 1877 the terrible famine, which ravaged 
the whole of South India, brought a host of diseases in 
its trail. At the first approach of scarcity, the rice- 
dealers at Panruti began to close their stores. A 
Government official was asked whether this could not 
be prevented, but he shook his head. ' Government 
cannot force any man to sell against his will.' As a 
caste, the power is entirely in their hands. Miss Eeade, 
nothing daunted, took her Bible, went alone to the 
bazaar, and sought out all the rice-dealers, especially 
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those who had intercepted and bought up grain 
in order to send it to Madras, where it would fetch 
better prices. She recited to them such passages 
as Prov. xi. 26, Ps. xii. 5, 6, especially dwelling 
on 1 Cor. viii. 9. Some were angry, some denied 
the charges made against them, but all promised 
to keep their stores open. By dawn Miss Eeade went 
to the bazaar to see whether they had kept word. All 
stores were open and carts of rice were unloading in the 
streets. Yes, young, fragile, timid as she was, and 
accustomed to comfort and refinement, she faced not 
only the usual discomfort to which Europeans are 
subjected in an alien clime, but she fought, one may say, 
hand to hand with cholera, famine, and death. When her 
friend had to leave her on account of broken health, she 
still continued the fight with the powers of darkness, 
single-handed, single-minded, holding t^ her post for 
three full years. She returned to India again and 
again, continuing to labour under her Lord's direction, 
unmindful alike of the criticism or approval of men, 
despising the sounding' of her own praises and looking 
to Him alone for the 'Well done.' As one of God's 
veterans in the Indian Mission campaign, she has not 
hid her talents, and they are now bringing the Master 
compound interest. Her work still lives and continues 
as a part of another Mission. 

The ' Highway and Hedges Mission ' seemed to us a 
name well adapted to a work of which the evangelising 
and uplifting of the outcasts formed an important 
feature, though not the only one. In going to see some 
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women converts working at lace-making, we noticed some 
' gipsy-buddies ' alongside the road. Our hearts heaved 
with sorrow at the sight of the squalor of their dwellings. 
' Pwellings,' did I say ? By no stretch of imagination 
could this term be applied to the curiously formed, oval, 
and basket-Hke shelters, under which whole families were 
herding together at night — liow, appeared to us a puzzle 
past solving. Near by were clay huts of much larger 
size and looking decidedly more comfortable ; they were 
shelters for pigs, upon which the Indian gipsies chiefly 
subsist. ' Ah, half of the world does not know how the 
other half lives,' said my husband, adding, after a pause, 
with a sad voice, ' and does not care to know.' 

One of the two days at our disposal being Sunday, 
there was a solemn meeting at the chapel in the morning, 
at the close of which about eighty members partook of 
the Lord's Supper. In the evening a number of high- 
caste natives assembled on the verandah of the Mission 
House to listen to the visitor's Scripture exposition, 
explanatory of the way of salvation. As on similar 
previous occasions, a conversation followed, during which 
two of the hearers in perfect English discussed the 
relative merits of the Christian and the Hindu religion, 
arguing that the one was good for the Hindus and the 
other for Christians. Mr. Morgan said that he did not 
feel qualified to discuss religious systems — which, at the 
best, would remain systems merely, but he was a 
message-bearer, ordained by the Spirit to promise 
salvation to every one who would believe on the Lord 
Jesue. 
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As it has already been said, the educated Hindu 
boasts that in the matter of religion he is more liberal 
than the Christian. To this principle he will adapt his 
arguments, no matter how absurd or how illogical they 
may be. Not only Vishnu, but often Krishna (that 
hideous personification of abject sensuality and im- 
morality) is put against Christ as a Hindu ideal of God. 
My husband, as was his wont, laid stress on the fact 
that self is the greatest enemy of God, the great anti- 
christ, who sets himself in the place of God, believing 
that he himself is God. Sin— impurity of every kind — ■ 
is nothing but a debased form of selfishness, from which 
Christ alone can save us. 

In saying good-bye to us, as we left for Tinnevelly, 
Miss Eeade looked so pg,le and so ethereal that we felt 
it almost a cruelty to leave her alone, without a single 
white friend to look to for sympathy, love, and co- 
operation in the strenuous work, which the accumulation 
of years had not succeeded in making any easier. 

After a night's journey we arrived at Palamcottah, 
where we met Miss Swainson, of the Church Missionary 
Society, who had a ' family ' of about seventy deaf and dumb 
children^ It was as delightful to watch them at play 
as it was to see them at work. Their faces were worth 
the study of a painter, as in sign-language they ' told ' us 
the story of Elijah. What a contrast between their 
intelligent countenances and the frightened look of a little 
newcomer, who was endeavouring, like a hunted animal, 
to hide herself from human gaze. 

' They are very fond of Bible stories,' said Miss 
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Swainson, 'and how well they grasp spiritual lessons 
was shown at the death of a companion dearly loved by 
them, when, without a thought of sorrow, pointing 
upwards, they said : " Bessie is gone up there ; and she is 
not deaf and dumb any more." 

' They have even helped me in open-air meetings,' 
Miss Swainson continued ; ' one Sunday evening we went 
to a village where we hoped to get a number of people 
together to talk with. For some reason, though they 
came, we could command no attention, and after 
waiting some time, we feared we must give up and go. 
I told one of my little " dumbies " to write a text in the 
sand, which she did in a minute with her finger, and 
then signed "God is Love." The people were much 
surprised to hear that she was deaf and dumb, and yet 
could read, and when she got out the little "tract" 
known as the " wordless book," and signed so clearly the 
meaning of each page, which I interpreted for her, how 
thankful I felt that God had given me this Mission.' 

The work had been, so to speak, thrust upon her. 
While teaching at the Sarah Tucker College for girls, 
three afflicted little ones were put into her way, and she 
wondered whether a school for such could not be found 
somewhere. Great was her disappointment when, on 
inquiry, she and her co-workers were informed that in 
the vast Empire of India there only existed two small 
Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb : one in Calcutta, 
under the Brahmo-Somaj, and the other in Bombay, 
under the Eoman Catholics. The need and helplessness 
of the three little mites so appealed to Miss Swainson 
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that she opened a separate class for them. As soon as 
it was known, children were sent to her from other 
places and institutions, and she had not the heart to 
refuse them. The Lord honoured her obedience by 
supplying the needs of the growing family. With a 
code quite her own, having to formulate it herself, 
and to invent many letters foreign to the English 
vocabulary, she set to work, awakening and developing 
their dormant intelligences, until the boys and girls 
learned to keep pace with other schools and enter for 
the same Government examinations. 

The Tinnevelly district is a stronghold of the Church 
Missionary Society and counts hundreds of educational 
establishments. We heard that a weeding process was 
going on among the Christian communities, many of 
which were the results of previous mass-movements. As 
the rushing mountain streams in the springtime carry 
with them a good deal of mud into the valley, so mass- 
movements toward Christianity bring into the Church 
many undesirable elements ; hence the necessity of 
carefully probing the motives of would-be converts. 
Eev. E. S. Carr, of Palamcottah, told us of one caste 
having quarrelled with others on account of some 
privilege or precedence in the temple to which they 
claimed a right that had been denied them. The 
quarrel came before the Law Courts. The claimants 
threatened that if they lost their case they would all 
turn Christians ! Missionaries naturally ' fight shy ' of 
such recruits. 

Our only journey by bullock-cart had for its destina- 
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tion the headquarters of Rev. and Mrs. T. Walker, at 
Dohnavur, about twenty-five miles from Palamcottah. 
With stories of pioneering days still resoimding in our 
ears, we lay awake, our eyes peering through the stillness 
of the night for the waylaying robber whose legendary 
figure refused to appear. It w£is not until we had left 
the smooth road and were being jolted and tossed about 
that we both fell into a sound sleep, so sound that on 
waking up in the front of the Mission bungalow, we 
could hardly realise where we were. 

Dohnavur, whence the missionaries undertake exten- 
sive itinerating tours, lies in a thickly populated part, 
and gave us a better idea than any city of the iron 
hand of caste by which the Indian people are ruled. 

Contrary to North India, where Moslem rule imposed 
upon Hindu women the constraint of Purdah life, for 
their own protection, the high-caste women in the South 
are not rigidly confined to their homes, and we could 
see some of beautiful countenance, their arms encircled 
with bracelets and their ear-loops so weighed down by 
jewels that they seemed to reach the shoulders. Never 
shaU I forget, however, the angry look of a Brahman 
whose wife we had tried to approach in order to caress the 
baby. We were told that if we touched that woman the 
whole village might rise against us to revenge the 
insult. 

Miss Carmichael was then, at the instigation of a 
friend, preparing her book. Things as They are. Diffident 
as to her ability, she read some portions of it to Mr. 
Morgan, who thought her literary gift remarkable and 
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advised her strongly to have the book published, offering 
to take it himself. She had then already begun her work 
among Temple children, and her endeavour to save 
innocent, helpless little girls from the life of shame and 
degradation, which their ' marriage ' to a stone god 
involved, had met with enough success to stimulate 
her to devote herself more and more to this most 
difficult kind of rescue-work. Among the sweet-looking 
children who henceforth looked up to her as the 
moulder of their destiny, there were some with very 
pathetic life-stories. We heard also of converts in 
Mr. Walker's congregation, whom the Spirit of Christ 
helped to be heroes. It was told us with almost 
bated breath, and we were solemnly requested : ' Please 
don't write or speak about individuals, in England. 
We fear publicity for our converts, especially our new 
ones, for printed accounts always find their way back 
to India, and Satan loves to avail himself of them for 
his own ends.' 

It was manifest at the week-day service we attended, 
and at which the clergyman, as well as his helpers and 
visitors, sat down with the people on the church floor 
(they adapt themselves as much as possible to the Hindu 
mode of life), that the spirit of reverence and prayer was 
among the people, and that they did not assemble from 
habit only. 

If, on leaving our friends, we felt our insufficiency 
in our capacity as reporters, we certainly were not 
disappointed with our three days' experience at Dohnavur. 

We retmrned to Palamcottah, and on the following 
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day left for Tuticorin, where we hoped to take the boat 
for Colombo. However, we missed our connection, through 
the neglect of the ticket-collector. The stationmaster 
— a Hindu — implored Mr. Morgan not to complain to 
the railway authorities, as he feared that he might be 
dismissed immediately ; another train, too, was due in 
about four hours, and it would take us to Tuticorin. 
' But,' we asked, ' should we be able to obtain suitable 
accommodation for the night ? ' ' Oh, certainly,' he replied, 
' plenty.' The train came, but it was a goods train. We 
were pushed into the guard's van, where Mr. Morgan 
soon entered into conversation with the guard. This 
young man had been, like so many others, educated at the 
Hindu College, Tinnevelly, in hopes of a brilliant future 
in the Government Service, but the only post he was 
able to obtain was that of a train guard, with a 
remuneration of 15 rupees a month. He spoke English 
fluently and showed an intelligent knowledge of the 
Bible, which was the more remarkable as he had not been 
under immediate Christian influence. ' I have done 
away with Hindu worship,' he said. ' I want to worship 
the true and only God ; for I know that there is only 
one God. What puzzles me is how, God being a Spirit, 
Christ can be both God and Man.' 

In endeavouring to meet these difficulties, my husband 
spoke words which, convicting and convincing, found 
ready entrance into the young man's mind, and, we may 
hope, into his heart also. 

On arriving at Tuticorin station we asked whether there 
was a room in which to spend the night. Oh yes, there 
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was the waiting-room. We entered, but saw nothing save 
a table and a few straight chairs. Was there a hotel in 
the place ? Yes, there was. Some one would run round 
to tell the manager. Some one ran, and returned with 
the information that the hotel was locked, but that 
fortunately the manager had been found, who would 
soon return and prepare everything for our comfort. 
He sent many salaams. 

The Hotel was, we thought, certainly not a gem 
of its kind, and our night experiences were more curious 
than pleasant. In the large room, profusely decorated 
with spider-webs, there were mysterious corners, from 
which sounded shufflings and noises, into the secrecy of 
which we did not care nor dare to pry. With the 
daybreak came boldness. The familiar sound of the 
clatter of cups and saucers aroused my feminine curiosity 
and led me to peep into the adjoining office, where 
among lamps and other miscellaneous articles our 
attendant was making preparations for our morning 
meal. I discreetly retired, believing ignorance to be 
bliss in this case, for we wanted our breakfast. 

When the time came to leave for the boat, the one 
attendant hitherto visible multiplied, suddenly, into a 
host of urchins of all sizes, each of them pretending 
to have rendered us some service worthy of handsome 
backsheesh. Their vociferating voices and vehement 
gestures followed us all the way to the landing station. 
They knew as well as we did that they had not done 
anything for us, and their obtrusiveness and impudence 
were enough to wear out the patience of a saint. Mr. 
14 
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Morgan's pockets became exhausted, but not his patience, 
and when at last we felt free from our pursuers, having 
entered the launch which was to take us to the boat, my 
husband said : ' All things work together for good to 
them that love God.' If we had not missed that train, 
we should not have had the opportunity of speaking to 
that young man in the goods van ! It was his wont to 
associate me with himself in his work ; firmly believing 
that a wife co-operated \yith her husband by prayer 
and sympathy, he would often say ' we,' when he really 
ought to have said ' I.' 



CHAPTEE XI 

BUEMA 

A FOETNIGHT in Burma spent with friends, who, 
•^-^ like Eev. W. P. and Mrs. Armstrong, are familiar 
with country and people, equals a sojourn of two months, 
or longer, without such advantageous guides. 'We 
have worked up for your coming,' say our friends, 
as soon as the first warm welcome is over, ' and we 
mean to show you as much as possible of what Christians 
are doing in Burma.' Accordingly we are kept in happy 
movement as long as the days last ; indeed, when the 
nights come in all their magical tropical beauty, 
we are still kept in motion by swarms of excessively 
attentive mosquitoes ! 

The first item on our programme is a journey by 
boat to Moulmein. We leave early the next morning, 
and eleven hours later enter the interesting town, 
beautifully situated at the confluence of three rivers. 
Here Adoniram Judson laboured for years. He was 
the first Protestant missionary, and is sometimes called 
'the Apostle of Burma.' He was born in America 
in 1788, learned to read when only three years old, 
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entered college at the age of sixteen, and was 'born 
again' in 1800. In 1812 he married Miss Anna 
Hasseltine, a lady of remarkable qualities, and a fortnight 
later embarked with her in a ship bound for Calcutta. 
After some vicissitudes in India, the couple proceeded 
to Burma, reaching Eangoon in 1813. Three years 
after his arrival, Judson completed a grammar of the 
Burmese language, and the following year he finished 
a translation of the Gospel of Matthew. He had to 
wait six years for the first Burmese convert — ^who was 
soon followed, however, by some others. 

Times of tribulation intervened. At Ava, in Upper 
Burma, the missionary endured for twenty-one months 
the horrors of an Oriental prison, while his wife, exposed 
to insults in the crowded streets, endeavoured to bring 
him his daily food. 

With the victory of the English, liberty came for the 
prisoners, and after the Tenasserim Provinces had been 
ceded to the Indian Empire, Judson settled in Amherst, 
subsequently removing to Moulmein. At the American 
Baptist Mission School we were shown the room where 
the first Burmese Bible, completed in 1834, was printed. 

For thirty-seven years Judson toiled in Burma. In 
1849 he was seized with fever. His physician ordering 
a sea voyage, he sailed for Mauritius, but died on the 
way and was buried at sea. His first wife is buried at 
Amherst ; with her little baby she was called home in 
1826. The grave was so near the shore that ten years 
ago it was found necessary to remove it a little farther 
inland. A tree that formerly spread its branches over 
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it was cat down, taken to America, and manufactured into 
pencils, penholders, etc., a good sum being thus realised 
in aid of the Mission funds. 

On the day following our arrival at Moulmein— Sunday 
— my husband preached three times. It was a beautiful 
sight when in the morning he addressed a mass meeting 
of the various Sunday Schools in the town. There were 
Anglo-Indian, Eurasian, Korean, Telegu, and Burmese 
children, all united under the same banner of Love 
Divine. The attractive and bright colours, worn by 
the natives, both boys and girls, impressed us as being 
in harmony with Burma's luxuriant climate. Later 
in the day Mr. Morgan spoke to a Burmese congregation, 
composed mostly of young people. 

Buddhism is kinder to women than is Hinduism, and 
Burmese women have a happier social position than 
their Indian sisters. They are in many cases the 'better 
half,' the real breadwinners, while the men loiter 
about or gamble or bask in the sun. No Burmese 
dreams of taking a dependent position, most of the 
servants being recruited from among the Telegus. The 
latter are called the Scotsmen of the East, as having the 
most 'backbone' and being more enduring than other 
Hindu races. Chinese are also numerous; having the 
same religion, they easily intermarry with Burmese 
women. Their children are considered a great improve- 
ment upon the pure Burmese, for they generally inherit 
industry from both parents, and grow up hard-working, 
thrifty citizens. 

Having this information, we could better understand 
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the complexity of the task which Christian Missions 
in Burma in general, and the American Mission in 
particular, were accomplishing in endeavouring to reach 
the various nationalities. Miss Kate Armstrong's 
kindergarten system won my husband's special admira- 
tion. ' She is a genius,' he said, after watching the 
manner in which she imparted an English lesson to 
a number of little children who did not understand 
her language, but spoke in tongues more or less in- 
comprehensible to herself. There they sat, with their 
twinkling eyes following every one of her movements, 
as, explaining objects by pictures and verbs by action, 
and supplying by dramatic gesture any lack of ex- 
pression, she told them an English story for the first 
time. That they took it in was demonstrated by a little 
boy getting up and repeating it in his own language, 
which the teacher happened to understand. 

As further demonstration of the heterogeneous 
elements with which missionaries in Burma have to 
deal, a special meeting may be mentioned, at which 
Mr. Morgan spoke through three interpreters. Two 
of them translated each sentence as it came. The 
third was supposed to give a summary at the end of 
each of the three parts into which the address was 
divided, but being endowed with an uncommon memory, 
he repeated the sermon almost word for word. This 
was the longest address I have ever listened to, for 
Mr." Morgan, faithful to his custom to give his very best, 
and to give of it as much as possible, especially when 
standing before an audience which he could not expect 
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to meet again, himself overstepped that day considerably 
the length of an average sermon. 

To let us have a glimpse of jungle life, our friends 
arranged an excursion forty miles down the river 
Salween. Accordingly, a native boat was secured and 
mattresses and pillows spread beneath its hood. At 
nightfall eight of us climbed in, one by one, with 
baskets and boxes of eatables and drinkables, for we 
were to visit a lady not prepared for such a large 
company. At midnight the rowers halted in a creek 
to wait for the tide. While the boatmen were passing 
a large pipe from one to another, to keep awake, we, 
inside the boat, made vain efforts to sleep. At last 
when, after a few hours' waiting, the boat began to move 
again, our tired eyelids drooped, and we began to go 
off into the happy state of rest which precedes sound 
sleep — the state between waking and sleeping which 
is consciously enjoyed — when a salt wave swept over 
our faces and drenched our pillows. Mr. Morgan, 
startled, exclaimed : ' Oh, my beautiful dream cut in 
half ! ' We continued to gaze at the sky and the 
Southern Cross — the ' false ' and the ' true ' cross — ^until 
the stars vanished with the dawn. The morning sun 
was already illuminating the landscape when we went 
ashore. We inquired for Miss Haswell. A dark little 
boy shook his head ; he did not know the lady, he could 
not tell where she lived. Miss Kate Armstrong, who 
always had her wits about her, and probably still has 
them, turned the question to : 'Do you know Mem Sahib 
Padre ? ' 'Oh yes, Mem Padre Kves round the corner.' 
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Haswell, who was the Padre, and the only- 
English-speaking lady in the place, gave us an American, 
i.e. hearty, welcome. Though of American parentage, 
she was bom in the country (her parents had come to 
Burma in 1835), and spoke Burmese, we were told, 
like her own language ; also Taking. After working for 
years in connection with the American Baptist Mission 
at Moulmein, she had come to Amherst, where at the 
time of our visit she had been living eighteen years in 
a self-inflicted exile for Christ's sake. 

We found with her a small following of Christians. 
Among them we shook hands with a woman who, after 
being an inquirer for ten years, yielded at last to Christ's 
claim, and applied for baptism. On hearing of this, 
her husband took an ox and beat it until it bled ; then 
turning to his wife, he said : ' What I have done to this 
beast, I will do to you, if you dare to become a Christian.' 
She wavered not, but openly confessed her faith through 
baptism. A few days after, her husband asked her 
to accompany him for some purpose into the woods. 
She obeyed. After they had gone far enough not to 
be heard, he turned round upon her and did according 
to his threat. He might have beaten her to death, 
had not her son, feeling uneasy about his mother, 
followed them, and rescued the poor fainting creature 
from his father's wrath. Ten years had elapsed since 
that day, and although ill-treatment continued, she was 
still holding on to her Christian confession, praying and 
believing for her husband's conversion. 

To give us a sample of the itinerating which was 
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Miss Haswell's special work, she took us in the evening 
to a little village three miles out of Amherst. Three 
bullock carts, filled with professing Christians, stopped 
in the heart of a cluster of cottages, which were hidden 
among palms, bamboos, and other trees. The oxen were 
detached and candles lighted. The carts formed our 
platforms. Old and young flocked around us, even before 
a hymn was started, forming an open-air meeting such 
as it is seldom ours to gaze upon. For an hour and a 
half Mr. Armstrong and my husband spoke to them, 
through the interpretation, of Miss Haswell. The 
meeting over, a prolonged conversation followed. While 
taking away tracts, many men with serious countenances 
came close to the carts with questions and objections, 
seemingly unwilling to break off the discussion. 

The full moon, looking so much larger and brighter 
than she does at home, peeped through the trees, 
reminding us of the late hour and of the necessity of 
moving on. Armed with empty biscuit boxes, to drAim 
away the tigers which were said to haunt the neigh- 
bourhood, we emerged from the thicket of the village, 
singing loudly to dismiss our fears. On reaching the 
main road, Miss Haswell made a sign to the driver of 
the cart behind us to precede us, and enjoined the others 
to keep closely together. 'I like to place the young 
people in the middle in case of danger,' she explained, 
mentioning some cases in which horses and bullocks 
had been snapped away by wild animals, which were 
much on the increase in some parts of Burma. There 
was no real danger of our being attacked that night, for 
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tigers are known to be afraid of noise. Still the 
thought of being exposed to an attack from the 
rear made me realise how much I clung to life and 
that I was no heroine. To Mr. Morgan's question, 
why the wild animals were not exterminated, Miss 
Haswell replied : ' Because natives are not allowed to 
carry firearms. If they did, they might not make good 
use of them.' Being prevented from using guns, they 
adopt more effectual methods, as they believe, by 
propitiating devils to kill the animals for them. Far 
more powerful than Buddha worship is the superstitious 
belief of the people in demons — evil spirits that must 
be reconciled by gifts and offerings in order that they 
shall leave their devotees unharmed, and accord them 
further favours. At a recent devils' dance, the petition 
was made that the people should be freed from the 
tiger plague. The answer given was as cunning as it 
was true : ' You are very wicked people ; you shall 
have more tigers.' 

It was late, long past midnight, when we came to 
the end of the 'longest' of the three miles, and 
were able at last to lay down our aching heads. We 
all felt so tired that we did not even dream of tigers ! 
Great was the temptation on the following morning 
to linger a little longer in a horizontal position; but 
no opportunity was afforded to yield to it, for previous 
to our leaving Amherst there were speeches to be 
delivered at Miss Haswell's school, followed by Bible 
readings in the house. At noon, accompanied by our 
new friend and hostess, we made our way to the shore. 
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Between us and the boat lay a stretch of deep mud, 
which we crossed in the arms of cooHes, whose skins were 
shining as if they had been freshly blackleaded. The 
return journey, favoured by wind and tide, was accom- 
plished in six hours. An impressive baptism of some 
Telegu converts in the river Salween closed our sojourn 
at Moulmein. 

On returning to Eangoon and hearing that Mrs. Ingalls, 
an American lady of seventy-three years of age, who had 
come to Burma when quite young, and had spent more 
than half a century in Mission work, desired to meet 
the Editor of The Chkistian, Mr. Morgan decided at 
once to ' run up to Thonge.' In order to be with Mrs. 
Ingalls two hours, we spent eight hours in the train. 
Only two hours, but what was not squeezed into them 
of information, hospitality, joy, and gratitude ! On 
approaching our destination, at the last station but one, 
we were met by a deputation of teachers and scholars ; 
on entering the Mission House we found the good lady 
surrounded by a group of Burmese, the most experienced 
Christians, aU eager, to use Mrs. Ingalls' own words, 
' to pay Mr, Morgan their respects.' Because of the 
midday heat, she would not allow us to visit the school 
buildings, but kept us indoors. The schoolgirls and 
teachers were sent for, and they greeted us, all prettily 
dressed in Burmese and with nosegays in their 
black smooth hair. A Buddhist ex-priest was also 
there in his yellow rObe, which he stripped off and pre- 
sented to my husband, as a token of remembrance of 
one who through Mrs. Ingalls' instrumentality had 
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become a new man in Christ Jesus. During luncheon 
Mrs. Ingalls told us of her love for the British, and 
especially for Great Britain's great Q*ueen, Victoria, 
of whom there were many pictures in the house. With 
pride she showed us a Bible bearing the late Queen's 
signature, which many years ago was sent, through Mrs. 
Ingalls herself, to Theebaw's Queen. In a mysterious 
way the book found its way back to the present owner, by 
whom it was looked upon as a unique treasure. She had 
many friends in England, and wished to be remembered to 
them. Mr. Seagram, of the Bible League, and Mr. Turner, 
of the Pure Literature Society, were among them. One 
of her last injunctions before parting with us was : ' Do 
not forget the sweet singer, William Luff, whose songs 
are sung in Burmese.' Before we had time to deliver 
her messages, Mrs. Ingalls had finished her life's journey 
and reached the other shore where bright spirits dwell. 
In heaven she looks back upon years given to the 
evangelisation of the people of Burma. Six years she 
worked by the side of her husband, and when the good 
missionary was called to his rest, the brave young widow, 
instead of returning home at the call of loving hearts 
in her own land, listened to the plaintive appeal of her 
poor Burmese friends. ' Will the mama leave us too ? 
What shall we do now that our teacher is gone ? Will 
not the mama stay and teach us as he has done ? ' 
And she remained at her post. 

Interesting as were the Burmese from the missionary 
point of view, the Karens were still more so. Mrs. 
Armstrong, who, previous to and for some time after 
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her marriage, h£id devoted herself to work among them, 
loved them dearly, and proposed one day to take us to 
a Karen village. We accepted with eagerness. There 
was soon a great deal of preparation going on— ^husy 
packing of provisions, a clattering of forks and crockery 
-^for we had a day's excursion before us, and there 
were no refreshment-rooms by the way. The next 
morning we started early by train. After three hours' 
journey, the nearest station was reached. Twelve miles 
more lay before us through paddy fields, from which 
the crops of rice had just been gathered. As we 
continued our journey in shakey gharries, drawn by 
ponies, Mrs. Armstrong explained to us the mode of rice 
cultivation, of which over a hundred varieties are known 
to the Burmese. To ' assure ' an abundant harvest of 
the staple food of the country, the kings of Burma used 
once a year to put their hands to the plough. ' 

At about 1 p.m. we reached a village, but it was not 
the one we were bound for and where we w«re expected. 
However, we followed our leader to the church. It 
was a shed which, like most of the Burmese coimtry 
houses, was built upon posts, and had a neck-breaking 
ascent and a floor made of loose planks, which at every 
step oracked and bent under our feet. We were not 
sorry when after a little while the head men of the 
village and their women came to ask us to honour the 
house of the chief with our presence. A ' notch ladder ' 
(a piece of tree trunk with indentations cut therein) 
led to a verandah, on the shady side of the house, which 
they were endeavouring to fit up for our use. The 
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first thing our eyes fell upon was a Singer's sewing 
machine, about which lay pieces of cut calico, telling 
of its recent use. While the boy was warming our 
food underneath the house, two of us slipped back into 
the chapel for a little rest, and we had not been there 
ten minutes when several young girls came in. Hardly 
glancing at us, they sat down demurely in a corner of 
the hall. A young woman, probably the leader, arrived 
last. They knelt down together, prayed, sang a hymn (to 
a famiUar Sankey tune), and after reading aloud some 
portions in the Bible, listened to the young woman, 
who seemed to be explaining to them the subject of 
their reading. Another prayer closed the meeting, 
which lasted over half an hour. 

On our return to our host's house, we saw the 
verandah transformed into a comfortable dining-room. 
Along with some couches and chairs, two tables of 
quaint appearance found their way hither, and were 
covered with some kind of shawl. In her wise and 
tactful way, Mrs. Armstrong explained to us why she 
would not exchange this strange tablecloth for a white 
one of hers. Those dear people were trying their best 
to please us. They had turned out all their treasures, 
heaping up pillows, rugs, and mats into comfortable 
resting couches. The only thing we could do in return 
was to appreciate their kindness and to make full use 
of it. Their beaming faces told plainly how welcome 
we were. 

By the time we had finished our meal, a number of 
children and older people had gathered around us, holding 
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themselves at a becoming distance, until we had 
finished with our knives and forks and were able to 
begin the meeting. 

It was a blessed time. The village choir, mostly 
young men and women, sang. The native preacher 
from the neighbouring village, where we had been 
expected, came to join in the worship and to help in 
the translation of the message, which was listened to 
with the greatest attention and reverence. When at 
the close Mr. Morgan was about to offer a money 
present to the woman who had been ministering to our 
comforts, Mrs. Armstrong stopped him with: 'Please 
don't ; they think it an honour ; they would feel offended. 
A missionary's visit means a holiday to them. They 
drop every work in order to be at his bidding, but they 
are most independent.' 

Mr. Smeaton, a Bengal civilian, thus describes the 
effects of Christianity upon the Karens : — 

' Once a village has embraced Christianity, it feels 
' itself head and shoulders above its neighbours, and 
' all the energies of the people are at once employed in 
' making their village worthy of the name ; no labour, 
' no expense is spared. The Christian village must be 
' clean, healthy, and neat. It must have the best school 
' and the best church they can afford. Money aid from 
' the missionaries is not sought ; the people do it all 
' themselves — plan, contrive, and carry out. They are 
' proud of their new conditions, and their zeal knows no 
' bounds. Their children must be well dressed and 
' educated, intelligent and industrious in their calling, 
' better tillers of the soil, better hunters, better foresters 
' than their fathers, because they are now animated by a 
' new spirit, fired with a new zeal, and their wits are 
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' sharpened by education. Tbe coming of Christianity 
' has honoured their national traditions. A new life 
' opens out to them, a new career for which their fore- 
' fathers had sighed in the ages of hardship, oppression, 
' and slavery.' 

Up to 1829, the Karens were not known as a 
separate nation, but looked upon as a mixed horde of 
savage aborigines, despised and oppressed by the 
Burmans. They are the most interesting of peoples iu 
relation to Christianity. Their belief as to their past 
history is that they came from Central Asia, about 
thirteen centuries ago, and that on their way they 
crossed ' The Sea of Eolling Sand,' or desert of Gobi. 
They never were idol worshippers. A Karen song says — 

God is eternal, His life is long ; 
God is immortal, His life is long ; 
One cycle He dies not, 
Two cycles He dies not. 
Perfect in ,great attributes, 
Age on age He dies not. 

Their tradition was that once they were in possession 
of a Book which had been given them from God, the 
Creator of all things, but that in some mysterious way 
through their own sins it had been lost and would be 
brought to them again some time, some day, by a white 
man from across the waters. 

Dr. Judson was the first to be greeted by them as 
their deliverer. He had freed, from a Burmese master, a 
Karen slave — whom be employed as water-carrier.* This 
man one day came across a Burmese tract. Certain 
words in it struck him. He read Burmese with 
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difficulty, but did not rest until he was able to master 
the whole of the contents. What he read was a 
revelation to him. Why, this was the very teaching of 
his people — the long-predicted and longed-for return of 
God through a white man ! He was overcome with joy 
and, throwing himself at Dr. Judson's feet, begged him 
to go to his people. 

As he expected, the white man was gladly welcomed 
and the good tidings were eagerly received. The 
redeemed slave, Ko-Tha-Byu, himself became their 
first evangelist, fervently proclaiming for a generation 
the restoration of the Karen nation and the return of 
their God to them after centuries of expectation. 

The first missionary to the Karens, appointed by the 
Board of the American Baptist Mission (in 1835), was 
Eev. E. L. Abbott. In 1902, there were about thirty- 
six thousand Karen Christians (Protestants) in Burma 
keeping up a reputation of independence and progress. 
In visiting their educational centre, around which 
clustered about forty Christian homes, Mr. Morgan 
addressed the students in the old Karen chapel, the 
first European building in Eangoon. A new church, 
which was to hold two thousand people, was at the 
time in progress of construction, and was to be called 
the Winton Memorial Church, in honour of the Winton 
family, who sethird generation is now represented in the 
Mission field. Though by no means blind to architectural 
beauty, my husband always grudged money for bricks 
and mortar if it was to be used for the erection of 
towers or other ' extravagances.' Lofty spires, etc., were 
IS 
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to Tirm problems difficult of solution, the question in his 
mind being: 'How many perishing souls might have 
obtained life and have become living stones in the living 
Church of Christ if the money spent in dead stones had 
been used for direct evangelisation ? ' A remark to this 
effect was received by Mr. Winton with approbation. ' I 
agree with you,' he said. 'When the plans were sub- 
mitted to me, I expressed a similar opinion; but the 
people will have their own way, and, as the cost is borne 
by them entirely, I feel that I have no right to interfere. 
They are ambitious of having a memorial worthy of 
the name, and I would not like to damp their enthusiasm. 
They support all their native evangelists, and never 
trouble us to supply any lack in church expenditure.' 
In this, as in other matters, they may well serve as 
patterns to Christians in other lands. 

Before leaving Eangoon we went to the Schwe Dagon 
Pagoda, the largest and most magnificent of its kind. 
We ascended to it between two rows of staUs exhibiting 
miscellaneous articles for sale, among which were 
conspicuous curios and objects for use in Buddhist 
worship. On perceiving cheeroots (native cigars, 
about one inch in diameter and smoked alike by both 
sexes) I bought one to take home as a curiosity. The 
vendor, a pleasant-looking Burmese girl, noticed that 
I was looking around me, and, mistaking the object of my 
searching glances (I wanted a piece of paper to wrap 
my purchase in), quickly lighted a match, presenting it 
to me vrith an engaging smile. 

Missionary education fights the habit of smoking) and, . 
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still more, the chewing of betel-nut, which is indulged 
in by Hindus and Burmese alike. It also teaches the 
girls to be satisfied with the complexion with which 
nature endows them, instead of trying to improve it by 
artificial means — in which they show their close affinity 
with their Western sisters. 

The impression we carried away from Burma compared 
favourably with that received in India. If the climate, 
owing to the excessive rainfall and the almost imiform 
heat all the year round, is in some parts of the country 
extremely trying, it is, on the other hand, more generous 
to the natives, who know nothing of the pangs of 
hunger to which the Hindus are periodically exposed. 
Prolific nature, in return for httle labour, yields grain 
and fruit in abundance. The Burmese can take life 
easily and yet have plenty to eat. He is fond of amuse- 
ment and especially theatricals, but is in constant dread 
of evil spirits, to whom he pays more attention than 
he does to his Buddha. We witnessed a Burmese 
funeral procession, the sight of which shocked our sense 
of propriety and respect for the dead. It looked more 
like a burlesque of death than a burial. The fantastically 
constructed funeral cart was adorned with gay colours, 
and the people laughed, chatted, and smoked by the 
graveside. What we took for callousness was explained 
to us as having a purpose. Grief and sorrow give the 
evil spirit a hold over the departed one's soul — which, 
for a definite space of time, is supposed to linger near 
the body which it formerly inhabited, and even, after the 
funeral, to return to the old home. All sorts of tricks 
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and cunning devices are resorted to by the family and 
friends in order to cheat the devil of the soul he is 
pursuing. Thus the ancient religion of the country 
(demon-worship) has by the people's will been married 
to superior Buddhism, as introduced by the kings, and 
the result of this union is seen in strange offspring 
indeed — ceremonies and modes of worship as unlike 
the teaching of Buddha as many of the ceremonies of 
our churches of to-day are opposed to the teaching of 
Christ. 



CHAPTER XII 
CEYLON 

COLOMBO struck us as a city of unique beauty, 
exhibiting all the picturesqueness of Oriental life 
with but little of its squalor. Its chief charm, however, 
consists in the contrast of the red tint of its soil with 
the rich green of its exotic vegetation. A ride through 
the cinnamon-gardens is one of the joys of life. The 
Singalese, with their regular and, in many cases, refined 
features, impose themselves upon the attention of the 
newcomer by that strange, round tortoise-shell comb, 
which Western ideas are accustomed to associate with 
woman's toilet, but which the men here fix above a 
knot of hair. It looks more like a badge of nationality 
than a necessary article of wear. 

This is the land where the Jinrickshaw originated. 
The creation and the use of it is attributed to some 
tender-hearted Buddhist sage who said that it was 
preferable to let a man draw a vehicle ; for a man could 
say when he was tired, whereas a dumb animal could 
not ! Christian opinion differs on the point ; for it is 
said that one never sees a Jinrickshaw-man who is old, 
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and that the average time a man is able to do this hard 
work, if he labours continually, is three years; hence 
many advocate the abolition of Jinrickshaws. In using 
them, Mr. Morgan always enjoined the men not to 
hurry; but his words were never heeded, probably 
because of an unwritten code of honour that the fleetest 
is the best. 

Buddhism, the native religion, is said to be found in 
its purest forms in Ceylon. Like Burma, the land is 
full of pagodas or dagabas — temples either built over 
or containing some relics of Buddha. Kandy has the 
honour of preserving a tooth of his, of tremendous size, 
which is beheld with the greatest reverence by his 
followers and with smiling contempt by others. 

It is a significant fact, and one of the proofs of the 
fallacy of Buddhism, that its founder, who opposed idol- 
worship, should have, become the object of the most 
widespread idolatry. It is impossible to tell the 
number of images representing Buddha, in a standing, 
sitting, or reclining position, that are scattered over the 
world ; at any rate, there are as many images as there 
are Buddhist temples. 

The current belief in Burma is that Buddha wUl be 
reincarnated, and that the outward sign by which he is to 
be identified will be the equal length of the four fingers 
on each hand. This is, of course, entirely opposed to 
Buddha himself, who, even according to his own teaching, 
has long ceased to exist as an individuality. 

Buddhism has always had certain admirers among 
Western nations, and recently it has been said that the 
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number of its adherents is at the present growing 
considerably. While popular ignorance confounds it 
with Hinduism, there are those, priding themselves on 
knowing the difference, who call it ' Christianity without 
Christ,' and others who give it the name of ' the most 
perfect of rehgions.' It is nothing of the kind, as a 
chief writer on Buddhism admits. Buddhism is not 
a religion, but simply a philosophic system built on 
certain premisses which must be accepted at the outset 
if the edifice is to have any foundation at all. The 
leading thought is that life means suffering, that 
existence is a continual chain of care and trouble, 
sorrow and sickness, from which even death is not able 
to deliver, as it links on the soul to another existence. 
' Desire ' being the cause of all these, the only efficacious 
remedy is to extinguish it in the human heart and so 
make a rebirth impossible. Buddha shows the means 
which he himself practised, holding out to his disciples, 
as the final goal of perfection, ' Nirvana,' where the soul 
loses itself like a drop of water in the immensity of the 
ocean. It is the bliss of nothingness ! Meditation and 
good works enter largely into this system, but it has no 
room for prayer. Buddha is an agnostic; he neither 
denies nor affirms the existence of a personal God ; but 
he evidently does not believe in One. With him man's 
destiny is chiefly the consistent working out of pitiless 
Kahma ; man is what he makes himself, and he can 
cease to be. 

By some strange irony present-day Buddhism is not 
only tainted with the grossest superstition, but is full 
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of praying devices to help individual efforts in com- 
municating with God. Praying flags, beads, and wheels 
abound. How is that ? Mr. James Monro, C.B., in his 
lecture to educated Hindus, on ' Eetrogressive Progress,' 



' Want of personal belief, you will find in all history, 
' leads to one or two things, or to both of them — 
' Sacerdotalism or Atheism. The soul, craving after belief 
' of some kind and finding no satisfaction — no method of 
' approaching God directly — gets some one else to believe 
' for it — this is the essence of Sacerdotalism — or it de- 
' liberately declines to believe in anything — that is 
' Atheism. Both of these forms, apparently so opposite 
' in their nature, spring from the same source, and 
' sacredotal superstition you will find to be very nearly 
' connected with Atheism.' 

In another lecture, on ' Intellectualism,' Mr. Monro 



' I do not forget that, however sinful is idolatry, it is 
' the expression on the part of a sinful man of his want 
' of God who is near. But is there no idolatry in in- 
' tellectualism ? The worship of idols, as the term is 

■ commonly used, surely points to the worshipper, however 

■ sinfully, recognising something outside and beyond 
' himself, which he adoif^sx. But what does the intellect- 
' ualist worship ? He takes himself as the measure of 
' knowledge ; he worships himself as the standard of 
' belief. And in so doing, he is veritably as guilty of 
' putting self in the place of God, as in the case of the 
' worshipper of graven images. He may not outwardly 
' bow down before the image of Ganesh, but the in- 
' tellectualist, in placing a finite intellect in the place of the 
' Infinite One, is as surely an idolater . as the worshipper 
' of the elephant-headed gods. Ask yourselves, my friends, 
' if this is not true, whether the intellectualist be styled 
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' an Agnostic or an Atheist, and whether he be found in 
' England or in India ? Is not intellectualism, when you 
' look at it fairly in the face, a worship of self ; and what 
' name do you give to any one who worships self instead 
' of God ? I can quite understand that such worship of 
' self may be unconscious, but the fact remains that the 
' worship of the intellect — the pride of doubt — undoubtedly 
' places in the seat of God the intellect or the doubt. 
' And in both cases the worship is nothing but the 
' worship of self.' 

I have given these extracts because they explain, 
better than any words of mine could, the cause of the 
inconsistency between Buddhism as taught by its founder 
and the Buddhism as practised by the mass of his 
followers ; and also because a blue pencil-mark run 
along the margin of the above-quoted paragraph showed 
me how heartily my husband agreed with the opinion 
expressed in it. 

To quote Mr. Morgan, ' our time was too limited and 
too precious to waste' on more than one Buddhist temple 
in Colombo. Under the ciceroneship of the Hon. John 
Ferguson (Editor of the Ceylon Observer,^ and in himself 
an encyclopsedia of general and special information) our 
week's stay in Ceylon was fraught with keenest enjoy- 
ment. Owing to the Easter holidays, we could not 
witness much of educational Mission work, but Mr. 
Morgan had repeated opportunity given him to expound 
the Word before appreciative gatherings. 

Before taking the boat, we made a hurried visit to 

1 The Ceylon Observer is the oldest newspaper of the island, and 
was established in 1834 by Mr. Ferguson's father, having for its 
motto, ' Fiat jthstitia ' — to which it has remained true. 
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Newera Eliya, the summer residence of the Governor 
of the island, and also of Mr. Ferguson's family. 
Accompanied by two American missionaries, Eev. and 
Mrs. Chandler of the Madura Mission, we left Colombo 
in tropical heat, having no idea that within a few hours 
we should want to warm ourselves. And yet, after 
passing through most picturesque scenery, which opened 
to view extensive rice and coffee plantations, cinnamon 
shrubs, gigantic rhododendrons, fern trees, and aU the 
wonders of exotic luxury which only tropic nature can 
lavish upon well-watered soil, we finished, as the day 
drew to its close and we to our destination, by being 
glad of the proximity of a bright coal fire. It almost 
seemed like sitting by an English fireside. Notwith- 
standing grey skies and drizzHng rain, a good number of 
friends responded the next day to Mrs. Ferguson's 
invitation to a Bible-reading at her home; it was the 
last Mr, Morgan gave on that journey. 

In returning to the plains we paid a hurried visit 
to Kandy, situated half-way down the mountains, which 
is one of the choicest spots on earth. Between an awful 
thunderstorm that broke out as we arrived, and a 
tremendous rainfall, we managed to accomplish the 
object for which we had come — to visit the school for 
the daughters of Kandian chiefs, which Mrs. Ireland 
Jones had founded in 1892. One of her first 
appeals was sent to The Christian, informing its 
readers of this proud native aristocracy, who treat 
\Vith scorn the idea of sending their daughters to ordinary 
schools, for education, but who were not averse to 
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trusting them to Christian ladies, if a school exclu- 
sively for their teaching could be started. Mr. Morgan, 
through his paper, had at the time heartily assisted Mrs. 
Ireland in raising the necessary funds; he was now 
thankful to find that the work, so valiantly begun by 
Mrs. Ireland, was justifying all her prognostications, 
although she herself had passed away. The school was 
growing in favour with the Kandian chiefs, and there were 
evident signs that the Gospel seed, dropped into the hearts 
of pupils, was carried into Kandian homes and families. 

Here at Kandy we met with Miss Denyer, a lady 
giving her time to Evangelical work among English- 
speaking people. She was one of Sister Lucy's ^ trophies 
— lovely, valiant Sister Lucy ! It was at Colombo that 
my husband introduced me to her, and our hearts became 
knitted together. She was then travelling in the East 
in the interests of the Y.W.C.A., and, although about 
threescore years a pilgrim on earth, displayed the energy 
of a woman half the age. Only a few years ago her 
voice was heard on Friar's Crag, Derwentwater, appeal- 
ing to middle-aged ladies of leisure who attended the 
Keswick Convention, to go out into healthy parts of 
India and make themselves useful among EngUsh- 
speaking people. Several had done so, and felt grateful 
to her for suggesting it. Sister Lucy was already on 
the other side of the Gates of Pearl when my husband 
received the call to the Heavenly Home. 

On embarking on the ss. Staffordshire, two days after 
our return to Colombo, Mr. Morgan expressed to Mr. 
1 Sister-in-law of Rev. Andrew Miirray. 
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Ferguson, whom he admired as a valiant representative 
of the Fourth Estate, the wish to return at some future 
time in order to spend a whole winter in this favoured 
island, where nature was so wonderfully generous and man 
no more vile than in other climes ; but it was not to be. 

We returned home in the beginning of May, after 
nearly nine months of continuous travelling. The trip 
for which we had equipped ourselves in August of the 
preceding year was to last three weeks : it lengthened 
out ' into nearly nine months. We had during that 
time travelled by land, sea, and river, by day and night, 
covering thousands of miles — surrounded by unknown 
dangers, but being delivered from them all. 

In my husband's biography are enumerated some of 
his escapes from danger. May I add a few more which, 
at the time, were not remembered ? At the very outset 
of our longest journey, as the express was speeding 
along through Germany towards Bale, my husband 
occupied the upper berth and I the lower of our 
section in the waggon-lits. He slept so soundly 
that on waking up he forgot the position, and in 
rising he fell, but in such a miraculous way that his 
body did not even touch the step-ladder beneath. I 
caught him in my arms somehow, but how I really 
cannot tell, nor am I able to call the escape, which 
might have beconie an awful accident, by any other 
word than ' miracle.' It may easily be understood why, 
ever afterwards, I should have claimed the superior 
position for myself. 

Another narrow escape was at Aiken, in South 
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Carolina, U.S.A. Mr. Wintle — then travelling with us — 
and I stood at the foot of a long and steep staircase, 
waiting for him, when, in his alertness to join us, he 
missed the first step and fell down the whole length 
of the stairs. Another time, while waiting in thick fog 
for the train at Broad Street Station, he came too near 
the edge of the platform and fell upon the rails — a 
depth of several feet — but without sustaining any physical 
harm. I could never look on the spot afterwards without 
shuddering. Again, a few months before his death, we 
were invited by a friend to take a motor drive. This 
friend had been driving the motor for a number of years, 
and we knew him to be most careful. After a lovely 
ride along the roads north of London, as we passed at a 
low speed through a village, we felt ourselves to be gently 
put down, one of the front wheels having given way. 
If it had happened in the open country, we should 
most probably have been killed on the spot. Our 
friend took us to the nearest railway station, and then 
proceeded to the motor works to ascertain the exact 
cause of the accident. It was found that a screw had 
been forgotten in each of the four wheels. 

These are a few of the instances in which God's hand 
manifestly interposed to save us ; but how many times 
danger has been averted without our knowing it, is more 
than tongue can tell. Mr. Morgan believed in minister- 
ing spirits, and said that God gave His angels charge 
concerning His children. I always felt safe when 
travelling with him, for I had the intimate conviction 
that God was sure to answer his prayers. 



CHAPTER XIII 
EGYPT 

OUE tour through Egypt and Italy was undertaken in 
the spring of 1904. From previous cruises in the 
Mediterranean and visits to the Holy Land, Mr. Morgan 
knew Cairo and Alexandria ; but if ' not seeing Luxor is 
not knowing Egypt ' constitutes a true saying, this was 
the first time we saw the land of the Pharaohs. Egypt 
is strewn with stupendous monuments of human labour, 
but Thebes is the focus of interest in this vast archseo- 
logical and historical museum. The walls of its gigantic 
temple ruins still tell forth, with the eloquence of far- 
gone ages, the martial conquests of their kings, whose 
tombs, cut deep down into the rocks, are now, after 
thousands of years of seclusion, thrown open to the gaze of 
a curious throng of tourists, while some of their former 
occupants, like Sethi i. and Eameses ii.,are slowly crumbling 
into dust at the Gizeh Museum, Cairo. Down in the lofty 
chambers, now lighted by electricity, the walls again 
speak in the eloquent language of hieroglyphic pictures — 
vivid of hue, as if painted but yesterday. They speak of 

life — life past and future, the life of the soul, after its 
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separation from the body, as it took hold of the Egyptians' 
imagination. Under the shadow of the majesty of death 
which we felt to be still lingering about these places, the 
tenacious faith of the old Egyptian in a future life had 
something beautiful in it. Void of the assurance of 
atoning love, which is the Christian's rightful possession, 
he expected nothing but stern justice at the hands of 
his gods — a reward for virtues and a punishment for 
sins — and yet he shrank not from the most laborious 
precautions to secure that life which, according to the 
teachings of his priests, was dependent upon the 
preservation of the body. We felt like crying with 
the psalmist : ' What is man, that Thou art mindful of 
him?' 

Another thought that constantly suggested itself to 
us, whether we viewed the colossi-statues of the greatest 
builder among the Pharaohs (Eameses 11.), or Queen 
Hatchepsu's obelisk, or wandered almost awestricken 
through the majestic ruins of Karnak (the greatest 
temple in the world), was : One year is with the 
Lord as a thousand, and a thousand as one. 

But actual Egypt interested my husband far more 
than all these stone witnesses of a great past ; it was 
not so much her political and financial condition that 
fixed his attention — though, as a Britisher cognisant of 
the difficulties, religious and diplomatic, which British 
rule had to meet and to overcome, he could not fail to 
be interested in this latest phase of Egyptian history. 
Lord Milner's book, England in Egypt, was perused with 
particular attention. What Mr. Morgan wanted to know 
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was : ' Have the people, as such, benefited by the rule ? ' 
' Yes,' was the general reply. The abolition of the corvie 
(forced, unpaid, and unfed labour for the State) in 1890 
was the greatest and not the only benefit bestowed upon 
them. More and more care is taken to lighten their 
burden and to make it easier for them to live and thrive. 
If the taskmaster and the whip are things of the past, 
it is because a better justice has brought about improved 
laws. 

The term 'Egyptian' does not apply to the heterogeneous 
elements of the city populations, which are composed of 
Greeks, Italians, Turks, Nubians, Abyssinians, Levantines, 
Armenians, etc. When, exasperated by the ' backsheesh ' 
plague, I complained to a missionary that nowhere did 
I find the natives so much spoiled by tourists as in 
Egypt, he smilingly replied : ' Come to Shebin el-Kumm, 
and you will be just as much left in peace there as if 
you were in the rural districts of England.' We went, 
and found his words verified. 

The true Egyptians are the fellahin (cutters or diggers 
of earth), said to be the lineal descendants of the 
peasants who, in the time of Cheops, irrigated and culti- 
vated the land. They form three-fourths of the Egyptian 
population (about 8,000,000). A fragment of the 
Coptic nation (so called through mispronunciation of the 
word Egyptian by the Arabs) constitutes the Coptic 
Church. Small though it is numerically, its very 
existence becomes a marvel if we take into account the 
ten centuries of more or less severe persecution through 
which it has passed. 
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Egypt, early converted to Christianity, was for some 
centuries the home of great leaders in religious thought 
and controversy, like Clement, Origan, Athanasius, Cyril, 
and others. In times of persecution, more especially 
during the era of martyrs which began with the accession 
of the Emperor Diocletian, it witnessed an enthusiastic 
spirit of self-sacrifice and heroism, many, not a few of 
them being women, suffering — even seeking — the death 
of martyrdom. 

Mrs. E. L. Butcher, in her History of the Cfmrch of 
Egypt, says : — 

'The Church of Egypt, thus founded by St. Mark, 
' differs less from the Church of Egypt of to-day, as far 
' as its constitution and ceremonies are concerned, than 
■ almost any Church from the time of its first founder. 
' In it the due succession of its three orders — Bishops, 
' Priests, and Deacons — has continued without a break 
' unto the present day. Unfortunately, like all the 
' Churches, it fell into the snare, some centuries later, of 
' imposing a compulsory celibacy on the Patriarch and 
' the Bishops of its communion ; but it never diverged so 
' far from primitive rule as to enforce the same disability 
' on the lower orders of the clergy. The Egyptian priest- 
' hood, like the Greek and unlike the Latin, is emphatically 
' a married priesthood. 

'Many of the customs which survive even in our 
' Western Churches were borrowed from the ancient 
' Egyptians in the early days of the Church. Of these 
' we may instance the surplice, the white linen garment 
' of the priests of Isis, the tonsure which was also a 
' distinguishing work of the Egyptian priesthood, and 
' the use of the ring in the marriage service. The ancient 
' Egyptians, before the introduction of coining, used rings 
' of different metals for money. In their marriage- 
' contract it was customary for the man to give his wife 
16 
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' a ring of gold in token that he thereby endowed her 
' with his wealth. This custom continued among the 
' Egyptians after their conversion to Christianity, and 
' passed from them into the Church at large. 

' So far as we can ascertain, there were no Christian 
' monks in the first century of the Church, but in the 
' middle of the second century this custom of embracing 
' a life of fasting, solitude, and prayer, instead of fulfilling 
' the natural duties of life, was also borrowed from the 
■ religion of the ancient Egyptians and spread from them 
• over the whole Christian world.' 

The development of monastic life reached its height 
in the fourteenth century, when both the worst and best 
among the Egyptians were led to embrace vows — which 
the latter kept and the former broke — with equally 
disastrous consequences to the nation at large. Mrs. 
Butcher rightly calls this the suicide of the Egyptian 
nation. 

The secession of the Church of Egypt from the 
Church of Constantinople, after the Council of Chalcedon 
in 451, which had declared the Patriarch of Alexandria 
guilty of the Monophysite heresy, was the beginning of 
fierce enmity between the Egyptians and the Greeks 
settled in Egypt. The two dogmas, one affirming one 
Divine nature in Christ, and the other, two distinct 
natures, the human and the Divine, were used as watch- 
words by the respective nationalities in their contest for 
supremacy. The Byzantine Church, though numerically 
very small, had the authority of the Emperor and the 
growing power of the Patriarch of Eome behind it ; the 
Church of Egypt, on the other hand, was cemented by 
the intense patriotic feeling of the largest section of the 
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population, who at length became so exasperated that they 
welcomed the invading Arabs, making common cause 
with them for the expulsion of the Greeks. Eevenge 
was theirs ; but they had to pay dearly for it, and, in 
course of time, bow to a heavier yoke than before. To 
escape persecution, many turned Moslem. Those who 
remained true to the only form of. Christianity they 
knew had to submit to ignominious treatment, and, like 
the Jews in many so-called Christian countries, wear 
distinct garments which marked them out for contempt 
and derision. Still, throughout the centuries succeeding 
the Mohammedan invasion, during which they changed 
their masters, but not their lot, a faithful few remained 
to keep the once brightly burning sacred fire from utter 
extinction. 

To fan the almost dead sparks into a fire again 
became the task of the American Presbyterian Mission, 
which since 1854 has been endeavouring to make the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus known to the people, adopt- 
ing methods best suited to effect this purpose. In 
visiting the Mission's representatives at Cairo, Luxor, 
and Assiout, Mr. Morgan gathered some valuable 
information, which pressed the conviction upon him 
that in the remarkable change for the better which had 
gradually come over Egypt since the British occupation, 
our American friends deserved a large share of credit. 
The first station was established at Cairo ; the second, 
three years later, at Alexandria; and in 1865 one at 
Assiout, the largest town of Upper Egypt. At the 
latter place Mr. Morgan had an interesting interview 
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with Eev. J. E. Alexander, D.D., who told us that the 
Mission's motto, from the first, was ' Egypt for the Gospel 
and the Gospel for Egypt,' whomsoever this Egypt 
might include. The Society came into the country with 
the distinct purpose of working among the Moslems, but 
as these closed their doors against the newcomers, the 
missionaries took advantage of the open ones among the 
professed Christians, and entered them. 

They soon saw that in order to make Christianity 
respected by others they must raise its standard from 
the low level to which it had sunk through centuries of 
oppression and dead rites. And it meant more; it 
meant making anew a decrepit creed which possessed 
little life and hardly any breath, and had little in 
common with true Christianity beyond its name. 

A Copt is sometimes as warmly opposed to receiving 
the Gospel as is the Moslem. He does not wish to be 
made 'American,' which is to him synonymous with 
'Protestant.' A story is told of one who reviled a 
colporteur for having offered him a Bible. A few days 
later the two men met at the station, and the Copt 
advised the other not to take a ticket, telling him how 
he could manage to go without one. ' I am a Christian ; 
I cannot do such a thing,' replied the colporteur; 'it 
would be contrary to what the Bible teaches.' This 
common honesty so astonished the Copt that he asked 
the colporteur to his house, in order to hear more of that 
teaching which made people truthful, good, and upright. 
The result in due time was the conversion of both the 
inquirer and his wife. 
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After fifty years of faithful, unceasing labour, through 
times of persecution and trial, the American Church 
in Egypt at the time of our visit was able to record 
fifty-three organised congregations, with an Evangelical 
community, of about twenty-five thousand, two medical 
centres (at Tanta and Assiout), and numerous schools. 
The progress accomplished by education is both direct and 
indirect. Becoming more and more aware of the advan- 
tages of education, and yet being afraid of the influence 
exercised at the Mission Schools, Mohammedans, as 
well as hostile Copts, have established many opposi- 
tion schools, not only for boys, but in some cases 
also for girls. As to ultimate results, Dr. Alexander 
said he believed that God left the remnant of ancient 
Christians in the land for a glorious purpose, for it is 
through them that the Mission hopes finally to reach 
the Moslems. 

On our way to Luxor Mr. Morgan, after consulting 
his ' Baedeker,' said : ' The hotel patronised by fashionable 
folks seems to be the Luxor. Let us go to the Kamak, 
which is the quiet one.' We went and found only four 
persons seated at the dinner-table. Their conversa- 
tion showed them to be highly cultured ; and as 
they drank nothing but water, we were naturally 
desirous to know their names. They were Lord Carlisle 
with his son and daughter and a lady companion to the 
latter. 

Of missionaries we met here Dr. and Mrs. Murch, of 
the American Presbyterian Mission. From the balcony of 
their house, facing the Nile, Mrs. f Murch showed us a 
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pretty dahabiah (houseboat), saying : ' Our summer 
residence; during the hottest months of the year we 
live in it while itinerating along the shore. There is a 
little bit of romance connected with the boat. It was 
purchased many years ago by the son of a deposed 
Indian prince, who, having chosen his wife from among 
the pupils of the American Mission School, spent his 
honeymoon on the Nile, and on his return presented the 
dahabiah to the Mission.' 

The reception of news from home, making a journey 
to Jerusalem appear necessary in the interest of the 
Lord's work, decided Mr. Morgan to give up his intention 
of going to Assouan. We had come up by train and 
were desirous of returning by boat ; but both Cook's and 
the Anglo-American boats being full at the time, there 
seemed to be no choice but the dusty railway journey. 
As we walked along the banks, wondering what to do, 
our eyes fell upon a boat which had just arrived. On 
inquiry we were told that it belonged to the Tewfikiah 
(Egyptian) Company, and would leave for Cairo early the 
next morning. The following dialogue ensued with the 
agent of the Company : — 

' Are there many passengers on board ? ' ' Yes, a good 
many.' ' Can you give us a cabin ? ' ' Yes, I believe I 
can spare you one.' ' A nice one ? ' ' Yes, a very 
comfortable one.' ' When must we be on board ? ' 
' You will be required to be here before midnight ; 
the boat leaves at four o^clock in the morning.' 'All 
right.' The monetary part settled, we hurried to the 
hotel, to make hasty parting preparations. 
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There was a ride to the great and wonderful Karnak 
Temple, by moonlight, in company with Dr. Mureh and 
Mrs. Murch and their son. The former being quite at 
home among these massive ruins, was a far more 
excellent guide than any of the professionals. Night 
was far advanced when we moved to the boat. All was 
still and we crept on tiptoe into our cabin. On rising 
the next morning we heard an un-English voice 
inquiring, 'at what hour would we wish to have our 
breakfast ? ' 'It did not matter to us ; we would take 
it with the other passengers.' ' Would eight o'clock suit 
us ? ' ' Certainly.' 

At the specified hour, the proprietor of the un- 
English voice — a Nubian — returned to announce, with 
a deep bow, that breakfast was served. We went 
down into the dining-saloon and found ourselves 
confronting two plates and two cups. Then and only 
then did it dawn upon us that we were the only 
passengers on board the Memphis. As we never 
minded being left in each other's company, the incident 
appeared to us one of the loving surprises given us by 
our Heavenly Father. 

A beautiful time it was as we glided along that 
wonderful 'Eiver of Life,' which from time unknown 
has been studied and observed with reverential awe as 
no other. The memories of ' Five Days on the Nile ' 
(through an accident to the machinery the trip was 
prolonged) recall green plains, tall, slender palms, and 
villages with children laughing and women gazing; 
hardy, medium-sized, weU-set men working the sakhiyas 
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and shadoufa (an irrigation system, as ancient as the 
Pharaohs, and yet approved of by the engineer of 
to-day) ; burning skies, unique sunsets, quiet meditations 
under starlit heavens, and an intensified enjoyment in 
the reading of the Book of Exodus. 

Seeking out the shadiest nooks on deck, we read and 
re-read together the account of Israel's captivity in Egypt, 
and of the man Moses, whose name, though not 
mentioned in the stone records of Egypt, has outshone 
the glories of all the Pharaohs. 'The greatest law- 
giver,' said my husband, ' and at the same time the most 
concise of historians, putting into the Pentateuch more of 
the world's history than others have put into fifty volumes.' 

Our idyll was productive of a long string of rhymes, 
describing in humorous language, not altogether free 
from a pathetic strain, the more prosaic features of 
Egypt. They were hailed with loud ' bravos ' by folks at 
home. Among them is the verse upon the Egyptian 
corvie, which appears on the following page. 

It was also during this enforced rest that he penned the 
following lines on ' The Monuments and their Lessons ' : — 

' This ancient land is full of wonders. To have come 

• once to Egypt makes you feel that you must come again. 
' Since writing this I am reminded of words as old as 
' Herodotus : " He that has once drunk the waters of the 
' Nile will return to drink them again." But I am not sure 
' that this is true. I have heard that in a recent epidemic 
' the people who drank the water of the Nile were seized 
' with cholera, while those who used the water from the 

• wells escaped ! 

' As the monuments of antiquity crowd upon one, the 
' fascination of Egyptology begins to take possession, 
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• and you become conscious that a lifetime might be spent 
■ in the study of a nation whose mighty kings and whose 
' suffering subjects have left such " footprints on the 
' sands of time." But life is too short, and its oppor- 

• tunities for most of us too urgent, to admit of this. 
' There are a few men called to it, who become 
' specialists and experts, and who serve their generation 
' according to the will of God, by^ digging out brick 
' tablets, and stone monuments, whose inscriptions 
' silence and confound the perverters and deniers of the 
' Scriptures of truth. The rest of us may take to heart 
' the words of Longfellow, trite and commonplace it may 
' be, but wise and useful : — 

Trust no future, howe'er pleasant ! 

Let the dead past bury its dead ! 
Act — act in the living present ! 

Heart within cind God o'erhead. 

' At first the greatness of the conception, the magnitude 
' and skill, the minuteness of detail, the boldness and 
' beauty of execution, occupy your attention. But your 
' astonishment and admiration give place to pity for the 
' oppressed who did this work by forced and unpaid 
' labour. You realise that it may be literally true (as 
' one of the writers on Ancient ^gypt has said) that for 
' every stone quarried and carried and built into these 
' stupendous tombs and temples, a human life was 
' sacrificed, and instead of blocks of marble and alabaster 
' and granite, you see blocks of petrified blood and tears. 

At Karnak, Sakkara, and Mena, 
At Luxor, Thebes, Abou-Medina 

Each column and stone 

Is a petrified groan, 

A cry or a moan 

Bloodstained every one. 

The whip cut to the bone 
In the eoro^ at Thebes and Medina, 
At Earnak, Sakkara, and Mena. 
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' You see gods pictured as men, with heads of birds and 
' beasts, and worshippers of every kind of creeping 
' thing — and are reminded of the Apostle's words that 
' men changed the glory of the incorruptible God into 
' an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, 
' and four - footed beasts, and creeping things (Eom. 
' i. 25). 

' On the walls of the Eamesseum are depicted scenes 
' of the battles of Eameses ii., the oppressor of Israel — 
' victors and vanquished, captors and captives, ladies of 
' the harem, and ofiferings to the gods ; but no evidence 
' of institutions for the welfare, instruction, or enjoyment 
' of the people. Bible-reading Christians must be 
' continually reminded of Daniel's consternation when 
' he " sat astonied," and his thoughts troubled him at the 
' interpretation revealed to him of Nebuchadnezzar's 
' second recorded dream ; and of his loyal, pathetic, and 
' sympathetic appeal : " Wherefore, king, let my 
' counsel be acceptable unto thee, and break off thy sins 
' by righteousness, and thine iniquities by showing mercy 
' to the poor; if there may be a lengthening of thy 
' tranquillity." 

' The monarch went softly for awhile, but at the end 
' of twelve months, when he was walking into the royal 
' palace of Babylon, the old, proud, self-exalting spirit, 
' without regard to righteousness toward God, or mercy 
' to the poor, asserted itself. " The king spake and said, 
' Is not this great Babylon that I have built, for the 
' royal dwelling-place, by the might of my power and for 
' the glory of my majesty ? " While the word was in the 
' king's mouth, and he was "driven from men" to dwell 
' with the beasts of the iield, until he learned that the 
' heavens do rule, and that " the Most High ruleth in the 
' kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever He will, 
' and setteth up over it the lowest of men" — even Jesus 
' of Nazareth, the Christ, the Son of the living God, who 
' " when He ascended up on high, led captivity captive, 
' and gave gifts unto men." For " He that descended is 
' the same also that ascended up far above all heavens. 
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' that He might fill all things " (Dan. iv. 17, 24-37 ; 
' Eph. iv. 8-10). 

' The monarch's pride in his great works, and the 
' prophet's appeal to him to break off his iniqtdties by 
' showing mercy to the poor, seem to indicate that it was 
' in the building of the great city that his people were 
' oppressed. How different from the Lowest and Lowliest 
' of Men, who, knowing that the time was come that He 
' should depart out of this world unto the Father . . . 
' rose from supper and washed His disciples' feet. 

' The Pyramids are the most ancient monuments on 
' earth. Certainly the pyramid is the most enduring 
' form of building, and seems to yield a fitting emblem 
' of perpetuity. The hieroglyph representing the key of 
' life, preceded or followed by the pyramid, is of frequent 
' occurrence on the monument. Taken together, they seem 
' to represent enduring life, reminding one of the many 
' promises of eternal life to those who believe in the Son 
■' of God. 

' The desire to live again is constantly explained in 
' those old inscriptions. It was believed that if the body 
' were preserved it would be restored and re-tenanted by 
' its double — the soul ; but that otherwise the man would 
' cease to be. Therefore the mummies, and the supply 
' of food and other necessaries for the support and comfort 
' of the double. But the Egyptians had no conception 
' of a citizenship in heaven, from whence we wait for a 
' Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ ; nor of a body changed 
' and fashioned like unto His glorious body. 

' Yet there is the recognition of a Power above them. 
' King Eameses 11., with all his self-adulation, as 
' manifested by his colossal statues, offers gifts to his 
' god and recognises all his greatness as from him ; while 
' modern civilisation attributes everything to man 
' himself, not to God ; and, instead of recognising God 
'in history, is rapidly approaching the time when men's 
' ideal man, the Son of Perdition, shall sit in the temple 
' of God, setting himself forth as God — the fruit of the 
' original lie of the tempter — " Ye shall be as God." 
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' " And for this cause God shall send them strong delusion, 
' that they should believe a lie " (2 Thess. ii. 11)— that the 
' creature, independent of his Creator, shall be as God. 

' Truly, if we give heed to reading the Word, to its 
' exhortation and its doctrine, if we meditate on these 
' things and give ourselves wholly to them, the mighty 
' ruins of the early ages will be found full of instruction 
' to us, upon whom the latter days of this age are come.' 

By the time we reached Cairo, our proposed hurried 
journey to Palestine had become unnecessary, and we 
devoted the few days remaining to us to excursions 
into the Delta, visiting the North Africa Mission 
at Shebin el-Kum (Mr. and Mrs. Fairman) and the 
Egypt General Mission at Shebin el-Elanater and Belbeis. 
In Mr. T. Edward Swan, Mr. W. Wilson Cash, and Mr. 
Bradley, we met three of th^ original seven who, after 
severing their home and business ties, formed the Egypt 
Mission Band, which was to develop into the Egypt 
General Mission. One of them, Mr. Elias H. Thompson, 
had already been called to his reward. Short though 
his labour was, his memory remained fragrant with his 
fellow-workers, and" the natives among whom he had 
generously spent himself. One of his converts, a bright 
young man who was introduced to us as the best student 
of the highest standard of the Mission school, and 
preparing for Government examinations, had a remark- 
able story to telL Suffering from a very bad arm, he 
sought the advice of a surgeon, who, after careful 
examination, had only amputation to propose. To this 
the parents strongly objected. 'Man's extremity is 
God's opportunity.' Knowing that where human skill 
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failed, He could manifest His power, Mr. Thompson said 
to the boy: 'Let ns ask the Lord to heal your arm, 
believing that He will answer our united prayers.' They 
did so, and the result was a completely healed arm, 
which the young man turned about in our presence 
with perfect ease, assuring us of its soundness. 

In the evening we went to the village where the boy 
lived, and were introduced into his parents' house, or 
rather mud-hut, divided into two parts. The first 
part — a dark corner — represented the reception-room ; 
the second served as a sitting-room to the residents and 
their domestic animals. Here the roof was almost 
gone, affording ventilation not sought for. A recess 
above the baking-oven served the family as night 
shelter. 

On coming out, a fine tall man stopped us with a 
request to honour his house with our presence. He was 
a well-to-do man in the village, with a large family 
surrounding him. His abode so far differed from the 
other that it was larger and better buUt, and was pro- 
vided with chairs for special guests. 

A tiny lamp made it possible to distinguish one 
another. While we were treated to delicious mocha, 
a beverage which it is always safe to accept in a 
Mohammedan home — and while two baby boys were 
passed from hand to hand by their respective mothers 
(one the wife and the other the daughter-in-law of our 
host), a goat scampered about the room, feeling evidently 
quite en famille. On parting we were each presented 
with a big orange, and we trotted off like children after 
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a Sunday-School treat. These two visits were typical 
of many others paid to natives in company with 
missionaries. 

At Belbeis — a large village on the edge of the desert, 
and situated, as some think, in the ancient land of 
Goshen, which supposition is justified by the ruins 
of a Hebrew city (where, for all we know, Jacob may 
have lived and blessed Joseph) — the young Mission 
had already attained so much vigour as to be honoured 
with the enemy's attention — always a sure sign of 
success. One of the indirect results of educational 
Mission work in Eoman Catholic and Mohammedan 
countries is the impetus it gives to general education. 
This, if not always favourable to the reception of 
Christianity, is decidedly so to the uprooting of 
fanaticism. Christian schools, with some few exceptions, 
seldom achieve the immediate object in view — conversion, 
but they remove prejudice, and make friendly intercourse 
and discussion possible. 

The method of reaching the heart through the mind 
is adapted to educated classes of Moslems by all Missions 
more or less ; but it is emphatically the method of 
the Church Missionary Society in Cairo. We went one 
morning to its headquarters, formerly the residence of 
Arabi Pasha, where, surrounded by his adherents and 
spies, he had devised his schemes for the overthrow 
of the Government. 

One important means of imparting the Gospel is the 
book depSt, supplying Bibles for the various nationalities 
inhabiting and visiting Cairo, and which in the evenings 
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is used for Gospel meetings. Frequent lantern 
lectures convey the stories of the Old and New 
Testaments to the people. Here men have been met 
with from the Euphrates, the Caspian Sea, from Morocco, 
Sierra Leone, etc. 

Medical work, of course, is another feature of the 
Church Missionary Society. The afternoon we called on 
the surgeon in charge of the Cairo Hospital, Dr. Lasbrey 
had just finished five operations ; but, notwithstanding 
his weariless, he was most willing to converse with us. 
To Mr. Morgan's inquiries as to whether the Egyptians 
were prejudiced against the Hospital, as so many 
Eastern people are, he replied : ' If the natives ever 
had a prejudice against it, this certainly has disappeared, 
for they are most anxious to take advantage of it, 
especially since a cure has been found for a disease 
peculiar to Egypt, and known as Egyptian anaemia. 
It is caused by dust parasites getting into the body, 
and is mostly the result of unclean habits. Patients 
suffering from it are taken in, as many as sixty 
at a time, for a month's treatment, which is both 
destructive and constructive. A certain specific medi- 
cine destroys the evil germs, and tonics and appro- 
priate food build up the system. Unless a case 
is too far advanced, there is generally a chance of 
recovery, and many return to their village homes with 
a new lease of life, never forgetting the kind Doctor to 
whom they owe it. 

All admitted come under the sound of the Gospel, 
and many are impressed by it; but they have to go 
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back to the darkness of their homes, Tinthout any one to 
help them to further knowledge of the Truth. 

To follow up, by itineration, the good begun at the 
Hospital, Dr. F. J. Harpur, the initiator of the work 
at Cairo, after some years of previous experience at Aden, 
rented a dahabiah on the Nile and improvised a floating 
hospital, which found so much favour with the country 
population that, at the time of our visit, steps were 
made towards securing a houseboat of the required 
size. 

Mrs. Penn-Lewis's visit to Egypt coincided with ours, 
and we were brought a good deal into contact with her. 
' I have long been wishing,' said my husband, 'to be at 
leisure for a long talk with Mrs. Penn-Lewis, and in 
order to be so I had to come to Egypt ! ' The ten 
days spent together at the Mena House, close to the 
Pyramids, were to me a continual ' Keswick,' in which 
two kindred spirits represented the platform and I the 
audience. Between the ' meetings ' — or while they lasted, 
for neither our friend nor Mr. Morgan thought it ever 
out of season to speak of the things of God (which were 
a perennial subject to them) — we made excursions to 
Memphis, Cairo, Sakkara, etc., accompanied by Hadji 
Ibrahim. Young as this Hadji (pilgrim) was — for he 
only counted thirteen summers — he was already the object 
of special reverence on the part of his fellows (young 
and old), and he showed it by assuming a dignified 
demeanour, which stood in amusing contrast to his stature. 
He was a sharp little fellow — a typical specimen of 
his race — with a remarkably keen eye to business. 
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Once when he was trying hard to make us buy some 
' genuine ' scarabs, Mr. Morgan asked what he intended 
to do with all the money he earned. ' I am going to 
buy myself a girl,' he replied, without a moment's 
hesitation. Another time he listened intently to my 
husband chaffing me for my timidity when visiting 
the Pyramids. After climbing to the top, I obediently 
went -inside as far as the Queen's Chamber; but the 
darkness and the tightness of the interior passages, as 
well as the thought of being at the mercy of the guides, 
and, further, smell of burning, so terrified me that I 
preferred not to proceed. Notwithstanding that my 
husband kept in front of me, and urged me to go on, 
1 cried out for daylight ! After hearing this story told, 
our little man came forward and offered to take us to 
the King's Chamber, by moonlight. Mr. Morgan, amused 
with his assurance, consented to the nocturnal excursion 
on condition that there should be an experienced guide 
with him. Consequently, at 9 p.m. we met the youngster 
near the Great Pyramid. He spoke to us in whispers, 
looking cautiously around him, and we noticed that he 
avoided taking a bee-line to the entrance, while his 
friend kept himself on the shady side. Then and only 
then a light dawned upon us other than moonlight, and 
we refused to make ourselves accomplices in transgress- 
ing regulations by accepting unauthorised guides. It 
was evident that little Hadji,^ whose pilgrimage with his 
father to Mecca had invested him with an early halo of 

1 Ibrahim's father was Professor Flinders Petrie's faithful 
servant and guide during his ' ten years' digging in Egypt.' 
17 
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saintliness, was not much exercised as to questions of 
right and wrong. 

' Village life,' said a missionary friend to us, ' is still 
very much as it is described by Professor Petrie, who 
compares rural Egypt to mediaeval England. The 
same administration of rough-and-ready justice, the 
same absence of roads and lack of intercommunication, 
the same dreaded power of the great man of the 
village (the Sheikh), and the importance of weekly 
markets, with ignorance and superstition prevailing 
everywhere.' 

One day we are riding on camels to one of these 
village-markets. Mr. Morgan, who is in possession of 
some tracts in Arabic, asks of the camel driver: 'Can 
you read ? ' ' No read, no write,' is the answer. ' Catch 
English from beeble (people). No read Arabic' 

Some boys pass us, sounding the usual cry : ' Back- 
sheesh ! ' 'No use backsheesh for nothing,' grunts our 
man, and looks up to us as if to say : ' With me it is 
backsheesh for something ! ' 

In the meantime, we have reached our destination, a 
large village coming suddenly into sight. The approach 
to it, overshadowed by palms, is thronged with camels, 
and men shouting and gesticulating over their business of 
buying and selling. In the square inside the village the 
pressure is still greater. Men and women, the latter free 
from the black face-covering imposed on their town- 
sisters, are sitting on the ground with their goods spread 
about them. Everything that supplies the wants of the 
people can be purchased, from cheap finery to the 
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strictest necessaries of life. There are heaps of sugar- 
cane, and plenty of cakes and native dainties. The smell 
of fresh bread tempts us to have some, but a little girl 
presses through the crowd with a basket of cow-dung fuel, 
and her sleeves, rubing the basket, also rub the piles of 
bread before us. A little farther, a baby plays gleefully 
in a sack of grain, while the mother is waiting for 
customers for the corn. Children press around us, calling 
out, and lisping ' Backsheesh.' Smiling, dusky counten- 
ances beckon to us to choose glass bangles and bead 
necklaces from their stalls ; but we move on. Along the 
pathway outside, barbers are shaving faces and cutting 
hair; while, on the other side, scribes are waiting to 
write letters for customers, and a group of men are 
showing fight — shouting and gesticulating. ' What is the 
matter ? ' ' Oh, nothing much,' replies our companion, ' just 
a little squabble.' Under a palm tree three fine-looking 
Bedouins are sitting at their meal, dipping their maize 
bread in dukkah, a mixture of lentils, onions, pepper, and 
a variety of herbs. They invite us politely, as we pass 
and salute, to partake of their meal. Many a face about us 
bears traces of smallpox, and there are poor children 
filthy and neglected (their eyes covered with flies), many 
of whom are doomed to early blindness because of 
parental ignorance and superstition, and many, too, for 
the same cause, to early death. Tourists slip through 
this thicket of humanity, fixing their cameras on 
picturesque groups, and we make no exception to this 
rule. 

Before leaving Cairo, we joined one of Cook's excur- 
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sions to the Barrage,^ by river. The launch was nearly 
filled with passengers when we entered it. The sight of 
a number of neatly-tied baskets reminded us that we had 
forgotten to carry our lunch with us. To be sure there 
was plenty of food around us. We only needed to mention 
our improvidence and our fellow-travellers would instantly 
offer to share their provisions with us. Yet we both felt 
too timid to speak the word. On reaching our destination 
the excursionists were led to an enclosure where, sheltered 
from curious eyes, they could enjoy the contents of the 
baskets. We lingered behind, not having the heart to enter. 
Sitting down on a bench outside, we declared that we were 
not very hungry, if at all, and that we would make up for 
substantial fare by feeding our minds. I endeavoured to 
read, in spite of half a dozen of street Arabs distressing 
us with their attentions, but the only word I saw in in- 
creasingly large letters protruding between the. lines was 
' food.' Evidently my conscience printed it there ; for was 
it not my duty to look after my husband's needs ? By 
the time I fully awoke to my responsibility, the oppor- 
tunity for ' begging crumbs from the tables of the rich ' 
had flown; so I took hold of a passer-by, asking him 
whether there was not any restaurant, however modest, 
anywhere near. ' Yes, there was a Greek inn at a little 

1 The Barrage consists of a double weir, the eastern part 
spanning the Damietta branch of the Nile, the western the Eosetta. 
The object of this gigantic work is to hold up the waters of the 
Nile during the eight months of ebb, so as to maintain them at the 
level of the soil, and supply Lower Egypt during that period with 
the same amount of water as at the time of the inundation. 
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distance,' he said. One of our would-be Arab friends 
gladly consented to conduct us. There we obtained some 
bread and cheese, and ate of it in the presence of a crowd 
of boys who, peeping through the window, devoured with 
their eyes the large pile set before us, until they were 
happy enough to be able to dispose of it actually. After 
experiencing some of the sensations of respectable poverty, 
we found our frugal meal very sweet to our taste. 

On the eve of our parting for Alexandria, a lady 
remarked : ' There is absolutely nothing to see at 
Alexandria, save Pompey's Pillar.' She had been there 
a whole week and had not known what to do with her 
time. Mr. Morgan smiled and said : ' I am afraid we 
shall find it much too short for what we want to see.' 
So it proved. We were the guests of Eev. and Mrs. 
W. Dickias, of the North Africa Mission, who, while 
waiting for reinforcements, were keeping the threads 
together, working by themselves among the native popu- 
lation ; they alone might well have absorbed all our 
attention. What with the American Mission, besides 
the Egypt General Mission, the Scotch Mission Schools, 
the German Hospital (founded by Theodor FUedner), 
the Philanthropic International Asile Eudolph for 
Destitute Jews, and the Sailors' and Soldiers' Institute 
(conducted by Mrs. Lawrence), there was certainly no 
chance for the time to drag heavily on our hands, especi- 
ally as Mr. Morgan was also anxious to get to know 
something of the inner workings in Egypt of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

The chapter in this Society's history, referring to Egypt 
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is one of the most ' romantic of romances.' The Society 
came to Egypt in 1 8 1 7, and by 1869 it was in the 
Soudan, and on the borders of Abyssinia, reaching from 
Malta to Aden and from Aleppo to Zanzibar, and thus 
covering parts of three continents ; Bibles being carried 
to distant places in European, Asiatic, and African 
languages. Alexandria being its headquarters, Mr. 
Morgan welcomed frequent opportunities to cqnverse 
with the two head-agents of that branch, Eev. A. A. 
Cooper and Mr. 0. T. Hooper. He loved to hear of 
the progress God's Word was making in that ancient 
country, and prayed that it might hasten the fulfilment 
of the prophetic word, ' Blessed be Egypt.' 



CHAPTER XIV 

ITALY 

"OETUENING home through Italy, we stopped four 

-'-*' days at Naples. In her picturesque setting of the 

happiest combination of sea and mountain scenery, the 

inspirer of generations of poets and artists is also the 

Naples of the lazzaroni, the Eldorado of beggars, and 

as it struck us, of armies of well-fed priests. Mr. 

Stephen Burrowes, who for many years had been in 

charge of the Naples Sailors' Eest, devoted himself to 

being our guide. Having but little time at our disposal, 

we left the then sleepy-looking Mount Vesuvius out of 

the programme, but visited Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

One of our most interesting excursions was made to 

Puzzuoli, where the Apostle Paul landed, in 62 a.d. 

(see Acts xxviii. 13, 14). Keeping ourselves that day 

away from the beaten track, we were able to enjoy, 

unmolested, some delightful siestas at native osterias, 

where we chose our menu and saw the fish before it 

was cooked — getting, into the bargain, the pleasure of 

being waited upon by the smiling landlady herself, who 

united in her person the capacities of cook, waiter, and 

263 
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hostess, and took it as a matter of course that she and 
her dog should figure in a country idyll which I tried to 
fix with my camera. 

As this journey through Italy was for my special 
benefit, Mr. Morgan was anxious that I should he in 
Eome at Easter-tide. It was the first Easter after the 
election of the new Pope, and the city was thronged 
more than ever with visitors from all parts of the globe. 
Had it not been for the timely exertions of our friends, 
we might have had to share the lot of some fellow- 
travellers, who, after a long and wearisome journey, 
found all hotels closed against them, and themselves 
obliged to take the train again and seek night-shelter 
outside of Eome. 

I felt disappointed. The picture my imagination 
had formed of the Eternal City differed entirely from 
what I saw on our way from the station. It all looked 
and sounded like Paris, and in my tired mood I did not 
trouble to suppress a sigh, but despondingly said : ' I 
wish we could have stayed at Naples a little longer.' 
'You will say the same of Eome, after we have been 
here a week,' said my husband. I shook my head, but 
he was right. 

On Easter Sunday, instead of following the curious 
crowd to St. Peter's, to ' see the show,' we bent our 
steps towards the little Mission chapel in Piazza en 
Lueina, where an Italian service was held by Eev. N. H. 
Shaw, of the Baptist Mission. Although my husband 
did not understand a word of what was being said, he 
enjoyed the spirit of the meeting, and in silence mingled 
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his prayers with those around. He had this in common 
with his partner, Mr. Scott, who was a strong Sabba- 
tarian, that he would never accommodate his conscience 
to any compromise ; he would rather forego seeing the 
most interesting sight than fail to keep the Lord's Day 
holy. 

On Monday afternoon we went to St. Peter's. From 
a sort of high balcony, whence it was impossible to 
recognise objects, a priest waved before the people some 
relics, among others, 'Veronica's headkerchief,' which, 
according to legend, was offered to our Lord by a woman 
disciple on His progress to Calvary. He ' wiped his face 
and returned it to her with the imprint of His suifering 
countenance upon it.' Since the institution of rehc 
worship or veneration,^ which amounts to the same so 
far as the crude Eoman Catholic mind is concerned, 
' Veronica's handkerchiefs ' have multiplied like our Lord's 
seamless coats ! The people, with few exceptions, kept 
on prostrating themselves each time the bell rang, and 
when the priest came down, some women and children 
ran up to him to kiss his hands. 

There was a procession of priests afterwards, psalmody- 
ing before various altars. Their countenances differed 
as much as their ages ; what struck us was the coarse- 
ness of their faces, sadly lacking that mental light 
which we are apt to seek and to find in many of our 
' sky-pilots.' 

Eome's idolatrous sights seemed to be multiplying on 
our way. I only mention one object of worship as illus- 
1 See The Oatacomhs of Rome, by Benjamin Scott, F.E.A.S. 
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trative of Eome's ' Semper Eadem.' One day we visit, with 
two missionary friends, the Church of the Bambino (Holy 
Child). A brown friar takes us to a side chapel, where 
he touches a spring, in the altar, which makes the middle 
part turn and a wooden doll appear, decked out with 
costly jewels. Many gems, including the costliest rings, 
brooches, and bracelets, are heaped upon it. The friar 
drops on his knees, reciting a prayer, composed by 
Leo. xiiL, on Jan. 18, 1894, which promises a hundred days' 
indulgence (applicable once a day to souls in purgatory). 
He then informs us that the Bambino, of which a 
picture is presented to us, was carved in the Fifteenth 
Century by a member of the Franciscan Order, from 
the wood of the olive trees of Gethsemane, and that 
it was brought to the Capitoline HiU and placed there 
for veneration in the church of the Fratres Minores in 
Ara Caeli. Here it is now known, visited, and honoured 
by the whole Catholic world, owing to the innumerable 
favours which the Divine Infant bestows on those who 
venerate it ! It was solemnly crowned by the Vatican 
Chapter so recently as May 2, 1897. 

A very uncomfortable quarter of an hour followed 
for our informant, the friar ; for one of the ladies present. 
Miss Yates (who has recently been taken Home), engaged 
in a friendly conversation with him, during which, with 
the sweetest of smiles, she asked him the most embar- 
rassing questions. ' Did he really and truly believe 
that this was the Lord Jesus ? ' The man turned red 
and then pale, while affirming that he did. ' But how 
can the Lord Jesus be in this piece of wood ? Once 
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He was a child, but now He is our " High Priest, that 
is passed into the heavens" (Heb. iv. 14); and, having 
" an unchangeable priesthood, He is able to save them 
to the uttermost that come unto God by Him, seeing He 
ever liveth to make intercession for them " ' (Heb. vii. 25). 
' It is not the wood we worship, but Him whom it 
represents,' retorted the friar, curling his hps. 'Yes, 
but does not the Word of God say, in EXodus xx. 4 : 
" Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or 
any likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or that 
is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under 
the earth ? " No likeness of anything means no likeness 
at all, or does it not ? ' Poor man, he bit his lips, then 
mechanically repeated : - ' It is not the figure, but the 
Lord it represents, whom we worship.' He may not have 
known that the words quoted were the Second Com- 
mandment, which the Church of Eome, for convenience' 
sake, had long dismissed from her decalogue, making up 
the number by splitting the tenth commandment into 
two. 

The same day we saw the Bambino, we also bent over 
the grave of the late Eev. James V/all (of the above- 
mentioned Mission) in the Italian Cemetery. It was his 
wish to be laid to ' rest among the people whom he loved 
so well,' and for whom he had spent the best years of his 
life. A marble tablet in the church in Piazza en Lucina, 
of which he was the founder and first pastor, com- 
memorates the fact that after having preached in 
several parts of Italy, he was among the first who 
came to proclaim the Gospel in this City, at the dawn of 
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her deliverance from the papal yoke, and remained here, 
loving the people and making known the oracles of God, 
until, on October 29, 1901, he was called to Higher 
Service. 

Mr. Morgan, who on former visits had accompanied 
Mr. Wall on his pastoral and evangelistic visits into 
the Campana Eomana, felt his heart going out towards 
the son and the brave widow and daughter, who 
would allow neither the weight of years, nor uncertain 
health, nor sorrow of bereavement, to keep them from 
doing what they could for the propagation of God's 
truth among the Eoman people. Festive gatherings 
of the poor, at which mugs of coffee and buns were 
' meals of LucuUus ' to many a decrepit human being, 
brought us into closer contact with at least one 
branch of the work. If spiritual success cannot be 
gauged by numbers, especially on such occasions, it is 
nevertheless true that every crowd contains individuals 
true to their colours, and that the Spirit within us 
teaches us to discern those possessing spiritual kinship 
with ourselves. In clasping the hands of a poor woman 
of eighty-eight, Mr. Morgan, with his usual keen 
intuition, recognised in her a sister in the Lord, who 
was one of the most valuable jewels in the ' treasury of 
antiquities' — a pet name given to Mrs. Wall's old- 
women converts.^ 

Nearly all the Protestant sects have their repre- 
sentatives under the shadow of the Vatican ; some of 
them content themselves with simple Gospel teaching ; 
1 Mrs. AVall herself passed away, September 22, 1909. 
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others are endeavouring, in addition, to enlighten their 
congregations with the results of their studies of ancient 
Eome. Eev. James Campbell Wall, himself a menjber 
of the Archaeological Society of Italy, and, conjointly 
with his brother, author of a booklet, A Christian 
Oorner in the Roman Forum, gave us an intensely 
interesting morning among the Koman ruins, describing 
at some length some ceremonies which grew up out 
of a complicated religious system, after it had superseded 
the simple domestic religion of the early Eomans. Com- 
parison throws a vivid hght upon the origin of some 
of the present rites of the Church of Eome. One 
parallel may suffice by way of illustration. 

In Imperial Eome the conqueror, in his progress 
from the Forum to the Capitol, by the Via Sacra, was 
for the time being invested with the ' divinity ' of 
Jupiter, whose statue was painted red every year 
and clothed with a palmy garment. 

A copy of this takes place when the Pope, on the 
day of his coronation, is seated on the High Altar. 
Another is the clothing of the bronze statue of the 
Apostle Peter with pontifical robes, once a year. One 
afternoon we watched for nearly an hour a continual 
string of men, women, and children paying it the 
usual homage. The men were mostly of the tonsured 
class, while the women included all ranks of society, 
some bringing their babes, and pressing their rosy lips 
against the cold metal. No wonder that ' St. Peter ' has 
already had two thumbs kissed off! 

One day as we drove along the Appian Way, we 
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strove to realise what Paul's impressions must have been 
when he approached the city of cities. A bit of the 
' original ' pavement trodden by him is shown at a way- 
side chapel, said to mark the spot where, according to 
the legend, Peter was met by the Lord Jesus with the 
question : ' Quo Vadis ? ' (Whither goest thou ?). The 
old caretaker draws our attention to a marble slab on 
which is shown the imprint of Jesus' feet ! Pointing to 
a statue representing Christ, with half His right foot 
made of bronze, she invites us to kiss it. This is an 
opportunity for a Gospel message, which our Italian- 
speaking friend is not slow in seizing, saying : 
' " Whither goest thou ? " is a question still asked by 
the Lord of every soul that has not answered it 
definitely. There is only one right way, and it is vid 
Calvary. Have you taken it ? If not, whither are you 
going ? ' 

One lovely morn we went to the spot whither the 
flesh of aU the living is going, aptly called by the 
Germans ' God's Acre.' The English Cemetery at Kome 
is an ideal spot, where at night seasons the sweet 
' immortal bird ' may be singing over the grave of the 
young English poet, who in the bitter disappointment 
of hie soul desired these words to be engraven on his 
tombstone : ' Here lies one whose name was writ in 
water.' Posterity has atoned for past poetical injustice, 
and now the marble plate on the wall in the comer 
bears in bas-relief the likeness of Keats, with the 
following inscription underneath, which Mr. Morgan 
took care to copy: — 
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Keats, if thy cherished name be writ in water, 
Each drop has fallen from some mourner's cheek ; 
A sacred tribute such as heroes seek, 

Tho' oft in vain, for dazzling deeds of slaughter. 
Sleep on, not honoured less for epitaph so meek. 

What a note of triumph and victory in salvation in 
the three texts : Matt. v. 10, John. xi. 26, 1 Thess. iv. 13, 
inscribed over another grave in the new cemetery, and 
under the name of one whose name was writ in the 
Lamb's Book — Colonel Pashkoff. Being 'obedient to 
the heavenly vision,' he became an exile for Christ's 
sake, and died far away from home. After bowing 
his head in silence, my husband said : ' I wonder what 
has become of his work in Kussia. God buries His 
workers, but carries on His work." That very after- 
noon his question was to be answered by a lady 
whom we met at Mrs. Wall's, and who was iutro- 
duced to us as a close friend of the Pashkoff family. 
From her we learned that the evangelistic efforts which 
were being continued by the family had ceased to 
arouse the suspicion of the police. The Government 
seemed to be getting aware that these praying, unorthodox 
people were after aU not likely to be disloyal, or to 
become entangled in any revolutionary scheme. The 
industrial work of the Pashkoffs on behalf of the poor 
was, she said, the outcome of a Uttle book entitled 
The Missing LmTt. 

Just as we were goiag to leave Kome, our friends told 
us that Pius x. would be officiating, in St. Peter's, at a 
ceremony which was instituted by Gregory the Great, 
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and was only celebrated once in half a century. This 
being an occasion for seeing the head of the Eoman 
Church, without any humiliating genuflexions, I begged 
my husband to be allowed to avail myself of it, and 
obtained permission. When our friend applied for 
tickets, the priest charged with their distribution asked 
interestedly whether she belonged to a certain family 
which appeared to be staunchly Catholic. On her 
denial, he said that he had hardly any tickets left, 
but would oblige her nevertheless. Great was there- 
fore our surprise when, on the very day of the 
celebration, we heard the waiters at our hotel offer 
tickets . freely to any visitors not already provided with 
them. 

St. Peter's, as may be imagined, was filled with an 
eager throng, composed mostly of the reputedly curious 
feminine elements of various nationalities, among which 
the Anglo-Saxon preponderated. There was chatting 
and laughing as in a restaurant, and comments passed 
freely between different groups, the abundant flow of 
which was only partially silenced by the sound of 
trumpets, signalling the entrance of the highest dignitary 
in the Eoman hierarchy. Of the fifty thousand 
persons said to have filled that day the immense 
space of St. Peter's, all eyes were fixed upon the 
man whose life had begun in a peasant-cradle, and 
who now, dressed in his pontifical gorgeous robes, 
was seated on a throne-like gilded chair and carried 
above the heads of the people. Demonstrations of 
loyalty being forbidden by printed slips circulated 
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throughout the church, ' the faithful ' contented themselves 
with fluttering their handkerchiefs, while the Pope, in 
passing slowly and moving his head automatically from 
side to side, ' blessed ' the people, making the sign of the 
cross. Some one near us, who evidently had seen his 
predecessor, remarked : ' He is not like Leo Xlll. 
He does not appear quite at ease.' As soon as the 
Pope reached the high altar, the comments, which had 
subsided for awhile, resumed their flow, and we slipped 
out of St. Peter's into a quiet place, apart. 

At Florence, so closely united with the name of 
Savonarola, Mr. Morgan said to me : ' Now, I am going 
to take you to some very dear people, Dr. and Mme. 
Comandi. The poor doctor has been suffering from pains 
in his eyes and head lately ; but I hope we shall be 
able to see him.' We were so fortunate, and I could not 
help feeling deeply impressed by the gracious personality 
and humble spirit of one who had already begun to pass 
through the deep waters of physical affliction, from 
which he was only delivered by death. 

One of Italy's worthy sons, and a native of Mantakino, 

in the province of Siena, he was brought up in the 

Eoman Catholic religion. After a prolonged course of 

study, he graduated as doctor in Political and Economic 

Science, at Pisa. While in this town he made the 

acquaintance of a distinguished family (the head of 

which had been one of the promoters of the Italian 

Eevolution), and became acquainted with some of their 

Protestant principles, which led him to a personal study 

of the Word, and produced in due time an awakening 
18 
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of conscience, followed by fierce struggles and keen 
sufferings in his own soul. When he yielded to con- 
viction, he yielded also his heart to God, and was ready 
to confess his faith before the world and to accept the 
consequences of such a course. His family and friends 
pleaded with him, and his father wept. A severe 
conflict ensued, but the young man kept true to his 
convictions, until all ties of affection on the part of the 
family were severed, and supplies from what once used to 
be home were stopped. The Lord taught him to lean on 
Him alone. After a sojourn in Geneva, he entered the 
Waldensian College in Florence, and on finishing his 
studies was led to launch the Boys' Protestant Industrial 
Home in that city, which has grown and developed into 
one of the best institutions for good in Italy. The 
religious teaching imparted here has been from the 
first unsectarian, and the two chief factors are the Word 
of God and Christian example. ' Our Mission is simply 
Evangelical ; we make no controversy,' said Dr. ComandL 
' What we desire is that all miserable people who come 
to us should know that God loves them, and that He 
invites them to receive the pardon which He ofi'ers them 
in Christ.' 

That the Lord has His little lambs everywhere was 
once more demonstrated to us in connection with' the 
tragic death, by blood-poisoning, of a little boy, which 
occurred during our stay in Florence. The surgeon 
hoped to save his life by amputating his limbs, but 
the mother refused to give consent to an operation. 
Dr. Comandi went to him, and, laying his hands on 
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the poor agonised body, in which the poison was 
working its way to the heart, prayed for God's will 
to be done. Immediately the pain was allayed — so 
the boy said, who retained his conciousness almost 
to the last, giving sweet testimonies such as : 'Do 
you see, mother, the flocks of lambs over there and 
one straggling behind ? I was that straggling one, but 
the Lord Jesus found me, and I am safe.' Shortly 
before he passed away to the fold above, he asked 
for the Bible, and read : ' The lines are fallen unto 
me in pleasant places' (Ps. xvi. 6). 

We devoted a day to visiting Trebbiola, in order to 
see the Agricultural School, founded by Dr. and Mrs. 
Comandi for the benefit of boys learning farming, where 
we found a number of them receiving scientific and 
practical instruction in tilling the land according to up- 
to-date methods. The story of the origin of the school 
brings into relief the self - denying character of the 
founders. A generous friend thought that the doctor and 
his wife ought to have some quiet country place whither 
they could retire and rest at times. Accordingly a little 
villa, with some adjoining ground, was purchased and 
presented to them. Not long, however, had the new 
proprietors enjoyed the valuable present, when a thought 
entered into their productive minds, engendering a 
scheme, which, in course of time, matured into a model 
school-farm. 

Dr. Comandi, after a prolonged illness, went to his 
well-earned reward. His widow, a cultured Swiss lady, 
continues in the selfsame path of love and devotion to 
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the orphan cause — of trusting God to provide for her 
needs and theirs. 

At the close of a Bible-reading in the drawing-room 
of Mr. and Mrs. Anderson (workers in connection with 
the Brethren Mission), Mr. Morgan had an inspiring 
talk with a young Italian who had been recently con- 
verted and was ready to start on an evangelising tour. 
The history of this young man illustrated once 
more the power of Christ to save to the uttermost. 
A revolutionary Socialist and a pillar of his society^ 
he was actively propagating his views, when one day, 
in passing through a village, his eyes fell upon what 
appeared to him a strangely worded notice of a meeting, 
which read : ' Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters, and he that hath no money ; come ye, buy, 
and eat ; yea, come, buy wine and milk without money 
and without price " (Isa. Iv. 1). ' Why, this is just what 
we want,' he said to himself — ' division of property 
and helping ourselves freely to what we like. I shall 
go to the place ; for I want to learn how to buy without 
money.' He went, and great was his astonishment at 
what he heard. This was altogether a new common- 
wealth. 

Born a Koman CathoHc and naturally sharp, he had 
learned to hate the system of his Church, without ever 
learning anything of the love of God as manifested 
in His Christ. He now went again and again to the 
Protestant meetings to drink of t^Jie living waters, and 
became a new man. His craving for something better 
than the world could give being satisfied, all his energies 
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were turned into different channels, and he began to pro- 
claim the Good News with the same fervour with which 
he had hitherto preached Anarchism. The priest in 
his village, who did not raise any objection as long as 
he was an atheist, became much alarmed with the man 
who had turned religious and a Protestant, and he 
excited Eicardo's family and the villagers against him. 
A sister, many years younger than himself, and to 
whom he was devotedly attached, was intended to be 
the instrument of turning her brother from the new 
way. Worked upon in the confessional by mean 
calumnies and evil suggestions, the poor girl nearly lost 
her mind, and when her brother returned from one of his 
evangelising tours she actually did not recognise him.' 
In answer to believing prayer, however, this trial passed 
over like a thunder-cloud, and the blessed sunshine of 
a Saviour's love entered the hearts of sister, wife, and 
parents. 

Time pressed hard upon us, for my husband longed 
to be home, having promised to be present at some of 
the May Meetings. So, in passing rapidly through the 
north of Italy, we stopped only one day at Pisa and 
two days at Spezia. The attraction in the former 
city was not her Leaning Tower, but the late 
Miss Carruthers. My husband knew her from previous 
visits, and her work — educational and Evangelical 
— had from the very first secured a large place in his 
admiration. It was somewhat pathetic to see the old 
lady — who in her youthful years had seen so much 
success as to attract the attention of the Minister of 
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Education, and to have medals conferred upon her in 
recognition of her services for the good of the Italian 
people — almost deprived, at threescore and ten, of that 
sympathetic co-operation of home fi-iends which had 
lightened the strain and burden of self-imposed duties. 
One friend after another who used to stand by her had 
departed from this world. The younger generation had 
their own intimate friends and their own binding ties ; 
their sympathies had found other channels and other 
destinations, and so it come to pass that Miss Carruthers, 
at the end of her life's journey, found herself confronted 
with unforeseen difficulties. She had invested a good 
deal of her capital in the schools and was now anxious 
to put them on a permanent basis, so as to ensure their 
continuance after she should be taken. Mr. Morgan, 
who had more than once in his hfe witnessed the 
dwindling away of many a good enterprise simply 
because the person who started and personified it had 
passed from the scene, heartily agreed with her as to 
the necessity of such a step, and advised the affiliation of 
her work to some well-known Mission organisation which 
would carry on the work on the principles laid down by 
the founder. Miss Carruthers had already communicated 
with the heads of one such Mission, but before the 
necessary formalities could be concluded she had 
passed away. 

The work, which had been known as the S. H. 
Carruthers' Schools and the Industrial School for Girls, 
is still being carried on. Those who know it speak 
highly of it. Miss von May, a Swiss lady, takes zealous 
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part in the work, and is its ardent advocate. The institu- 
tion is now entitled The Carruthers Evangelical Institute. 

At Spezia we found the Evangelical and educational 
work of the Baptist Mission in full vigour and a strong 
Protestant Church developing. At the Orphanage — a 
comparatively new department of the Mission, opened 
in consequence of the Calabrian earthquakes, and en- 
trusted to the particular care of Mrs. PuUen — we found 
a number of dear girls whose intelligent faces reflected 
that something which only a home-life of which Jesus is 
acknowledged as Head and Master can communicate 
to young countenances. What this transplanting, from 
uncongenial surroundings into a well-ordered home, 
where love dwells, means and has meant to some of 
them, is best illustrated by the little girl who, after being 
rescued from a wretchedly miserable home and washed 
and cleansed, found herself clad in a nice clean gown, 
in the arms of Mrs. Pullen, whose loving smile elicited 
this question from the little one : ' Art thou the Madonna ? ' 

When, in conversation with Mr. Pullen, my husband 
expressed his gratification with what he saw, Mr. Clarke 
exclaimed : ' You ought to have seen the place when I, 
with my sister and friend, came first to Spezia.' And he 
related to us some exciting, blood-curdling incidents in 
connection with his first experiences as a missionary. 
My husband suggested that his reminiscences should be 
put into book-form. ' Yes, I will do that,' replied Mr. 
Clarke. A few years later, on paying us a visit at our 
London home, he reiterated his words. I wonder how 
far he has proceeded in the fulfilment of his promise ! 



CHAPTER XV 

ALGEEIA AND TUNISIA 

"li/TE. MOEGAN frequently travelled in North Africa. 
-'-'-'- The first time I accompanied him on an extensive 
tour in Algeria and Tunisia was in 1903, when we 
visited nearly all the North Africa Mission stations, 
beginning with Algiers. 

The once-dreaded Pirate City — the very mention of 
which used to strike terror into the hearts of our 
forefathers, and which, since its conversion into a modern^ 
health-resort, has been the rendezvous of East and West, 
exhibiting all the contrasts, drawbacks, and advantages 
of such a meeting-place — is better supplied with 
Evangelical forces than any other place in the French 
Colonies, notwithstanding the assertion of a travelling 
minister who, after spending two days at Algiers, wrote 
to his flock at home of the awful darkness of the people 
and the complete absence of Mission workers. His 
statement was partially true ; but if he had taken the 
trouble to seek out the ambassadors of Christ, he would 
have found not only much good work done among the 

Arab, Kabyle, Jewish, and European population of the 

28a 
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city, but he would have been led to confess : He who 
seeketh findeth. 

At the Missionary Conference at Algiers, in 1903, 
in which my husband took a prominent part, a goodly 
number of , devoted men and women attended to get 
their hearts refreshed and their spiritual sense quickened. 
One veteran in the Mission field would have been 
heartily welcomed among the speakers; but illness 
detained him in his home. This was Dr. Nystrom, 
known to Mr. Morgan from previous visits ; he was a 
Swede and a remarkable missionary and linguist. He 
had acquired colloquial Arabic by mixing with the 
people in streets, open market-places, and in coffee-houses, 
holding long discussions over numerous cups of- mocha, 
until at last he was able to reduce their dialect to 
writing and begin the translation of the New Testament. 
Mr. Morgan saw him in great pain and weakness, but 
expressing the one desire, to accomplish his self-imposed 
task before his life's journey was ended. God waited 
until the last pen-stroke was made ; then took him. 

Another faithful missionary who was then hard at 
work upon a Kabyle translation of the Bible was Mr. 
Cuendet, who, previous to his settling at Algiers, spent 
many years among the Kabyles at'Djemaa Sahridj. 

The Cherchell missionaries, Miss Day and Miss Eead, 
not Having been able to attend the Conference, we took 
some of its echoes to them. The day's journey was 
made partly by train and partly by diligence — an 
improvement upon the old-fashioned English stagecoach 
— on which we were fortunate enough to secure two 
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front top-seats, unlike the stout traveller who, on being 
constantly reproached by his fellow-passengers for taking 
up too much room, conceived the luminous idea of solving 
the difficulty by booking two seats in advance. Imagine 
his dismay when, on claiming them, he discovered that 
one was below and the other on top ! After several 
hours' drive on beautiful roads, which justified the French 
reputation of being the best road-makers in the world, 
we reached the ancient capital of Mauretania, or, at least, 
the site upon which it once stood. Had not history 
affirmed the fact and the museum showed proofs in 
support of the assertion, we might easily have doubted 
the veracity of it, when looking at the tame little seaside 
town, with its small population, half French and half Arab, 
dwelling (for fear of earthquakes) in cottages and one- 
storey houses. 

We found our two friends busily engaged with Arab 
girls and women, not excluding even the boys and young 
men — who would demand their share of attention by 
having their own meetings or ' Conferences,' as they 
called them, and lantern-lectures. It was evident that 
the two bright English women had won their way into 
the hearts of their French neighbours, who would greet 
their visitors most cordially and accept with empresse- 
ment the invitation to a special meeting. 

On the Sunday, we joined the smallest French- 
Protestant congregation it had ever been our lot to 
meet, in a so-called ' Temple.' ' Why give such a tiny 
building, which can hardly accommodate twenty persons, 
the imposing name of Temple ? ' we asked, afterwards, 
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Pastor Sabbatier, who explained that dui'ing the 
intolerance epoch in France the Protestants were not 
permitted to call their places of worship ' churches/ and 
so gave them the Old Testament name. ' If my temple 
is the smallest you have ever seen — and it is the smallest 
in Algeria, and, maybe, in the world,' said Monsieur 
Sabbatier — ' I am, on the contrary, the pastor of the largest 
parish as to extent, for the few French - Protestant 
subjects are scattered over a large area.' My husband 
felt much drawn to the man who, from the first, had 
been a staunch friend to the two English women, 
helping to smooth down difficulties and to encourage 
them by his sympathy. Miss Day was then much 
exercised by the distressing condition of many of the 
poor Arab women, whose husbands did not provide 
sufficiently for their support. ' I have not the heart,' 
said she, ' to go into their homes and speak about God's 
love to them and see them starving.' She was then 
devising a plan which, a few years later, was to be 
realised by the establishing of a carpet factory on a 
small scale, providing domestic employment to women, 
whom custom confines to their homes. When we left 
Cherchell my husband added another object to his 
mental prayer-list. 

President Loubet was expected that winter to visit 
Algeria. In view of his coming, all the towns and 
villages on the way to Constantine were whitewashed, 
by the order of the Colonial Government, and looked 
from a distance perfectly dazzling in their seemingly 
immaculate whiteness. It was a grand sight as we 
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approached the ancient Cirta, looking at us so proudly, 
so defiantly from her rocky throne, which rises nearly a 
thousand feet from the river Eoummel. It impressed us 
as a symbol of Mohammedanism in its real and assumed 
strength. But Constantino, notwithstanding its unique 
and presumably impregnable position, was finally con- 
quered. The natural fortress, which, under Turkish rule, 
could only be approached from one side, has now 
beautiful roads cut throu^ and around the rocks, and 
is accessible to the tourist world. Few had any idea 
of the little Mission band we visited (eight, in a 
population of 50,000), which, not by power, but by 
the Spirit of the Lord, was meeting and confronting 
objections from Jews and Mohammedans on the one 
hand, and the veiled hostility of the Eomish Church on 
the other. There was a manifest spirit of inquiry 
among the Eoman Catholics, and my husband was 
cheered by the interest they evinced in the Bible-readings 
he gave. 

Our last gathering was a prayer-meeting at Mr. 
Loehhead's house, which was situated in the Arab 
quarter and formed the centre of the work — most of 
the meetings for Arabs, French, Italians, and Jews 
taking place there. 

From a little mosque near by we heard the beating 
of the tom-tom accompanying the weird sounds of Arab 
singing. They were dervishes — members of a brother- 
hood professing to be invulnerable and able to handle 
poisonous animals, snakes, scorpions, etc. It is their 
custom or part of their ritual to sing themselves into a 
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frenzy and to cut their bodies with knives until blood 
gushes from their wounds. That evening something was 
wrong with them, for they separated long before the 
accustomed hour. 

Before leaving for Tunis I was anxious to see Biskra, 
on the edge of the desert ; but as there were no mission- 
aries to visit there, Mr. Morgan did not feel led to go. 
We went, however, to Batna — the nearest station to 
Timgad, a Eoman city near the Aures Mountains, which, 
for some forty years, had been in process of excavation. 
Although its origin is comparatively recent — for it was 
founded, 101 A.D., under the rule of the Emperor Trajan — 
its existence was unknown in modern times, until a hap- 
hazard incident brought about its discovery. It was, it 
is supposed, destroyed by earthquake ; but when, nobody 
knows. Another conjecture is that the city was sacked 
by the Arabs and abandoned by its population some time 
before the final destruction took place. To reach it we 
had to take a sixteen miles' long drive through a pretty, 
but little cultivated tract of country. Arrived at our 
destination, we wandered about among the ruins and 
along the silent streets, flanked with stone columns, 
looking at the traces the heavy wheels of the Eoman 
cars had left in the pavement, and wondering how many 
generations had lived here and passed away. Were there 
Christians among them, any martyrs ? The magnificent 
dimensions of the forum and of the excavated public 
buildings pointed to the fact that this was a pleasure- 
loving, rich city, and it is probable that, as in ancient 
Eome, Christ had His witnesses here. Unlike Pompeii, 
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Timgad has not preserved traces of private life in the 
interior of its houses, and it is probably for this reason 
that its discovery has not created as much sensation as 
has that of the Italian town. 

A day's journey by train, from Constantine, brought 
us to Tunis, which impressed us with an oriental beauty 
as did no other city in North Africa. No wonder 
that the Arab poets should have given her the name 
of 'Flower of the West.' From the flat roof of the 
Dorel Bey — the Bey's city-residence — our eyes beheld 
an exquisite panorama. Below were the white-roofed 
palaces of tlje compact Arab city, with here and 
there a graceful minaret, while beyond were distant 
towns and buildings. Over yonder is Carthage, once 
the mistress of the seas. The breath of eternity 
sweeps over her antique ruins. At one time queen 
of commerce, she was at another the torch-bearer of 
Gospel light, before which darkness was flying fast. 
After Home, it was Carthage which had most martyrs 
within its walls. Eminent scholars, strong, great men, 
and devoted women lived, suffered, laboured, died, there, 
counting life worth nothing that they might win Christ. 
Their example inspired others far and near to heroic 
lives and patient sorrow. What a change a few centuries 
have wrought. 

On the following day, under the ciceroneship of Mr. 
Arthur V. Liley, who has made this part of the Mission 
field his life-work and study, we went to see the traces 
the once proud mistress of the sea had left behind. A 
large number of aqueducts used to convey a plentiful 
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supply of sweet water into the fortified city ; some of 
them still exist, and their masonry astonishes the world 
of to-day. Near the Punic tombs we found two stone 
sarcophagi. Mr. Liley insisted upon our sitting down 
in one of them to be photographed by himself. We 
obeyed. Compared with the Punic vestiges, the ruins of 
Christian churches are but of recent date. As we were 
looking at what used to be the Basilica of St. Cyprian — 
named after the bishop who, in 258, was beheaded by the 
order of the Emperor Valerian (probably in the same 
amphitheatre where so many Christians before and 
after him met their death) — Mr. Morgan said : ' To them, 
as to us, the Punic tombs were of great antiquity, and 
they may have touched these remnants of thousands of 
years ago with the same solemn awe as ourselves.' 

On Dido's Hill we saw the Eoman Catholic 
Cathedral dedicated to St. Louis, who died here, of the 
plague, in 1270, while besieging Tunis. But lofty 
buildings, gaudy ornaments, and white-clad monks can 
bring no peace to sinful souls. ' Where are the vestiges 
of that glorious past which was to be remembered as the 
era of martyrs ? Have they disappeared because the 
Church, instead of obeying the supreme command, " Go 
ye into all the world and preach the Gospel," wasted 
her time and her golden opportunities in fruitless dis- 
cussions and idle strifes ? Was it because the power 
given her was used for worldly ends and not for the 
advancement of God's kingdom ? ' One doleful fact was 
certain : the shepherds neglected the keeping of their sheep, 
thus making it easy for the wolf to enter into the fold. 
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As we were returning to Tunis, a town was pointed 
out, beautifully situated on the spur of a moxmtain, 
where the people are so strongly Mohammedan that no 
Christian can expect even to find night shelter there. In 
the streets of Tunis, through picturesque suks (bazaars), 
thronged busy humanity, bent upon commercial pursuits 
or satisfying mere curiosity. And we could not help 
thinking that these handsome Arabs, whose flowing 
garments added gracefulness to their dignified bearing, 
had immortal souls; so (though their husbands may 
deny it) had the black-veiled women silently gliding 
through the side streets, and so had aU the others, 
whether Jew, French, or Italian ; but most were at 
enmity with Christ and Christianity. To reconquer their 
souls for their lawful Lord, a busy band of men and 
women moved and still move among them, using every 
lawful opportunity and all fair and honest means to 
advance God's kingdom on earth. 

The French law forbidding the selling or even giving 
away of Bibles or of religious literature in the streets, a 
Bible depot became indispensable ; it is open to inquirers 
all the day long. We came after a ' high tide ' in the 
experience of the Tunis missionaries. Several Arabs had 
been baptized in the previous year, and my husband 
was asked to address the converts, in Mr. IJley's house. 
The Christian wife of one of the helpers at the book 
depot was also present, hidden behind the curtain, for, 
although the men were professing Christians, neither she 
nor her husband dared to offend the Arab social custom. 

We met at Tunis, among others, Eev. C. F. W. Flad, 
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who is the Superintendent of the efl&cient Mission School in 
connection with the London Jews' Society, and is at the 
same time pastor of the English Church. He was bom 
in Abyssinia, of missionary parents — who passed through 
the horrors of the Abyssinian War when he was but a 
baby. They were set free on Easter Sunday, April 12, 
1868, after suffering aU the ignominies to which the 
wrath of King Theodore exposed them, 

Tunisia was opened to the Grospel in 1895. Since 
then the Medical branch of the Xorth Africa Mission, 
formerly at Sousse, now at Sfax, has dealt on the 
average with four thousand people yearly. Once, twice, 
or thrice a week the patients are received at the Mission 
House ; on other days the Doctor and his helpers go into 
villages and towns, venturing even into the ' Holy ' City 
of Karouan. 

While on a visit to Dr. and Mrs. Churcher, at Sousse, 
we drove one day with them and their co-workers 
into a village several miles off, where the town-crier was 
informing the people that the physician was on the way, 
and that he would dispense mediciae in such and such a 
place. 

We alighted in a graveyard surrounding the tomb 
of a Marabout. No sooner had the mediciae chest 
been placed against its walls than men and boys began to 
flock in. About forty tickets were distributed ; then the 
people were bidden to form a circle. Before inquiring 
after their physical troubles, the doctor told them of 
their spiritual corruption, and what was the remedy for 
sin. While he was speaking, the ring thickened aroimd 
19 
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him. Now and then a camel wotild be seen stepping heavily 
along the road, and the driver, pausing to listen, would 
cast curious glances on the gathering. When at last the 
consultations began, some of the other missionaries present. 
Miss Albina Cox among them, made haste to form little 
groups among the waiting men, to whom they would 
continue to expound the Word of Life. 

It is a sad fact that the great bulk of these people 
suffer from the foulest of diseases, probably owing to the 
loose marriage system. Where is the Arab woman with 
her refining and purifying influence ? Christianity will 
make such, no doubt. For the present, woman is nothing 
but a chattel, a drudge, an article for sale, and, at the best, 
a plaything. Her husband can divorce her as soon as he 
gets tired of her, and buy another wife. She may be sold 
(by the head of her family, whether this head be father, 
brother, or any elder male relation) to several men in 
succession, without having a word to say in the matter. 
Mr. Morgan was shown a man who within two years had 
divorced as many as fifteen wives. Thus the sacred 
name of marriage is degraded to lending respectability to 
prostitution. It is evident that to rob woman of all 
her rights is by no means the way to make social life 
what it ought to be. None better than a physician can 
say what lies behind these scenes of enslaved womanhood 
and ostentatious religion. 



CHAPTER XVI 

ALGEEIA AND SILESIA 

OTJE second journey together to North Africa took 
place in April, 1905, and had Kabylia for its chief 
destination. Mr. Morgan had from the very inception 
of the Mission to the Kabyles (afterwards the North 
Africa Mission) conceived a great tenderness for the de- 
scendants of the interesting race known as the Berbers, 
whose other tribes are found in the Atlas and Aures 
Mountains, and other regions of North Africa. On his 
frequent visits to Djemaa Sahridj, a picturesque village, 
supplied with abundance of water, and which compares as 
favourably with other Kabyle villages as does Paris with 
the provincial towns of France, he would mark with the 
deepest interest the progress accomplished since the pion- 
eering days, when Mr. and Mrs. Pearse first appeared on 
the scene with a wealth of love for the natives. 

Travelling in Kabylia is comparatively easy, the 
mountains having been intersected by numerous roads. 
The road winding between Tizi-Ouzou and Port National 
— the latter called ' the Eye of Kabylia,' because of the 
extensive view it affords over the surrounding mountain 
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ranges — was made in seventeen days, by thirty thousand 
soldiers. As we traveUed through these mountains — 
some covered with beautiful fig and olive gardens, others 
barren and unyielding to cultivation — we were struck 
especially with their formation. They are so unlike any 
other mountains, folding and unfolding, as Miss Smith 
said, like the leaves of a rose, with narrow ridges and 
vales, the villages, instead of occupying sheltered posi- 
tions, being perched on prominent spurs and mountain- 
tops, each forming a natural fortress, with thoroughfares 
so narrow that in some places two persons cannot walk 
abreast. 

It was in Kabylia where, through actual and repeated 
contact with Mohammedanism, we learned to know more 
of their miseries than they know themselves ! On foot, or 
by mule, carriage, or train, we visited villages both large 
and small, and the homes of both poor and rich. In 
reference to a visit made from Miehelet to the Benni- 
Yenni (the wealthiest and, before the French conquest, 
the most warlike of the tribes), my diary, after recording 
the usual arguments, brought forward by our host, 
against Christianity, continues to say: 'We had done 
justice to a generous supply of couscous, and then went 
to the part where the women hve, to thank them and to 
say good-bye. The apartment, which they and their 
children shared with some goats and a mule, differed 
from the ordinary dwelhngs of the poor in being larger and 
admitting light by two doors instead of one. A number of 
women and children had greeted our appearance, and they 
were now crowding in, laughing and shouting and feeling 
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our garments over, so that hardly a breathing space was 
left around us. They were all more or less dirty, and all 
more or less laden with native-made " jewellery." The 
little twelve-year-old daughter of our host, newly married, 
had dressed herself up for our benefit. Thickly painted, 
marked with red lines upon her forehead ' to enhance her 
beauty,' her frail neck bent under a mass of heavy necklaces, 
and her little face so grave, so pitifully serious, as if she had 
already forgotten how to smile, she looked the personifica- 
tion of child-misery. And yet her father was not only 
rich, but kind. He had often shown hospitality to 
travelling missionaries, and had been true to the wife of 
his youth.' 

The following extract refers to a wedding : ' We were 
led to a house where the bride had arrived. The first 
wife met us with a radiant face, her neck covered with 
native jewels. Before I had time to look about me, she 
kissed and embraced me ; then led me to where the little 
bride sat with a black veil upon her face. There the 
young girl was to sit motionless until midnight (it was 
about five o'clock in the afternoon), when the bridegroom 
would remove the veil and get the first sight of her. 
This is, of course, in many cases only a pretence ; for 
there is no purdah among the Kabyles, excepting some 
Marabout families. Had I known otherwise, I would 
have believed the joy of the first wife to be sincere. 
But I had heard of her bitter moans and agonies. 
Her husband had said to her : " If you will be kind 
to my new wife, you may stay ; if not, you can go." 
This was not a mere threat, for the Kabyle, like any 
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other Mohammedan who buys his wives, has a right to 
send them off on the slightest provocation. The only 
formality necessary is to declare before two witnesses 
that he divorces her. Being expected to be glad, she 
assumed gladness. Her Christian friend, who had 
been dressing her wounds so faithfully after she had 
fallen into the fire through epileptic fits, had put a gleam 
of hope into her soul. When she cried because of 
losing the love of her husband, the friend said : " If 
nobody loves you, Jesus loves you and always wilL 
BeUeve in Him and He will help you to be kind to the 
new wife." " Oh, Madame Eolland," said the poor woman, 
" you have taken a big load off my heart." ' 

The following will give a little idea of open-air preach- 
ing. It was at Port National, the chief garrison-town in 
Kabylia, to which, in company with our friends, we had 
made a several hours' excursion on mule-back. There 
being no room at the hotel, we were quartered at the 
Administration, or Government ofiices, where, in the 
absence of comfort, we were thankful for a night's shelter. 

On the following day, we decided to witness the preach- 
ing of the Gospel at a native village. At a cross-road, 
Miss Cox and Miss Smith halted to deliberate. A path 
to the right led to a village where they were known 
and were sure of a welcome. To the left a path led 
into another village where the people might be hostile. 
Which was to be followed ? We decided to go ' where 
they might turn us out.' 

As soon as we entered the narrow thoroughfare, a 
group of children gathered around us, increasing as we 
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went — boys and girls, the latter with living burdens on 
their backs, some almost a^ big as themselves. The 
ladies invited them into a shed where men assemble in 
rainy weather, and at once began to speak to them about 
the Saviour of mankind. An intelligent little boy, with 
an axe in his hand, seemed determined to keep order. 
He would knit his brows at a fidgety neighbour, and kick 
the girls who tried to push through while Miss Cox was 
singing — to the tune ' Home, sweet Home.' When my 
husband began to speak to them, they all listened most 
attentively. White hair always commands respect with 
the Mohammedans — a fact which is one of their redeem- 
ing features. A woman peeped in, and then another. 
Men also stopped to listen, and at the close one of them 
said : ' Have you a book of that which you teach ? ' Miss 
Cox gave him her ' marked ' Testament, which he accepted, 
evidently pleased, saying : ' I cannot read French, but 
my son goes to the French school ; he will read it to me.' 
In returning, we had to press our way through a crowd 
of women and children. Some asked to be sung to ; 
others demanded that we should witness to Mohammed. 
(Witness to Mohammed and all is well, whatever you 
may have done or said.) ' Little black hands, but not 
all black by nature, touched our garments, our hands ; 
bright black eyes scanned our faces. Our sisters stopped 
to say a few more words when a tourist appeared, asking 
for a franc's worth of copper change. Was it with 
the intention of drawing the crowd after him ? If so, 
he must have felt disappointed, for hardly any children 
followed him.' 
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So that other missionaries might benefit by my 
husband's presence at Djemaa Sahridj, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eoss and the above-mentioned ladies invited all the 
missionaries working among the Kabyles to a three days' 
Conference. The morning meetings were for missionaries 
exclusively, when Mr. Morgan reverted often to his 
beloved Book of Revelation, but the natives were by 
no means neglected. On these festive occasions the 
women and girls turned out in their best, looking for 
the most part very pretty in their picturesque attire. 
None were late, and many came two hours before the 
time. In the evening it was the men's turn to listen 
to the testimony of the Gospel, by the mouth of many 
witnesses. After my husband had spoken, one of the 
converts remarked : ' I should always like to stand in 
front of him ; yea, I shoidd like to be inside his mouth,' 
expressing thus in picturesque language his appreciation 
of what had been said. 

The second day was devoted to the French inhabit- 
ants of Mekla, where we met in a hired room almost 
under the eye of the priest. About twenty men, 
including the mayor of Mekla — a fair representation 
of a population comprising only twenty-five families — 
attended the evening meeting, at which the Gospel 
was proclaimed with no uncertain sound by Messrs. 
Cuendet and Cook, one of Swiss, and the other of 
French, nationality. 

On the third afternoon, whUe the sunbeams were 
struggling with the clouds, our party, enlarged by some 
Kabyle Christians and inquirers, made its way through 
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the village to a little creek near by, to witness the 
baptism of a French girl who had been converted at the 
Mission Home, Taaroost. 

Both Tabarouth and Taaroost are Mission stations in 
the heart of the mountains, about thirty miles' distance 
from Port Gueydon, the nearest post and telegraph 
office ; and they happen to be neighbours. The former 
place has been connected for about fifteen years with the 
Mission work associated with ' Echoes of Service ' ; while 
the Mission at the latter, founded some years before, was 
the independent work of a lady who, after being refused 
again and again by Missionary Societies (because of 
advanced age), went out independently of any human 
organisation to do the hardest work — pioneering — in a 
Marabout ^ village which had never before seen a European 
woman. 

The one-roomed hut which this lady, Miss Gillard, 
at first occupied, sometimes with a companion and 
sometimes alone, was succeeded, in the course of years, 
by a neat little house. When, after about twenty years 
of arduous work, she left the station in other hands, 
she was wept for and regretted. Many had by that 
time reaHsed the high motives that led her to abandon 
home and loved ones, in order to tell them of God's love 
to them, giving an example of not becoming weary in 

1 Marabouts form the aristocracy of Kabylia and are the de- 
scendants of Arabs who, after the Mohammedan conquest, settled 
among the Berbers in order to instruct them in the teachings 
of the Koran. This may account for the fact that the Marabouts 
are more fanatical than the Kabyles. 
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well-doing. Still, notwithstanding the manifest proofs 
of her labours, the old superstitions had not died out 
altogether, and some still wondered what wrong she could 
have done that her King should have turned her out of 
her country ! 

Profiting by a beautiful spell of weather, a few days 
after the Conference we set out on a visit to these two 
stations, making the journey partly by carriage and partly 
on mule-back. 

Mr. Lamb, from Tabarouth, met us with mules at the 
spot where we had to leave the carriage. Seated on 
sure-footed animals which would pick their way dexter- 
ously through mounds of stones, and find the driest 
path across a river-bed, we experienced an exhilarating 
sensation in climbing. At lunch-time we came to some 
fantastically shaped rocks, the nature of which was 
revealed by the existence of hot springs near by. Close 
to them we found a Marabout tomb with Moslem pilgrims 
resting in its shade. They were people, we heard, 
seeking the healing qualities of the springs under the 
patronage of the ' saint ' whose tomb they were visiting. 
There were plenty of trees around, affording pleasant 
shade ; one, with its boughs overspreading a little pond, 
or rather mud-pool, had coloured bits of ribbon and 
string tied to it. They were ' reminders ' from women, 
who, not allowed to pray in mosques, could revert to 
tombs of ' saints ' and ask a boon from them. No greater 
mistake prevails in Christian lands than the popular 
idea that the Mohammedan religion, as practised by the 
people, is pure monotheism. It is, on the contrary, full of 
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idolatry and of most abject superstition, as those who have 
dwelt among them and have thereby come to know 
the true condition of Mohammedan women are able to 
testify. 

After a noonday siesta we continued our up-and- 
down ride. Some time before we reached Tabarouth 
we several times saw the Mission House before our 
eyes, and it was not until we had reached it that we 
became aware of its close proximity to the village — one 
of the poorest in that poor part of the mountains, where 
the ungrateful soil yields but little for much labour. 
Like similar stations, Tabarouth and Taaroost had to 
learn to be independent, to a certain degree, of the 
civilised world, and to be self-rehant. Mr. Lamb, 
probably like his predecessor, Mr. Moore, and like so 
many others, united in his person the capacities of 
evangelist, preacher, singer, music-leader, painter, 
carpenter, joiner, and mason, the latter capacity beiug 
demonstrated by a little Mission hall, constructed under 
his supervision by unskilled Kabyle labour. Another 
gift, not to be despised, was his medical knowledge, 
which attracted the sick for many miles around. 

' They come to get well,' said Mr. Lamb, ' but what 
they mostly want is feeding up.' The people around 
here subsist on crops, which, however, the stony soil never 
gives abundantly. In the previous year, the harvest 
failed and there was much starvation. A poor emaciated 
woman was seen pounding bones which had been given 
her in a plateful of soup, declaring them delicious 
to eat. 
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Drought was again threatening the land, and we had 
been uniting with our friends in asking God to ' open the 
windows of heaven ' upon the thirsty and dry ground. 
The answer came during the night preceding our pro- 
spective departure. What a downpour ! It was impos- 
sible to travel, and to be put into communication with 
the outside world required a man to walk sixteen hours. 
Indoors, Her Majesty the Baby — three years old — was 
making up for the lack of sunshine, by distributing smiles 
all round and prattling in three languages ! While thus 
imprisoned we found plenty to see and to hear at 
the daUy gatherings of the Kabyles. Most touching 
were the meetings for shepherd boys. They would come 
in wetted through, but that did not damp their enthusiasm 
for singing; neither did they trouble about catching 
cold, for the simple reason that none had more clothes 
than he carried upon himself. A shepherd lad wears 
a garment until it falls to pieces, and when he has a 
new one, he puts it over the old rags, patiently waiting 
for the latter to fall from off his body. 

There were several men and women professing con- 
version, and they seemed to form the nucleus of a native 
Church. My husband, on being asked to speak to them 
on the Lord's Day, was led of the Spirit to dwell on the 
love of God and on love to God and one another, 
unconsciously continuing the theme that Mr. Lamb had 
taken up on the four previous Sabbaths. 

On Monday, escorted by Mr. Lamb, we made our 
way down to the main road, where the carriage was to 
meet us. A company of girls coming out from one of 
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the villages showed a disposition to follow us. I turned 
round on my mule ; but the moment I fixed my camera 
upon them, the whole crowd took to flight and disappeared. 
Such an effect of a simple gesture I had not expected, 
and asked, astonished, the reason. The donkey-driver 
giggled awhile before replying, ' Oh, I told them what 
is believed here — that if you take them to England in 
that black box they will never marry ! ' 

On our return to Algiers, Mr. Morgan invited the 
Protestant pastors, missionaries, and other friends inter- 
ested in Christian work, to an open-air reception in the 
grounds of the Olivage (a quaint and homelike hotel- 
pension outside the town), at which it was proposed to 
give a short account of the Welsh Eevival. About 
fifty united with us in that way, and we had a very 
hearty meeting. Most of those present had been 
following every detail of the Welsh blessing, as it 
appeared in the papers. Little could be said which 
they did not know ; but as children never tire of their 
favourite story, no matter how often repeated, so the 
child of God ever takes in with delight these refreshing 
tales of something that others have seen and experienced 
and which makes him, in the land of scarcity, long for 
the blessings of plenty. 

After Mr. Morgan had given a brief consideration of 
Eevivals, from the earliest days until now, and a similarly 
short account of the Awakening in Wales, there were 
prayers in French, English, and Spanish from more than 
half of those present. It was truly a conference, a 
prayer-meeting, and a love-feast, as my husband wrote : — 
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' And the north wind awakes, and the south wind 
' comes, and they blow upon His garden and the spices 
' thereof flow out ; and the Beloved comes into his garden 
' and eats his pleasant fruits, and says, " How good and 
' how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
' unity," and, as we separate, we think, " How much love is 
' kindled by how small a fire." ' 

The last time we went to Algeria was in June, 1907, 
in company with Mrs. Bridgman, our friend, who had 
never seen a Foreign Mission field. Owing to the 
advanced season, there were few passengers on the boat. 
The only Britisher besides us turned out to be a school- 
boy from the north of London, who was on the way 
to meet his father, the captain of a cargo-boat coming 
from Japan. Having little money in his pocket, and 
less knowledge of French in his head, he placed himself 
for the following ten days under the protection of Mr. 
Morgan, who was only too delighted to accord it, ' for,' 
said he, ' He who arranges our mean affairs had a purpose 
in allowing us to miss the larger and quicker boat, by 
which we meant to travel, and the purpose was to let 
us have the privilege of being Providence to a lonely 
little one.' 

Having never been so far away from home, the poor 
boy, after several spells of sea- sickness, soon came to 
the melancholy conclusion that there was no place like 
home. However, in each pause of relief, he asserted the 
independence of a patronising young gentleman by 
asking politely, ' Can I do anything for you ? ' 

The distance between Algiers and Djemla Sahridj is 
only about eighty miles ; but, as part of the journey has 
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to be made by train and part by carriage, a whole day 
has generally to be devoted to it. In order to avoid 
the heat of the midday we left, with Miss Smith (who 
had come to meet us), in the late afternoon, for Tizi- 
Ouzou, vyith the intention of resting there for the night. 
The train took five hours to cover the distance of sixty- 
four miles, stopping frequently and making long halts with 
no obvious reason but to afford opportunity for friendly 
gossip. 

Continuing our journey, next day, after several hours' 
drive in the early morning with a beautiful panorama 
of mountains opening up before us, and through the 
charming freshness of a fertile region already familiar 
to our view, we came within sight of the Mekla 
Cemetery, which is the first intimation of a little French 
town, the nearest neighbour to Djem§;a Sahridj. At a 
nearer distance a group of mounted Kabyles attracted 
our attention by the picturesqueness of their attire, but 
before we had time to exchange remarks, we were 
already near enough to recognise Ali-on-Nser, a married 
Christian, at the head of several young men, all profess- 
ing Christians, who came to meet us, in order to escort 
us in triumph to our destination. Half an hour later 
we reached the Mission station, which was decorated 
in our honour with a huge ' Welcome,' in letters of 
flowers, by Si Mohand,^ for whose sake my husband 

1 This young man — son of a Sheikh^had learned French at 
the French Kabyle school, and the Way of Salvation at the Mission 
classes. But not until he came to England did he try to put 
into practice what he had learned in his childhood. He renounced 
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had chiefly come. ' We could not have done any more 
for the Governor, if he had come to DjemSa,' said one 
of them, afterwards, and certainly any Governor might 
have been satisfied with such a reception. 

It was Si Mohand's wish that Mr. Morgan should 
baptize him ; and the same blessed Spirit that took 
Philip on ' the way to Gaza which is desert,' to baptize 
one Ethiopian eunuch, led an aged servant of His to 
cross the sea, in order to encourage in an act of obedience 
this young man at twenty-one and a bright lad of fifteen. 

The spot chosen for the ceremony was of exquisite 
beauty and wildness. Several winding paths and short- 
cuts through olive and fig gardens brought us to one 
of those primitive water-mUls which are used by the 
natives and abound in Kabylia. The footpath ended 
here, but we pursued our way, helped by our sure-footed 
Kabyle friends, down into the river-bed, where seclusion 
was perfect. It was not, properly speaking, a river, 
but one of those nameless mountain streams which wind 

his Mohammedan customs, including the observance of Kamadan, 
and took pleasure in attending Christian places of worship, and 
getting into contact with God's servants. ' The more I heard of 
the Gospel,' said he to my husband, ' the more I perceived and 
felt the necessity of being in communion with God, and the more 
I desired to know about the Lord Jesus. StUl, when Said (a 
Kayble Christian employed by the Mission), who was at the time 
with you in London, wrote telling me that you were going to 
have a baptismal service at your Mission Hall, I felt that I was not 
yet ready for that step. But when I returned to DjemSa, the 
light kept flooding into my soul, in Miss Cox's meetings, and I 
have now accepted the Lord Jesus as my Saviour, and I long to 
serve Him.' 
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their way through rock and gorges, hiding in one place and 
reappearing in another — here flitting lightly over stone 
and grass with a silvery and soothing murmur, caressing 
their rough edges into smoothness; there falling down 
from a height in a gaily chiming cascade, and forming 
dangerous pools beneath; or, again, coming gently down 
a steep slope in the form of a spray, over a profusion 
of honeysuckle, wild hyacinth, and other flowers, and 
leaving, as it passes, sparkling diamond drops on the 
tips of maidenhair ferns which fill every crevice of the 
high, steep wall in front of us. It is a hanging garden, 
forming a suitable background to the solemn ceremony 
which a number of professing Christians and others had 
come to witness. 

The current in some places being rather strong, and 
forming big pools, the ladies, in their tender care of Mr. 
Morgan, appointed tall and muscular Ali-on-Nser to be his 
bodyguard. It was most touching to see how Ali watched 
every one of his movements, and while leaving him perfect 
freedom of motion, held himseK in readiness to uphold or 
support him, if necessary. At the moment of immersion, 
he stood behind him with outstretched arms, bending 
over him like an anxious mother over her baby, that no 
evil should befall him. It was really remarkable, however, 
with what ease Mr. Morgan, who was then in his eighty- 
first year, raised the candidates from the water. These 
were the two last of the many unrecorded baptisms admin- 
istered by him during the last forty years of his life. 

Before leaving our friends, we made an excursion to 

Michelet, in the Djurdjura moimtains, vid Fort National, 
20 
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where the attitude of the natives was again in such a 
striking contrast to the respectful demeanour of the 
inhabitants of Djem§,a Sahridj, that we could not help 
comparing the two opposite results of two opposite 
influences, and thank God for the beautifying influence 
of the Gospel even upon unregenerated hearts in Kabylia. 
The Kabylian mountains lack the music of the Alps — no 
perennial waterfalls, no babbling brooks. In the rainy 
season, torrents rush down the hills, carrying destruc- 
tion with them into the plains ; afterwards, the over- 
flowing rivers recede within their vast banks, leaving 
a stony bed, through which a narrow, glistening water- 
ribbon winds its way with difficulty. 

As we drove along, memories were evoked from the 
ladies' first experiences at Djem§,a Sahridj, how on the 
one hand they were subjected to the prying curiosity 
of Mohammedans, who could not understand how two 
women could live alone and be respectable ; and, on the 
other hand, to the suspicion of the French as to the 
purity of their motives in evangelising the Kabyles. 
An epidemic of Anglophobia swept the country and 
entered into the mountains. ' Surely,' said some, eager 
to give our nation credit for common sense, 'these 
English people are too clever and too practical to spend 
a lot of money upon the gratification of mere sentiment.' 
' Indeed,' remarked others, with whom the things of 
God are foolishness, ' they would hardly trouble to 
want to convert foreigners — who are barbarians into 
the bargain — if they did not expect some adequate return 
to their country from it.' 
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The germ of suspicion, finding congenial soil, spread 
and multiplied. The next cry was : ' They must be 
spies of the British Government ; ' and the next : ' Of 
course they are ! ' From this accusation to suspecting 
them to be hiding weapons in the Mission house and 
supplying the natives therewith, was but a short step. , It 
ended in a Commission being sent by the French Govern- 
ment to search the premises. The incident, although 
ridiculous in itself, threatened to endanger their work 
and personal safety, for unknowingly to themselves the 
ladies had been at the mercy of plotting, wicked men 
who, in order to make their accusations appear true, did 
not shrink from clandestinely endeavouring to introduce 
cartridges into the cellar. Miss Smith's presence of 
mind turned the searchhght upon the enemy and saved 
the situation. Good, honest French men and women 
championed their cause at the bar of public opinion, 
and what was planned to drive them away proved 
to be for their personal benefit and gave a mighty 
impetus to their work. Some of the natives came 
and begged them hard not to leave, and this was 
perhaps the sweetest reward their trouble had brought 
them. Now, the times are past when two English 
women, while itinerating, in company with their servants, 
rode long hours in search of a night-shelter, but found 
each village closed against them. For a good many 
years the itinerating evangelising of the North Africa 
Mission has been done by the brethren, who find, 
as a rule, little opposition. The Kabyles, it is said, 
were largely Christians when the sword of the Arabs 
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' converted ' them to Islam. This, and perhaps the 
admixture of foreign blood,^ accounts perhaps for their 
being less fanatical than the pure Arab. Hostility 
increases where there is less contact with Europeans, or, 
maybe, contact of an unpleasant kind. Monsieur and 
Mme. Eolland, who for some years co-operated with Misses 
Smith and Cox, told us that once, while evangelising 
in the mountains, they came to a village inhabited by 
robbers, whose chief, with three other criminals, had been 
guillotined a little time before. The people refused to 
have anything to do with them, and demanded vehemently 
that they should leave the place at once. They were just 
going to yield to necessity, when a woman, pointing to 
Monsieur Eolland, suddenly exclaimed : ' Oh, I know you ; 
you are the kind man who gave me some medicine down 
in the village and made me well.' Aiter this, they were 
no longer required to leave the place. 

In recording past times, and past visits, and forming 
good wishes for the future of the work, we reached 
Michelet, an administrative town, high and beautifully 
situated, and dear to the memory of the missionaries in 
Kabylia, who, thanks to the generosity of one of God's 
faithful stewards in England, are able to benefit from 
time to time by its exhilarating air in the great heat of 
the season. We were most warmly welcomed by the 

1 Althougli the Kabyle features are predominantly dark, one 
meets not seldom with fair hair, light complexion, and blue eyes. 
The evident mixture is explained by the wars in centuries past, 
when many refugees must have found shelter in rocky recesses in 
Kabylia, and intermarried with the people. 
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proprietress of the hotel, and spent some restful days 
here. Michelet being the nearest point of access to the 
Benni-Yenni tribe — the one that fought fiercest against 
French occupation — Miss Smith and I set a day apart 
for visiting it. Eight hours of mule-riding up and down 
a rough road would be too much for Mrs. Bridgman and 
Mr. Morgan, and so they decided to remain and take a drive 
instead. Before leaving, Miss Smith instructed the coach- 
man to be sure and take the gentleman and lady for a 
lovely long drive. ' Oh, to be sure he would ; he knew 
beautiful drives around.' On our return, the first known 
face we met was his. ' Have you been for a nice drive ? ' 
inquired my companion. He nodded. ' Yes, I took 
the lady and gentleman for a very nice drive.' 'And 
have they enjoyed it ? ' 'Oh yes, very much ! ' and he 
grinned with self-satisfied pride. The 'authorised ver- 
sion' of the drive sounded somewhat differently. The 
man had certainly taken them where he had never been 
before — -to the abrupt end of a road, where the landau 
only stopped short on the edge of a precipice, and where, 
for some minutes, they were in real danger of being 
thrown over the abyss. This, by the way, is another 
of my husband's many escapes in life. 

On leaving Algiers, in the simimer of 1907, my 
husband, in company with Miss Cox, returned to England 
for the Evangelical AlHance Meetings, while I, with 
our two other friends, Mrs. Bridgman and Miss Smith, 
went to Geneva to visit an aged friend of mine who was 
just then recovering from a serious illness. A fortnight 
later, Mr. Morgan rejoined us in Switzerland, and we 
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spent some happy days at Chamounix, Montreux, Berne, 
and Zurich. Thence we travelled vid Vienna to Teschen, 
in Austrian Silesia. The name of this pretty spot is 
not unfamiliar to readers of The Christian ; for it is the 
scene of the almost lifelong labour of Dr. Jan Pindor, 
known for his deep sympathies with the work and aims 
of the Evangelical Alliance. During the Chicago 
Exhibition he took part in Mr. Moody's campaign, as 
evangelist to the Poles. By translating standard works 
of English, American, and French divines into Polish, 
he has bestowed a great benefit upon the Polish 
Protestant communities in Austria. The Church, of 
which for many years he has been the pastor, owes 
its existence to the direct intervention of Charles xii. of 
Sweden. 

At the time when, at the age of twenty-four, the 
dashing young king, insensible to danger, spread terror 
and confusion in Europe, deposing one king and making 
another, new hopes began to swell the hearts of the 
Austrian Protestants. One day, when the king was 
riding through a Silesian village, a peasant threw 
himself before his horse, beseeching him to exercise his 
influence on behalf of his humbled co-religionists, to 
whom was denied the right of a place of worship of 
their own. The king promised his protection, and kept 
his word, as was proved by the Peace of Altranstadt, in 
1707, which authorised the erection of seven Evangelical 
churches in Silesia. Of the so-called ' Gnaden Kirchen ' 
(' churches of grace,' or rather ' by grace '), Teschen 
possesses the largest. 
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The site on which it was to stand was determined, in 
1709, by an Imperial Commission shooting a cannon ball 
from within the town-gates into an open field. On the 
spot where it fell a church was erected, capable of 
holding five thousand people. If the Emperor Joseph i. 
had been a fervent friend of the Protestants of his time, 
which he was not, he could not have assigned a better 
position to the church than did the cannon ball. 
Standing on the slope of a long, rising hill, it is seen 
for miles around, pointing to the sky. Once outside the 
protection of the town walls, it is now the centre of the 
favourite residential part of the town. 

Dr. Pindor had been our guest during the Evangelical 
Alliance Convention held in London that year, and he 
and his wife were delighted to welcome us to their home 
so soon after. The very first evening we spent with 
them, my husband was asked to address a Gospel 
Temperance Meeting. He did so, and then, as was his 
wont, called on me to say a few words. I hesitated 
to obey, for fear of committing a breach of ecclesiastical 
etiquette by letting my voice be heard within the 
consecrated precincts of a church building ; but on 
seeing Dr. Pindor nodding approval, I made an effort 
to overcome my shyness and emotion, and told the dear 
people with what awe I used to pass by the church, in my 
childhood's days, half-fearful and half-curious to know 
its interior, and how one day, in spite of my ' uncle- 
priest's ' warning, or perhaps because of it, I entered it 
with a wedding crowd. Once inside, I lost all my fear, 
and boldly wedged my little person into the group of 
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invited guests. I thought that the bride looked very 
sweet, but the pastor, who performed the marriage 
ceremony, rather quaint in his Geneva gown, which, to 
my schoolgirl eyes, appeared like an enormous black 
skirt; but I never dreamt that some future day I 
should stand on almost the same spot he stood and 
confess myself to be an Evangelical Christian. 

As the Lutheran Church does not encourage lay- 
ministry, and the provision made in ordaining pastors 
is not adequate to the spiritual needs of large and 
scattered congregations. Unions of Christians have 
been formed in some places to supply this apparent 
lack. Although outside the churches, the members 
of these Unions are by no means hostile to their 
pastors; but, on the contrary, are desirous to be- 
come their useful auxiliaries in bringing others to 
Christ, and, by frequent exercise in prayer, in mutual 
exhortation and study of the Word, to quicken the 
spiritual life of the community. Such a Union exists 
in Teschen, and their members invited my husband to 
address a gathering at one of the principal hotels. We 
spent the intervening days in rural surroundings in the 
Beskiden,^ where Mr. Morgan laboured patiently for hours 
in order to teach a young friend, then student of 
theology (now pastor at Friedek),^ the correct interpreta- 
tion of the message he was intending to give. The young 
man had paid us two visits in the previous year, the first 
lasting six weeks and the second four. When he came, 

1 A chain of tie Karpathian Mountains. 

2 See picture — Mr. Morgan with two Polish pastors. 




TAROOST, KABYLIA. 




MR. MORGAN -WITH TWO POLISH PASTORS IN SILESIA. 
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he had no idea of English, and on being first asked to 
ccHiduct our family worship, he spoke and prayed in 
Polish, I interpreting. To our surprise, when his turn 
came again, he had not only a sermon ready for our 
edification, but also prayed intelligibly in English. My 
husband was confident that a young man who could 
apply himself to a task in this manner would be a 
faithful interpreter for him, and he was not mistaken. 

In order to make' the above quite clear, I must 
explain that it was our custom to have morning worship 
conducted by the members of our household, in turn. All 
visitors, unless they declined or did not profess Christ, 
were given this privilege; also our servants. Never 
shall I forget the astonishment of some delegates we 
entertained,- when they heard our little cook give an 
appropriate homily on the chapter read, and then engage 
in audible prayer. They had never seen or heard any- 
thing like it before. It may be that our home was 
unique in that respect. Mr. Morgan, who looked upon 
social distinctions as necessary to the present order of 
Society, would never allow them to interfere with 
Christian fellowship. He preferred to be loved by 
those who served him, than to be called ' master,' and he 
was as willing to learn from the humblest as he was 
anxious to impart his knowledge to others. As our 
helps, by the nature of their occupation, were prevented 
from attending many meetings, Mr. Morgan took care 
that at home they should have plenty of food for their 
souls. To have ample time for our spiritual morning 
repasts, our breakfast was not permitted to be a movable 
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feast, but had to be served at the very stroke of eight 
o'clock. By commenting on or supplementing what was 
being said, he drew out new thoughts from those 
present; or incited, by questions, to a closer study of 
the Word, making famUy worship such a profitable and 
enjoyable time that the half-hour, although frequently 
over-stepped, always seemed too short for us, and did 
not weary even unconverted ones. 

On our way home through Germany, we visited some 
friends in East Prussia, who were spending the month 
of August at Kranz, near Xonigsberg. The waves of 
the Baltic beat strongly against those shores, yet my 
husband bathed three times in the sea, and enjoyed it. 



CHAPTER XVII 

MOROCCO AND SPAIN 

IN the winter and spring (1906) Mr. Morgan was led 
to go to Morocco, vid Spain. His recollections of 
a former visit to these two countries were of a very 
pleasant nature, but wherever we went this time there 
was trouble and sorrow, caused chiefly by the ill-health 
of the workers. My husband, who always bore the 
burdens of others, making them not only a matter of 
prayer, but of his own concern, had that winter much 
less rest than if he had remained at home, and his 
health suffered from the strain upon mind and heart. 

After passing rapidly through Figueras, Madrid, and 
Algeciras, we took the boat at Gibraltar for Tangier, 
where we were to be the hosts of Dr. and Mrs. Eoberts 
of the North Africa Mission. A postcard from the 
doctor's own hand came to us at Madrid, telling us 
in warm terms of the welcome awaiting us at Hope 
House; but previous to our embarking, the intimation 
reached us of both Dr. Eoberts and Nurse Smith being 
dangerously ill, 

During the three hours that our crossing lasted, we 
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did not for a moment lose sight of land. The landing 
at Tangier was rather bewildering. We were swung 
off into little boats, dancing like nutshells on the 
heaving waves. On the shores, the natives were 
quarrelling over the passengers and the luggage, shout- 
ing, screaming, elbowing, poking with sticks at each 
other, until men, donkeys, luggage, formed one compact 
mass, which disentangled little by little, as the Customs 
were passed. That on this occasion we were glad of 
the protecting arm of Mr. Jones, the missionary, who 
came to meet us, is to say little. 

In consequence of the breakdown of doctor and nurse, 
we found the Mission disorganised and the hospital 
empty. Owing to an epidemic of typhoid fever, lasting 
for a long period, the hospital had been overcrowded 
with patients during the three previous months. Out 
of over seventy cases, forty were typhoid, of which 
only five proved fatal. Sick men, some apparently 
dying, were brought to the door and left there, or came 
themselves and laid down. What was the doctor to do, 
but to take them in and deal with them as best he 
could ? The continuous strain upon two delicate con- 
stitutions, exhausted all their vitality and power of 
resistance, making them an easy prey to the attack of 
disease. A week after our arrival, two white coffins, 
each covered with a Union Jack and flowers, were 
carried out of the Mission gates. Two Moorish soldiers, 
from the British Legation, in picturesque flowing robes, 
headed the procession, in which walked the British 
Minister, and two other gentlemen from the Legation. 
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The numbers of followers swelled as we walked slowly 
down to the English cemetery, where another large 
gathering awaited us at the graveside. 

My husband had the mournful privilege of committing 
to earth the remains of those two missionaries, of 
beautiful life, who had worked side by side, and who 
expired the same night. Never conventional, he did 
not keep to the prescribed order of funeral service, but 
spoke out of the depths of his heart of victory over 
death and the grave, opening up before the tearful 
friends and others present a vision of the Eesurrection, 
which is the living hope of every one who is in Christ 
Jesus. As if by common accord, outward signs of 
mourning were absent, only tears flowed silently down 
many a pale face. Eeferring to my husband's address, 
one present afterwards remarked : ' The service this 
morning was quite original, but what the preacher said 
is all true.' During the following days, Mr. Morgan, if 
not holding counsel with the North Africa missionaries, 
as to the carrying out of necessary repairs at Hope 
House, before the Hospital could be reopened, or 
visiting and interviewing other missionaries, or giving 
Bible -readings, was bent over his writing, giving 
frequent and detailed reports to the Mission Council 
at home, of all that had happened, and giving sug- 
gestions as to how the work, so sadly interrupted, 
could be put on foot again. All the time the weather 
continued to be very adverse ; and there was no sign of 
the epidemic abating. Every day — sometimes twice, 
sometimes thrice — during the forenoon, we saw funeral 
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processions passing the house of Mrs. Blanco (who 
entertained us), and heard the monotonous chants of 
the Mohammedans, following the dead to the cemetery. 
Death was gathering her victims from among the rich 
and the poor, the Moors and the Europeans. Smallpox, 
too, was raging in the Spanish part of the town. One 
day, when visiting the Spanish Mission School, we found 
the children squeezed together in a private apartment. 
' Why this unsanitary arrangement ? ' Miss Vecchio ex- 
plained that a little time before she had to remove her 
classes in a great hurry, because the walls of the house 
were giving way, endangering the lives of the children. 
After much searching, other suitable premises of the 
required size were found. She and her children were 
going to take possession of them, when this information 
was dropped into her ear : ' Infected by smallpox.' 

Although the breath of death was evidently about us, 
Mr. Morgan never took time to be afraid, and would go 
to any place, however overcrowded, provided he could 
be God's message-bearer. One night, thus burdened, he 
went to the night shelter in the Socco de Barra (market- 
place) of Tangier, which owes its existence to the sainted 
Miss Charlotte Hanbury, and is a great boon to Moors 
without home and shelter, especially during wet nights. 
One morning we visited the ' Freed Slaves ' — a euphonious 
expression for ' turned-out ' women whom age or disease 
has disabled from being of further use to their masters. 
They are mostly negresses, subsisting on a small weekly 
allowance. On visiting them in their little shelters, we 
were shown a tiny black baby, which the previous day 
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one of them had found in the tomb of a Mohammedan 
saint. We were told that such finds were not rare. 

Another day, in passing through one of the hillside 
streets in Tangier, we came upon a crowd of people, 
clad in filthy rags, crouching down around one of the 
houses. A lady, who deserves the gratitude of all the 
Moorish horses, mules, and donkeys for having alleviated 
the sufferings of many a half-starved, ill-used animal 
brought to her little hospital for treatment (she is a 
member of the S.P.C.A.), happened to meet us, and on 
being asked what the crowd meant, exclaimed : ' Oh, these 
are my neighbour-beggars.' They used to knock at her 
door at all hours of the day, until they absorbed all her 
time. To avoid this, she set apart a certain day in the 
week. Before alms are distributed among them, they are 
spoken to by one of the gentlemen of the North Africa 
Mission. Oh, what sad specimens of humanity they were, 
some noseless, some lipless, some covered with terrible sores, 
some blinded by disease, and many with empty eye-sockets, 
because of their eyes having been burned out for thieving — 
although the ofiFence had not always been proved. The 
lady, who allowed them this weekly rendezvous in front 
of her house, was a young American girl from St. Louis, 
upon whose heart the Lord had laid the burden of the 
Moorish women. Her house was opened to young girls, 
whom she endeavoured to train ,up in the way they 
should go. We wondered at her living in so unprotected 
a way, and asked. Whether she was not afraid of robbers ? 
' Yes, I am nervous at times,' said she. ' Now and then 
I hear suspicious noises in the night; then I take 
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this bell ' — and she pointed to a good-sized handbell — 
'and ring it as loudly as I can out of the window. The 
would-be robbers, or whoever they are who have been 
shuffling in the dark, think it to be a sign arranged with 
the police, and disappear as fast as they can.' The bell 
was the visible protector ; God the invisibla 

Another devoted missionary we met here was Mr. 
H. P. Elson — a Canadian and former student of the 
Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, whither he was led by 
a painful experience. Desiring to make Christian work 
his life's occupation, he had saved money enough for a 
two years' Y.M.C.A. training. It happened that after 
investing it, as he thought, securely, but losing every 
cent of it, he walked the streets of Chicago in search of 
employment, during the World's Exhibition. While 
attending one of Mr. M'N"eill's meetings, an aged 
gentleman came in late, to whom, weary and hungry 
though he was, he rose and gave his seat. The 
gentleman returned his courtesy by drawing bim into 
a conversation and expressing the wish to hear Mr. 
M'NeiU again. Mr. Elson said that he knew the place 
where he was to preach that evening, and offered to take 
him there. This led to an invitation to dinner — the first 
meal after a long involuntary fast, of which fact the 
gentleman inviting him, however, had no idea. 

Later, when, at one of his meetings, Mr. Moody 
invited to his Institute young men who were desirous 
to fit themselves fof Christian work, Mr. Elson 
went forward as an applicant, and was welcomed by 
Mr. Moody with a hearty grip of the hand and en- 
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couraging words. Some thirteen years ago he chose 
Morocco for his sphere of labour, where, during the 
latter years, he and his wife have been much encouraged 
in their labour, especially among boys, whom they 
endeavour to train in the knowledge of Christ, and in 
useful trades. 

Nothing cements union, harmony, and love among 
Christians so much as united exercises in prayer, and 
these means of grace were frequently reverted to 
by the Tangier missionaries, and were seasons of 
refreshing and uplifting. 

In order to visit the missionaries at Tetuan, a genuine 
Moorish town (for Tangier, with its representatives of so 
many nations, cannot be called that), we waited three 
weeks, and made two vain attempts. Owing to revolts 
and fighting in the country, roads were too much 
disturbed to allow of travelling, and we were dependent 
upon the Saturday boat, and the boat upon a favour- 
able wind. Never did we watch it more closely than 
during those weeks, when it blew in the right direction 
every day, with the exception of the one we were 
preparing for. In possession of tickets and provisions 
for the way, our luggage tied in small bundles, five of 
us were ready to depart, waiting only for the donkeys 
to convey us to the boat ('by donkey' being second- 
class traveUing in Tangier, first-class being on horse- 
back, and third on foot), when the news arrived, 'No 
boat going.' 

The next Saturday, notwithstanding the wrong 
direction of the wind, the boat went. The distance 
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looks such a tiny bit on the map — just round the comer, 
as it were ; in fact, four to five hours accomplish the 
voyage. The boat did not leave before 2 a.m., but 
passengers had to be on board before sunset. Finding 
the little saloon thronged with forty to fifty passengers, 
most of whom were Jews going to Tetuan for the 
Passover, we decided to spend the night on deck. It 
was moonlight, and the wind, though brisk, not cold. 
In full view of Tangier, we saw the town going up and 
down before our eyes as if on an invisible swing, and 
the fluttering stars over our heads as ever so many 
shining butterflies. With the advancing night, the 
breeze rose. The captain — an Englishman — having kindly 
put his cabin at our disposal, we all insisted that Mr. 
Morgan should occupy it. This saved him probably 
from a cold ; for the piercing wind was beginning to 
cause a benumbing sensation. ' Shall we get there 
all right ? ' asked one of our party, between spells of 
sickness. ' We shall get there right enough,' replied the 
captain, 'but whether we shall be able to land is another 
question.' ' Then why go at all ? ' ' Because they have 
been worrying and vociferating ; they want to go ; veiy 
well, let them go. As Tetuan has been under rain for 
the last ten days, there may be some possibility of the 
boat which is to meet us crossing the bar.' At 7 a.m., 
with the wind in her teeth, the Gib-el-Musa was indeed 
in sight of Tetuan, but without any possibility of landing 
the passengers and cargo, as no boat came to meet us. 
Anchoring being equally impossible on account of the sandy 
bottom, no choice was left but to return. Some of the 
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passengers, anxious to land at any cost and any risk, pro- 
posed to disembark at Ceuta and continue the journey over- 
land — ^four hours' sharp riding, usually, indeed, eight. To 
this the captain only shook his head. ' We cannot land 
without the consent of the Spanish authorities. Besides, 
last year, after an English boat was allowed to land, 
two English officers were taken captive by Moors, and 
had to be ransomed by the British Government.' This 
ended discussion. 

We returned to Tangier at 11 a.m., presenting a 
woeful appearaace, as a consequence of a night spent 
on deck — and such a night ! It was Easter Sunday, 
radiant and beautiful. This only accentuated our dis- 
comfort, as, with our eyes fixed upon our trotting donkeys, 
we pursued our way through the crowded Sukhs to the 
Marshan. We found the house shut, our kind hostess 
having gone to the meeting at Hope House, but we 
penetrated into it somehow. I felt too tired to think 
of anything but rest. My husband, on the contrary, 
after tidying himself with alacrity, hastened to the 
meeting, and returned from it apparently quite fresh. 
His recuperative power was remarkable, and probably 
owing to the faciHty of dropping to sleep almost 
anywhere, hke an innocent child. He was then still 
vigorous, and accomplished an excursion on horseback 
to Cap Spartel — eight miles each way — with cojjipara- 
tive ease. 

On leaving Tangier, in company with Mrs. Blanco, 
who expected to meet her husband on his evangelistic 
tour through Spain, it was our intention to remain a 
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few days in Algeciras, where we hoped to get acquainted 
with the Spanish work at La Linea, just outside 
Gibraltar, which was and is carried on single-handed as 
far as means are concerned, by Mr. and Mrs. Archibald 
Bell, whom in the year previous we had met at the 
Olivage, Algiers. We were eager to improve our 
acquaintance with this devoted couple, but to our great 
regret we found on calling at their residence that Mr. 
Bell had been stricken ill with smallpox, in consequence 
of his moving among people infected by the disease. 
There was nothing left for us to do but to pray 
for his recovery, which was granted in due course of 
time. 

We returned once more to Gibraltar. The Eock, 
looking, from the sea, like a sleeping monster, was bathed 
in sunshine as on our previous visit, deepening the first 
pleasant impression we received of it. In comparing 
this place, where order and cleanliness reigned, with 
the chaos at Tangier — of beggars with repulsive coun- 
tenances, and dead animals flung out to rot by the 
roadside, we experienced an exhilarating sensation, 
something of a feeling that we refused to call pride, 
but which was, at any rate, akin to it, as we realised 
that we were British subjects. 

From the terrace of the King Edward vn. Soldiers' 
and Sailors' Institute (existing since 1903), we saw the 
last steamer with members of the Algeciras Conference 
moving out of the harbour, and heard with satisfaction 
from Captain Hill's lips of the spiritual and temperance 
work carried on in the fleet and army. Especially 
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gratifying to my husband was the information that the 
Governor of Gibraltar, and one of the vice-patrons- of 
the Institute, was himself a total abstainer, and very 
zealous in the promotion of Gospel Temperance efforts. 

Once more in Spain, while travelling through 
beautiful mountain scenery to Granada, we looked at 
the little farms and houses scattered about along the 
valley to Eonda, and recalled many a fascinating story 
that Mr. Bell had told us in connection with his itiner- 
ating trips in these regions, and which reminded Mr. 
Morgan of George Sorrow's The Bible in Spain. The 
colporteurs of the Bible Society have gone on foot 
as far as Granada, visiting towns and villages and 
distant, out-of-the-way hamlets. All along the way, 
the seed had been scattered ; by some received, by 
many rejected ; but the promise, as Mrs. Bell says, 
is sure, that it shall accomplish God's purpose. 

Since Washington Irving introduced Granada to the 
American pubUc, southern Spain has opened more and 
more to the influx of tourists. The Province of 
Andalusia exercises a special attraction, as much on 
account of its natural beauty and mild cHmate as 
because of its historical interest. Music, romance, and 
poetry have given wings to the fame of Seville and 
Granada, and the Spanish pride regarding them is em- 
bodied in the popular saying — 

Quien no ha visto Sevilla 
No ha visto maravilla ; 
Quien no ha visto Granada 
No ha visto nada. 
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' He who has not seen Seville has not seen a marvel ; 
he^ who has not seen Granada has not seen anything.' 
There is, however, nothing striking about the latter — 
as far as the town is concerned — with its badly paved, 
malodorous streets — the usual characteristic of Spanish 
towns. It certainly gains in beauty when looked 
at from a distance, through that pure, clear atmo- 
sphere which subdues crude colours and paints a 
fresh bloom on objects withered or ungainly. From 
various spots in the Alhambra grounds, so inviting for 
repose, charming bird's-eye views are obtained of the 
town, clasped in the embrace of two rivers, and 
having for a background a semicircle of mountain chains, 
some of which, like the Sierra Nevada, have snow-crowned 
peaks. 

The vision that burst upon us on entering the palace 
of the Alhambra — once the proud fortified residence 
of the Moorish kings, and capable of holding about forty 
thousand warriors — was of the fairy-tale kind. Slender 
columns carry exquisite arches, lofty vaults taper off 
in multi-coloured stalactites. The walls create the 
impression of the finest fretted or inlaid work, or of 
a dainty lace being spread over them. The perfect 
symmetry, chastity of design, harmony of tint and tone, 
and delicacy of execution command the services of 
imagination, by which the silenced fountains are made 
to play and cooling silvery streams to rush through 
the marble halls and courts. How tawdry the churches 
look after this, notwithstanding their gorgeousness — for 
Spain has immense riches locked up in her churches. 
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On Good Friday we went to the Cathedral, where High 
Mass was being celebrated before an altar ablaze with 
numerous candle-lights. A sprightly little acolyte, with 
an eye to business, immediately approached us. Did 
we wish to see the tombs of the Catholic Kings who 
delivered Spain from the Moors? Yes, we did. He 
took us to another entrance ; but, before going out into 
the street, he took off his new long acolyte garb, 
revealing his ragged clothes underneath. 'Here is a 
simile,' said my husband, 'the cloak of religion hiding 
the rags of self-righteousness of the natural man.' 

Granada, with its Archbishop's see and its thirty parish 
churches, is known as one of the most fanatical places 
in Spain. Still, in close proximity to the Cathedral, 
and in an ancient aristocratic house, which has 
witnessed the passing of four centuries, we found an 
Evangehcal Mission School — a branch of Mr. Fliedner's 
Mission ; and, in the missionary, one who had worked in 
years gone by under -Mr. Fenn at the Chamberi Mission 
Schools, Madrid. Here also we met the son of the 
companion and fellow-sufferer of Matamoros, named 
Marin, who was trying to make an impossible livelihood 
by modelling little figures. The room he occupied was 
given him by the Mission, Notwithstanding the 
poverty in which he lived, he looked bright and 
contented with his lot. 

While Granada enjoys an altitude of 219 feet, Seville 
is only 23 feet above the sea. The 'frying pan,' 
as the town is called by those who have to endure 
its summer-heat, is surrounded by a fertile plain 
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— named Tierra de Maria Santissima — Land of the most 
Holy Mary. 

The two chief features of Seville are the Holy Week 
and the Fair. Throngs of visitors are attracted by the 
■ sacred mysteries,' and gorgeous procession and ceremonies 
of the Semana Santa, to which the presence of the young 
King and of his sister, the Infanta Maria Teresa, with 
her husband, lent an additional interest that year. An 
American lady, who had paid a high price to see the 
display, told us that, at the sight of the images of saints 
arrayed in costly robes and paraded in the procession, 
she felt sick in her inmost soul, and would have gladly 
left her post of spectator- had there been any means 
of getting out. 

We happened to arrive for the Feria (market), which 
is not so much a business enterprise as a popular 
festival, in which high and low take part. It was 
instituted about half a century ago, and is held from 
April 18 to 20. Along the beautiful Paseo of San 
Sebastian, arched over with thousands of lamps, were 
elegant tents, open to the promenade and the passers- 
by, in which the rich families live during the fiesta. 
In the late hours, of the afternoon, carriages thronged 
the Paseo, driving up and down apace for hours, and 
exhibiting the beauties of Seville — who all looked 
graceful and pretty; but we noticed that their rose 
and lily complexions did not always bear close 
investigation. None know better than the Spanish 
woman of leisure, especially the Andalusian, how to 
exercise the domestic art of fixing a pretty blush 
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upon her cheeks, and of giving it the illusion of 
health and nature ; and none begins so early to make 
herself old by choking up the pores of her skin with 
powder. 

Between the gay picture given above of people enjoy- 
ing themselves for the sake of enjoyment, and the 
Inquisition, there seems to be no possible connection. 
But life is full of cpntrasts. Possibly none of those 
ladies and gentlemen, who drove past us, knew anything 
of the enthusiastic Inquisition antiquarian, Don Francesco 
Palamares (vicar of San Basilic, Church of England 
Mission), who, through his interesting and valuable 
collections, introduced us into a world of horror 
and devilry, practised in the Name of Him who 
bade us to love our enemies. While showing us the 
tombstone which marked the burial-place of an 
inquisitor (whose descendant, by the way, was then 
a pupil at the Protestant Schools), Don Francesco 
reminded us of the fact that the Inquisition, although 
abolished by Napoleon i, was reinstated at the return 
of Ferdinand vii., so that in the letter it still 
existed, and it was not the fault of the Eoman Church 
if the letter remained only a letter. 

It interested us to note the fact that the three 
Protestant Churches and Schools at Seville occupy the 
premises of former monasteries. At the Presbyterian 
Church, that evening, Seflor Angel Blanco preached 
with much fervour. His father, a Eoman Catholiq 
priest, was led, after much exercise of mind and heart, 
to abandon his Church and future prospects on the eve 
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of his departure for California, where he was to fill a 
bishopric — ^presented to him by the Pope as an answer 
to the appeal which in his spiritual distress he had dared to 
address to the Head of the Church. He was for a time 
a nominal Protestant, until, led to Seville, his soul was 
arrested under the preaching of Sefior Carrasco, who 
spoke on the text : ' To whom shall we go ? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.' Henceforth he was a 
changed man, and an affirming believer, willing to 
go back to his native city to face the scoffing of 
his former friends. While teaching at a Protestant 
School he met his future wife, in the teacher of a girls' 
class, whose past experiences had been somewhat 
analogous to his own. Brought up as a Eoman Catholic, 
she was destined to become a nun ; but, owing to her 
frail health, she was allowed, or rather forced, to drift 
into the outside world. While honestly struggling for 
existence, she was brought under the sound of the 
Gospel, at a little Evangelical meeting, and converted. 
She at once became a witness by distributing tracts. 
She had known the priest Blanco, and the thought 
struck her : 'If he were converted, what a splendid 
champion for the truth he would be.' She determined 
to send tracts to him, from time to time, through the 
post. One of them was ' Andreas Dunn,' which caused 
the first disturbance in his mind. She thus became the 
primary means of his conversion. 

After some years of probation in Madrid, Senor Angel 
Blanco became a minister at San Fernando, near Cadiz, 
whither he removed with his family. His son and 
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namesake was the eldest of ten children. After taMng 
his degree (equiTalent to M.A.) at the University of 
Seville, he worked in connection with the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and afterwards with the Methodist 
. Church at Barcelona. He married an English lady 
missionafy, and at the time of our meeting him, until 
now, has been helping voluntarily with the Spanish 
work at Tangier and elsewhere. 

Another converted priest whom it was our privilege 
to meet at Madrid, and who deserves the love and esteem 
of all true children of God, is Senor Tornos, the minister 
of the Presbyterian Church at Leganitos. Previous to 
his conversion, he was confessor to Isabella 11. Although 
preaching Sunday by Simday, to good congregations, he 
has remained poor. His life's ambition is to exchange 
the hired premises for a church building. Will he ever 
get it ? It was a delight to the writer to sit during 
some few weeks under his ministry — which reaches as 
far as his paper. El Gristiano, is circulated. 

Most visitors to Madrid make a point of visiting the 
Escnrial — the Palace Monastery built by Philip 11., in 
the Guadarrama Mountains, to commemorate the battle 
of St. Quentin, August 10, 1557. But few know that 
the Protestant Home and Schools in the lower village 
Escurial cover a site of the most intense historical 
interest. 

When the late Mr. Fliedner, whom my husband 
had known from a previous visit to Madrid, secured a 
piece of ground, upon which were old ruins, chiefly 
because of the attraction of a well of excellent water. 
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he certainly had no idea whatever that he was buying 
anything but what might be useful for building material, 
but the event proved otherwise. Some time after the 
purchase had begun to serve the purpose of a school 
and health-resort for the Mission workers and town 
orphans, Mr. Fliedner, in passing a second-hand shop, 
noticed an old book with illustrations. He stopped to 
look, and what was his surprise to find that the actual 
property of the Protestant Mission had arisen from the 
ruins of the very monastery in which Philip il. resided 
during the building of his Palace, and from whence 
this most fanatical of kings issued his orders for fighting 
the heretics and burning them at the stake. 

Mr. Pliedner, who was the son of the founder of the 
Kaiserswerth Institution in Germany,^ was taken Home, 
in 1901, at the age of only fifty-six. His sons, Theodor 
and George, since his death, have been faithfully continu- 
ing the work of the Mission and enlarging its usefulness 
by establishing new branches in the country, wherever 
possible. 

We went to the Escurial with Miss Fliedner, who 
proved an excellent guide. Gifted with the eyes of a 
lover of nature, she detected beauty where others could see 
but stones, and greeted with enthusiasm every green blade 
that forced its way through a rocky surface, acclaiming 
every bud that opened up in response to the sun's 
caress. 

1 It was at Kaiserswerth, in Germany, that Florence Nightingale 
received her training and inspiration for the signal services which 
she afterwards rendered her country. 
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After looking dutifully at all the sights, including the 
private apartments of Philip ii., so striking by their 
stern plainness, we muse a little in the tiny chamber 
(which affords a view of the high altar) where he breathed 
his last, and the pathetic dialogue with his confessor comes 
to our mind : ' Is there anything that I could have done 
for the Church, but have left undone ? ' ' No, nothing ! ' 
assures the confessor, and the dying man, with his eyes 
fixed upon the high altar, says : ' If, after all, I should 
be condemned, you will be responsible for it, and not I.' 
What a world of pathos and fearful uncertainty these few 
words reveal ! 

Poor Philip certainly did not imagine that in three 
centuries to come there should be English ' heretics ' 
drinking from the fresh well, from which his monks 
and perhaps he himself used to drink, and that they 
should be peeping into the old friar's kitchen where 
the bread is now baked for the Mission ; and, further, 
that instead of gloomy monks, there should be happy 
children frolicking and laughing about, and that these 
children should have 'heretic' parents or be under 
' heretic ' instruction. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
IRELAND AND THE EIVIEEA 

IN October 1906, with the recollections of Tangier 
fresh in our memories, we went to Ireland, to 
plead the cause of the North Africa Mission, whose 
needs lay heavily on Mr. Morgan's heart. The Council 
sent, at the same time, two missionaries from the field, 
Miss Banks and Mr. Simpson, to support my husband 
in his endeavour to stimulate the already existing 
interest and to create a new one where this was possible. 
They spoke sometimes at the same gatherings or at 
separately arranged meetings, so that between them 
they covered a good deal of ground. Amongst the 
most zealous to assist us were our hosts at Belfast, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lepper, whose daughter was then rendering 
voluntary services at the headquarters of the North 
Africa Mission, London, and from whom, if I am not 
mistaken, the initiative idea of the journey emanated. 
Mr. Lepper's Iron Mission Hall resembled our Gospel 
Hall, Wood Green, in that its members, although mostly 
poor, evinced a keen interest in Mission work. We had 
very helpful times there. ' 
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Mrs. Lepper went Home three years ago. She was, 
according to Mr. Morgan's judgment, a gracious simple- 
hearted lady with a well-balanced mind and of deep 
spirituality. 

During the three weeks our stay in Ireland lasted, 
we were favoured with frequent rain-showers ; but, 
fortunately, as one of Ireland's appreciated writers 
says, ' The Irish rain is full of tact ; it understands the 
sweetest, subtlest secret of all friendship, which is, 
not to stay long.' Under spells of rain and sunshine 
we visited Carrickfergus, once an important town and 
fortress, when Belfast was but a fishing-village, now, 
in the shadow of .her mighty neighbour, leading the 
ordinary existence of a little town. By the invita- 
tion of the Presbyterian minister, Mr. Cuthbert, my 
husband preached the Sabbath morning sermon in 
his church, being favoured with a large congre- 
gation ; and in the afternoon we addressed the United 
Sunday Schools of the Free Churches. A young 
preacher was coming to conduct the evening service, 
and as Mr. Cuthbert had been called away and 
there was no Mrs. Cuthbert — I hope there is one 
now — I was entrusted with the duty of doing the 
honours of the bachelor-manse, an experience that 
rather tickled my vanity. 

At Enniskillen, a town proud to garrison the famous 
Irish dragoons which bear its name, we spoke under 
the auspices of the Y.M.C.A., and were entertained by 
its President, Mr. Hands, in whom we found a sym- 
pathiser with every progressive Christian work. We 
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called on Miss Frith,^ one of the elect ladies who, after 
years of useful activity, find themselves through bodily 
weakness set apart for the ministry of prayer. With 
her Mr. Morgan revived many of those sweet memories 
of younger days — memories of grace given and received, 
which follow the good man and woman into old age, 
and like angels of mercy fill up the solitude around 
them. 

At Brookeborough, Lurganbrae, our hosts. Colonel 
and Mrs. Doran, gave my husband an opportimity to 
plead the cause he represented, at the Memorial Hall, 
elected in honour of Lady Brooke, Mrs. Doran's mother. 
Eev. M. E. Davies (the Eeetor) presided, and during 
the two hours the meeting lasted the people showed 
unwearied attention. 

At Moyallan, we foimd ourselves in the quiet atmo- 
sphere of a family well-known throughout the country 
for their good works and world - wide missionary 
interest. A profitable Sunday was spent here. In 
the morning we walked with our hosts, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eichardson, to the Friends' Meeting House. The after- 
noon was taken up with Bible classes, and in the 
evening Miss Banks and my husband addressed a mis- 
cellaneous congregation at the Mission Hall. 

After leaving our kind friends, of 'The Friends,' 
we went to Dublin, where Eev. H. D. Brown and 
Eev. Mr. Gilmore kindly opened their churches to 
my husband. Mr. M'Curry, the indefatigable advocate 
of the N.A.M. in Ireland, assisted us in making 
1 An aunt of Mrs. Harry Guinness, 
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the meetings known and ensuring good congrega- 
tions in the Annual Meeting for Praise and Prayer 
of the Dublin Medical Mission, an organisation which 
affects for good a large part of the poor Eoman 
Catholic population in the city, and so deserves the 
co-operation of all truly Evangelical Christians. 

Here, as in similar Missions, the pathos of suffering, 
ignorance, and poverty is relieved by occasional touches 
of the comical. A poor woman comes in distress to 
the doctor, who inquires : ' What is the matter with 
you ? ' ' Well,' she replied, ' I don't know, but I cannot 
sleep all night for the bad taste in my mouth when I 
wake up.' 

At the close of four very busy days we left the 
Capital for the south of Ireland. After a somewhat 
wearying and cold railway journey, a hearty welcome 
was given us at the Limerick station, sending a warm 
glow into our hearts. The warming process was con- 
tinued in comfortable arm-chairs by the fireside of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ferguson's lovely home. 'To what denomina- 
tion do you belong, Mr. Morgan ? ' asked Mrs. Ferguson 
(herself a Presbyterian), in the course of the evening 
conversation. ' To none,' was the emphatic reply ; 
whereupon our hostess remarked : ' Then you must 
be a " Brother," for they all say that.' ' Yes, I am, if 
you will have it so,' replied my husband laughingly. 
' The Brethren themselves look upon me as a backslider, 
but I believe that I am more true to their first prin- 
ciples than some of them have been these recent years ; 
for I am where they were when they first started.' A 
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High Church lady to whom I once made the assertion 
that Mr. Morgan was both ' a true " Brother " and a true 
Catholic' exclaimed, with a scandalised expression in 
her face : ' Both a true " Brother " and a true Catholic ! 
How can the two go together ? ' ' They go together 
perfectly,' said I ; ' for he believed in the Universal, 
that is. Catholic, Church, consisting of all true believers 
in the redemption and keeping power of Jesus Christ ; 
and he saw a brother in every fellow-believer.' 

Anyhow, whether Catholic or ' Brother,' he certainly 
was not looked upon as a backslider by the Brethren 
at Limerick ; for they heartily rallied round him on this 
occasion. To the exertions of one of them, Mr. Fitt 
(brother of Mr. A. P. Eitt, of the Chicago Bible Institute), 
was chiefly due the success of the meetings, arranged 
at the Wesleyan Church, for the benefit of the North 
Africa Mission. He met with several friends, to whom 
he was known by his pen, if not personally, and we 
paid an enjoyable visit to Fort Etna, near St. Patrick's' 
Well, some miles outside Limerick, where we spent ' two 
pleasant hours with Mr. and Mrs. White, both already 
advanced on their homeward journey. They were just 
being cheered up by the visit of their daughter, Mrs. 
Jansen, who has been known for years as an arduous 
worker in Eoman Catholic countries, and who had her 
little son with her. 

Converted while at school at Weston-super-Mare, Mrs. 
Jansen had acquired her first experience in Mission 
work with Miss Macpherson, at Bethnal G-reen, in East 
London, and afterwards went to Spain, where she worked 
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for three years in connection with Mrs. Fenn, in Madrid. 
Among the souls given her in that land was a poor 
woman to whom Isa. liii. 4, 5, 6 brought the assurance 
of salvation, giving her in her dying hour the courage 
to refuse every priestly intervention. Miss White was 
then led to the United States, and from there, as a 
missionary of the Christian and Missionary Alliance, 
to Venezuela, where she remained for about two years. 
Impoverished health obliged her to return to the States. 
There, also, she was made instrumental in bringing souls 
to Christ. Finally, when the Philippines opened up to 
the Gospel, she felt herself called to be among the first 
to carry the good tidings, and commenced to evangehse, 
in 1901, in Manila, where she found the people kindly 
disposed towards her, and was cheered and encouraged 
in her efforts. 

In 1902 she married Eev. Fred. Jansen, who had 
gone out to work among the lepers, of whom there 
are about ten thousand in the islands. On his marriage 
Mr. Jansen joined the American Presbyterian Mission. 
The sphere of labour assigned to him and his wife were 
the islands of Cebu, Bohol, and Leyte, all until then 
untouched by Evangelical teaching. The result of eight 
years of hard and faithful labour is seen in a number 
of Protestant congregations scattered throughout the 
islands. The steady progress meant an equivalent 
increase of work, impossible to be compassed by two 
missionaries alone, the native helpers requiring constant 
oversight and teaching. Eecognising the great need of 
more missionaries, the Mission sent out Dr. and Mrs. 
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Graham and Mr. and Mrs. Dunlop, and a year ago the 
former were put in charge of Bohol, and the latter 
entrusted with the eastern part of Cebu Island. 

On our return from Ireland we were asked, as usually, 
by one and another of our friends : ' How did you enjoy 
your rest abroad ? ' Yet the foregoing shows how little 
Mr. Morgan knew how to spare himself. Every good 
work by the way arrested his attention and won his 
sympathies. From Belfast he carried away with him a 
deep impression of the magnitude of Mr. A. W. Vance's 
work in the Cripple Institute, which meets the needs of 
the handicapped in life, supplies, in the People's Palace, 
the lack of healthy recreation, and, in the Prison Gate 
Mission, at Ballygowan, restores fallen members to use- 
fulness in human society. The Bangor Homes of Eest, 
too, give to weary, hard-working men and women and 
sickly children, the comforts of bright homes open to 
sunlight and bracing sea-air. At the time of our visit to 
Bangor, this ' Irish Dr. Barnardo,' as he has been called, 
demonstrated the sanguine nature of his English co- 
philanthropist. Great as were the burdens of responsi- 
bility he already carried, there was still room for new 
schemes in his ever-fertile brain. Pointing to a large 
number of tramway cars, which he had bought up from 
the Belfast Municipal Council, he said : ' Our Crystal 
Palace in embryo.' His idea was to make a block of 
glass rooms, which were to be used for Light treat- 
ment. Mr. Morgan made a conditional promise to be 
present at the opening ceremony in the following March; 
but before the spring breezes set in, Mr. Vance, in the 
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vigour of his manhood, was called to be present with 
the Lord. 

Between these longer journeys, shorter trips were 
undertaken to France or Germany. In August, 1904, 
my husband, in order to give two of his granddaughters 
a holiday trip, joined a ' Polytechnic ' party on a fort- 
night's cruise to the Baltic and the northern Capitals. 
The weather being all we could desire, we were able to 
take full advantage of our limited time when ashore, and 
obtained successive ghmpses of Goteborg (founded by 
Gustavus Adolphus, in 1619), of the Trollhattan Water- 
falls (the largest in Europe, being over a mile in extent), of 
Elsinore Castle (so closely associated with Shakespeare's 
' Hamlet '), of Copenhagen, Hamburg, and the Northern 
Venice, as Stockholm has been called. 

In approaching the last-named city, our eyes feasted 
for four hours on the exquisite scenery on either 
side of the Fjord. It was Saturday noon when we 
landed, and Mr. Morgan decided to call first on a 
prominent Christian business man, Mr. Wallin, who had 
built a church at his own expense. We found him 
at his office; but, as he understood but little English 
and we no Swedish, our conversation naturally became 
very circumscribed. Fortunately there is one idiom 
that was not confounded at the Tower of Babel. It 
is the language of the eyes, universally spoken and 
universally understood. Using it and the language of 
gesture, we finished by grasping the information that his 
family were in the country, and that he wished us to 
come to his church the next morning. We went in the 
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afternoon to the Skansen — an open-air museum giving 
the visitor samples of national life in the remotest 
corners of Sweden. Suddenly the sound of a familiar 
hymn proceeding from many voices struck our ears ; my 
husband was like one electrified, and, leaving the Skansen, 
he went in search of the singers. They were German 
delegates come together for the Sunday-School Union 
Conference. The next day we met some of the Enghsh 
contingent at Mr. Wallin's church, Floragata 8 — a hand- 
some building, crowded on this occasion with old and 
young, to whom my husband gave a short message 
before parting. 

In December of the same year we went to the French 
Kiviera. A sharp attack of influenza had left my 
husband in a state of great prostration, and as the 
fogs threatened to be very dense that winter, we were 
iirged by the doctor to make haste and meet the sun 
at Cannes. In precipitating the preparations, great 
was my distress to find my husband's wardrobe in 
a lamentable condition. His best suits had flitted. 
Whither they had gone, I guessed ; but how, was a puzzle 
to me, until, upon closer investigation, I found out that 
previous to his illness the ' master of the house ' — ^probably 
to escape my vigilance and recriminations — had repeatedly 
been seen making up neat parcels to be posted or 
sent for. A ready-made suit was the only way out 
of the difficulty. 

We found the Riviera flooded with light, and the 
consequence was that within a fortnight Mr. Morgan 
appeared to be his old self again, eager to do something 
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— and the something which he liked beet was giving 
Bible-readings. At one of them a lady came to the 
speaker expressing her pleasure of meeting the editor 
of a paper to which she was a subscriber. ' Last year,' 
she said, ' while I was staying at a hotel, a lady came 
to me telling me how lonely she had been feeling until, 
in passing my room, she saw The Christian lying open 
on the bed. After that she did not feel lonely any 
more.' 

After a month's stay at Cannes, we went for three 
weeks to Nice, where Mr. Morgan renewed or, rather, 
deepened his acquaintance with Mrs. Edward C. Newbery 
— a kindred spirit and the widow of a missionary to whose 
instrumentality many an Italian along the Eiviera owed 
newness of life. For some years after his translation 
Mrs. Newbery strove to continue his work, until the closer 
duties of motherhood compelled her to return to England 
for the education of her children. We had sweet times 
of fellowship with her, and often enjoyed her company 
in visiting the few places where, apart from the 
churches, Christ would be preached, such as the M'All 
Mission and the SolidariU Feminine — modest spots which 
seemed almost lost in this whirlpool of worldliness and 
of crazy hunting after pleasure. 

Both Nice and Mentone are called the chief feeders 
of Monte Carlo. What the Prince who indirectly 
shares the profits of the gambling organisation (called, 
euphemistically, 'Cercle des Strangers') thinks of this 
most elegant of gambling-dens — or, rather, of its effects 
upon those who visit it — may be deduced from the fact 
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that no subject of the Principality of Monaco is allowed 
to enter the gambUng-palace more than once a year, 
and that on a fixed day — the birthday of the Prince. 
They are exempted from aU taxes — and well they may 
be, considering the vast income the Prince receives 
from the Cercle des Etrangers. All inducements of 
nature, art, and advertisement have been made sub- 
servient to the more complete allurement and destruction 
of human souls. So much ink has been spilt by cheque- 
inspired writers in describing the real and fancied beauty 
of the Siren on the Mediterranean that the reality, 
despite the charms of landscape, becomes a dis- 
appointment. 

The famous gardens cover but very little ground, and 
the building itself looks vulgar in its gorgeousness. 
Inside, the perfume-laden atmosphere, so congenial to 
artificial existences, gave us a sensation akin to nausea. 
It was only eleven o'clock in the morning, but seven 
out of ten gamblLng-tables were already in use, many 
of those ' trying their luck ' being Anglo-Saxons. One 
worshipper of the hazard particularly drew our attention. 
She was a slim-figured, white-haired lady, dressed with 
Quaker simplicity, a neat widow's bonnet encircling 
her small, refined face, and her hands holding a 
'carnet,' in which she made notes at each turn of the 
roulette, when the croupiers, with bewildering rapidity, 
shuffled the heaps of gold and silver. She seemed to 
be losing all the time, but not a muscle moved in her 
face; only her eyes, with a strange expression, kept 
following the whirling of the roulette. Notwithstanding 
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her perfect self-possession — or, perhaps, because of that — 
we could not help seeing that she was addicted to the 
gambling passion, and was a regular customer of Monte 
Carlo. 

Any greater contrast than the little Mission hall we 
visited the same day in the Italian quarter could 
scarcely be imagined. A humble spot, and yet visited by 
Him who has said that where two or three are gathered 
together He will be amongst them. Mr. Morgan's 
face expanded with gladness as he engaged in con- 
versation with the evangelist, Salvatore Girardi (who 
has been for years in Heaven), who, in his unconverted 
days, was a sculptor of statues of saints, and then, 
under Garibaldi, had fought for the freedom of Italy. 

A picture on the wall attracts our attention. It is 
a coloured print of Garibaldi. Behind a glass case is 
a soldier's ' kepi.' In showing us the precious relic, 
the ex-soldier's hands have a caressing touch. The little 
bit of old red cloth recalls a proud moment in his 
life, and his voice trembles with restrained emotion as 
he tells us that once when he lost his cap, the General 
threw his own to him — ' and I have kept it ever since.' 
But there is another moment he loves still more to 
dwell upon — the moment at which he came to two 
parting ways, and the Captain of Hosts beckoned him 
to be His follower. 

Girardi was at this time fighting the good fight of 
faith and endeavouring to help sin-enslaved souls into 
the liberty of Christ, as far as his fragile health would 
permit, in different spots on the Eiviera. In connection 
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with the Mission Room at Ventimiglia Mrs. Newbery 
had, a few days later, an experience which, for the 
sake of example in improving opportunities, I venture 
to relate. 

On a given day she went to Ventimiglia — the first 
town on the Italian Riviera — expecting to meet Girardi 
at the station. Not seeing him arrive, she hoped he 
would come by a later train. Hour after hour passed, 
however; the evening came, and still no evangelist 
made his appearance. He was detained by iUness, as she 
afterwards learned. At the approach of the meeting 
hour, Mrs. Newbery, not being in possession of the key 
to the Mission Room, entered a little osteria (inn) close 
by and asked the owners' permission to give a Bible- 
reading in their room. Her request was granted, and a 
few people gathered around her and listened attentively. 
At the close — rather late — Mrs. Newbery was about to 
walk to the station when a passing victoria was stopped 
by the innkeeper and the coachman asked whether he 
would take a lady to the station. He happened to be 
one of her converts, and expressed his willingness if the 
gentleman inside did not object. The gentleman did 
not ; so our friend stepped into the carriage. In the 
darkness she could not see her companion's face. On 
being addressed by him as ' mademoiselle,' she thought 
that the safest turn her conversation could take with a 
stranger was to speak to him about Jesus and His love to 
mankind. The gentleman listened politely, though he 
would not say much. Arrived at the station, they looked 
at each other. He beheld a good-looking lady, although 
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passed the prime of youth ; and she quite a young 
man, whose manner expressed his gratitude. 

We concluded our sojourn on the Eiviera with a fort- 
night at Grasse. The little town in the Alpes-Maritimes 
— renowned for its perfumes since the times of Catherine 
de M^dicis, who had the first factory established 
— boasts of its climatic value as a nerve-soother, 
especially since the late Queen Victoria favoured it with 
a winter's sojourn. For two reasons Mr. Morgan pre- 
ferred Grasse to the other towns. Firstly, because here 
we shared a missionary's home-life ; and, secondly, because 
in doing so he could follow closely a really 'live' 
Mission work, and take, at least temporarily, a part in 
the joys and trials, encouragements, disappointments, and 
future plans of Monsieur and Mme. Quehen, who (in 
connection with the M'AU Mission) had been working 
here for some years with considerable success, as was 
proved by the existence of a fervent Protestant con- 
gregation amid fanatical Eoman Catholics. 

One of Monsieur Quehen's favourite methods of evan- 
gelisation is open-air preaching. Some of the leading 
Komanist ladies, anxious to raise the declining prestige 
of their Church, hit upon the ' ladylike ' idea of recruiting 
followers armed with saucepan lids and similiar musical 
instruments. This achieved, they headed the procession 
themselves and marched into the village, where the 
meeting was held ; there, with dancing and shouting, 
they led an attack in order to interrupt the meeting. 
Fortunately such methods do not serve their purpose in 
these days. In this case they helped rather to raise the 
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prestige of the Protestants, who, taking no notice of the 
insult offered to their Master, went quietly on with their 
service, and found themselves afterwards rewarded with 
double attendance and treble attention. 

We met at Grasse — happily and busily engaged in 
work among Italians — a namesake of ours, Miss Morgan, 
whose sister, in the previous year, we had found taking 
charge of the Y.W.C.A. at Eome. As in the minds of 
some friends both had been associated with Mr. Morgan 
as close relatives, he was glad to claim them as sisters in 
Christ, if not as his daughters. 

Cannes being near, we were able to attend some of the 
meetings for the deepening of spiritual life at the Hotel 
Mont Fleury; which bore a cosmopolitan aspect, although 
the Anglo-Saxon element predominated. Oh, how many 
of the saints met in that bright spot have since been 
called into the presence of the King — among them the 
generous promoter of ' Keswick ' Conferences on the 
Continent, and especially the Eiviera, Eev. Francis 
Paynter, as well as Sir George Williams, Inspector 
Eappard (Krishona), Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong (known 
for their work in Spain), and many others. 



CHAPTER XIX 

IN THE HOMELAND 

WHEN in England we were comparatively little at 
home, especially during the first years of our 
married life, when Mr. Morgan's health made it possible 
for him to run up and down the country, travelling 
sometimes many hours in order to be present at some 
special meeting, and, this over, returning with all speed 
to London for the fulfilment of some other engagement. 
I remember friends asking me, on our return from my 
first visit to Ireland, ' how I liked the Emerald Isle,' and 
my replying that I could not possibly tell, as I had not 
seen anything of the country. It was a hasty journey 
Mr. Morgan undertook, in 1899, in order to be present 
at the opening of Eev. Henry Montgomery's Mission 
hall at Belfast. We went via Dublin so as to see, in' 
passing, my husband's old friends, Captain and Mrs. 
Kearney White ; but all our railway travelling was done 
by night, and the three days at Belfast — one being 
Sunday — were a succession of meetings, religious and 
social. 

On the average, three Sundays out of four were spent 
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away from home, Mr. Morgan taking services in some 
part of London or out of town ; when at home he would 
give his time to his Mission Hall at Wood Green. 
Generally we walked in the morning the distance of 
two miles and a half, dined with some friends, and after 
the evening service and prayer or open-air meeting, 
we returned home about 10 p.m. — sometimes even later, 
for these occasions afforded to many members the coveted 
opportunity of a confidential talk "with their beloved 
pastor, as they insisted on calling him. More than once 
Mr. Morgan, considering how little time he could spare 
to his flock, tried to give them a substitute; but it 
would not do. Each time they rallied round him 
and promised to do all they could to assist him, but 
refused to have another pastor so long as he lived. So 
he continued his ministry until May 31, 1907, when 
the hall passed into other hands. 

In later years, our walking to Wood Green was 
superseded by driving, and I insisted more and more 
upon Sunday engagements out of town being dropped— 
although I did not always succeed. To the very last he 
spared neither himself, his time, his pocket, nor his pen. 

In our roamings through the country we came into con- 
tact with Christians of all classes of Society. Sometimes it 
was our privilege to be entertained in a sumptuous home, 
sometimes in a humble cottage, and it was not always 
the greatest amount of comfort that gave him the 
keenest sense of enjoyment. He appreciated the tie of 
fellowship in Christ with the rich and the titled, but 
it was, above all, the communion with Christ's followers 
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of the low estate that was most congenial to his humble 
nature. If it happened that we found ourselves the 
guests of some sister who ministered with her own 
hands to our comforts, he would say : ' Don't let us give 
her much trouble ; come, let us put our room straight,' 
Among the friends to whom he used to pay a regular 
annual visit were Pastor and Mrs. Findlay (Glasgow), 
Mr. Wintle (Pontymoile), and Mr. Hogben (Portsmouth). 

Mr. Morgan loved his own country, and often re- 
ferred to a trip he kad made in the sixties, or early 
seventies, with some like-minded friends, travelling in 
a gipsy-waggon across the New Porest, and for three 
weeks announcing the Gospel in all the villages they 
passed through. He said that neither before nor after 
had he enjoyed a trip more, and often wished for the 
repetition of a similar experience. 

Up to two years before his death he used to go to 
Keswick nearly every year. For six years consecutively 
we took a house there, inviting to it home and foreign 
missionaries who had never been to the Conference, and 
to whom, as to workers in Eoman Catholic countries, 
Keswick facilities were not accessible. These gaitherings 
of newcomers were a source of mutual joy and blessing. 
When at home we were seldom without visitors. I 
only remember four times sitting down to a meal 
tMe-t-Ute with nay husband. 

Mr. Morgan considered a godly home the best Mission 
atmosphere, and often wondered why so many English 
Christians were averse to admitting strangers and 
foreigners to their homes to witness their family life. 
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We had some precious experiences to reward us for 
any sacrifice of domestic privacy. I shall relate just 
one case. A French girl of sixteen was placed under 
our care for ten months. Her father was a nominal 
Protestant, who objected to the child's confessing to 
the priest ; her mother, a Eoman Catholic, had painful 
recollections of her schooldays at a convent, and wished 
to spare her daughter similar experiences. The girl had 
attended a secular school, had never seen the Bible, and 
her whole religious instruction had been confined to a 
few weeks' teaching of the Catechism previous to her 
taking the first communion. She had a delicate con- 
stitution and a serious mind, which was much affected 
by the sweetness and gentleness of the Sisters at a 
hospital to which her frequent illnesses obliged her 
to go. She knew that her stepfather secretly de- 
sired she should ' turn ' a Protestant, but determined 
to remain a Eoman Catholic. In order to encourage 
herself in her own resolve, she would protest on 
every occasion, proper or improper : ' I shall never 
become a Protestant — no, never, never.' ' We do 
not wish you to,' my husband and others used 
to say, ' all we pray for is, that you should learn 
to love the Lord Jesus as your own Saviour.' 
Weeks passed and lengthened into months. The 
girl, who at first refused to kneel down with us to 
prayer, became almost insensibly interested in the 
Scriptures, and, being of an inquisitive turn of mind 
and of a studious disposition, absorbed a good deal of 
the home-teaching. She found it difficult to follow a 
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church sermon, and therefore much preferred to attend 
' Brethren's meetings,' ' because there,' she said, ' they speak 
simply and shortly, and I can understand.' 

"We took her to Keswick. One day she came into 
my room with a letter she had written to her friend 
in France, and in which she acquainted her with the 
important change that had taken place in her heart since 
she began reading the Scriptures. She explained why 
she could not be a Eoman Catholic any longer, and begged 
her friend to follow her example. The reasons she gave 
were deduced from the Epistle to the Eomans, being so 
lucidly expressed that there could be no doubt as to the 
child understanding fully what she wrote about. It 
seemed the more marvellous, as only a few months before 
she did not even know who Benjamin and Joseph were. 

On our return to London she applied for baptism, 
which Mr. Morgan administered to her, after being sure 
of the consent of the parents. Before she left us, she 
testified boldly at an opbn-air meeting at Wood Green. 

The word ' consent ' brings to my memory another 
incident which I venture to relate, as it throws an 
additional light on my husband's character in dealing 
with converts under age. We had at one time a German 
housemaid who, in a Moravian School, had received a 
good education. She was a Christian, and wished to be 
baptized. 

Mr. Morgan promised to baptize her on condition 

that she should let her relatives know about it in time. 

On the day fixed for the observance a wire arrived, saying : 

' By no means ' ; it was followed by letters beseeching 

23 
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us not to exercise any undue influence on an untutored 
mind. There was no danger of it ; for as soon as my 
husband had taken cognizance of the telegraphic message, 
he told the girl that he could not act contrary to her 
guardian's wishes, and advised her to wait until she 
should be of age. By her mother's desire we parted 
with her services soon after. Two years elapsed, and 
we had almost forgotten the incident, when the young 
woman reappeared suddenly, declaring that she had now 
attained her majority, and reiterating her wish to be 
baptized. A few years later she returned to Germany ; 
when we last heard from her, she was deaconess in a 
Children's Hospital. 

It is well to pause and compare this method in 
dealing with the young with that which is universally 
adopted by the Eoman Church. 

At Christmas 1907, the last my husband spent on earth, 
representatives of seven nationalities united at our table. 
Mr. Morgan was in truth the head of this remarkable 
family, guiding their conversation into useful channels, 
animating, instructing and entering with zest into a 
hearty laugh or a harmless joke. He called that ' letting 
off steam,' and friends who knew only his 'platform- 
physiognomy' were astonished at his exuberance of 
humour. Still, with him a conversation could never 
become trivial. His love for the Scriptures, which ran 
through his life like a golden thread, made him almost 
unconsciously revert to divine ideals. ' To be with Mr. 
Morgan was to be good. When I was with him I always 
felt good,' says a young lady who used to be a frequent 
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visitor in our house. As the warm smile of the sun 
melts the winter snow and calls forth from Nature's 
bosom fragrant spring-flowers, so Mr. Morgan's gentle, 
loving nature drew from human beings the best that was 
in them. He did it unconsciously, always giving God 
the glory. Some one said to him in a, reproachful tone: 
' You are always stroking the cat the right way.' ' But why 
should I not ? ' he replied, ' if by so doing I make it purr.' 

A lady in trouble once came to him. My husband, 
never having seen her before, asked her why she came to 
him, a person unknown to her. 'Two years ago,' she 
explained, ' I was in a train, listening almost involuntarily 
to the conversation of two ladies, sitting opposite to me. 
One of them said : " If you are ever in trouble, go to the 
Editor of The Christian, Mr. E. C. Morgan, and he 
will be sure to help you." This is how I first heard your 
name mentioned. On finding myself in difficulties those 
words kept resounding in my ear : " Go to Mr. Morgan," 
— and here I am.' 

My husband would not allow her to be disappointed ; 
but he did not content himself with relieving her 
materially, but for some time after kept a vigilant eye 
upon her, inviting her to our house and having personal 
talks and prayer with her. She was a contributor to a 
religious paper ; but did not know whether she was a 
Christian or not. One day the scales fell from her 
eyes, and she said to me, her face flushed with recent 
tears : ' Now I know that I am a believer ; I have just 
made the discovery through your husband.' 

One day a man came, bearing traces of recent illness. 
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' Who sent you to me ? ' asked Mr. Morgan. ' No one,' 
he said, ' but I left the hospital yesterday, and, having no 
money, walked the streets all the night. Passing by 
Exeter Hall, I read your name on the placard, and I 
remembered that a few years ago you helped me in a 
similar trouble, and so I came.' 

On being consulted one year as to my birthday wishes, 
I expressed the desire to have his portrait painted by 
my friend, Aim^e Eapin, the well-known armless Swiss 
artist. In formulating my big request, I was prepared 
to receive a refusal ; but my husband said ' yes ' at once. 
I wrote to my friend inviting her to come, and received 
a humorous reply, in which she said that, ' not having 
as yet turned religious, she found it difficult to be always 
in a serious mood, and feared that her presence would 
introduce a foreign element into our house.' However, 
she came, and was very happy during the three months 
she remained with us. She had many an opportunity 
to laugh to her heart's content, and when the parting 
came, she did what she had not bargained for, namely, 
shed tears. On the eve of her returning to Geneva, she 
confessed to me that my husband was the only person with 
whom she could talk about religion. ' I can listen to him 
for hours,' she said, ' without getting tired of the subject 
— as I generally do when it is touched upon by others. 
He is so true, so genuine. One cannot help feeling that 
what he says he believes with all his heart.' Another 
lady, equally under his influence, said : ' There is such a 
perfect harmony between his teaching and his life ; and 
the latter means more than a volume of sermons to me.' 
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The clue to this perfect harmony, the outcome of 
unbroken communion with God, I give in his own words, 
as found in one of his notebooks : — 

' Love is not only the greatest thing in the world ; but 
' in the universe. As light is the combination of all the 
■ colours, so love is the combination of all the virtues. 

'Moses commanded: "Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
' God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself." 
' The Lord Jesus said that on these two commandments 
' hang all the Law and the Prophets. Paul declares by 
' the Spirit that faith works by love, and that love is the 
' fulfilment of the Law. Our Lord gives us a new 
' commandment, that you love one another ; as I have 
' loved you, that you also love one another. 

'The wisest of men said in his Proverbs that Love 
' covereth all sin ; he that covereth a transgression 
' seeketh love, and a friend loveth at all times. Love is 
' strong as death ; many waters cannot quench love ; and 
' the God-man verified this saying by giving Himself 
' to the death of the Cross, and crying in His agony: 
' " Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do." 

'Surely no prayer is more pleasing to the Father in 
' Heaven than to hear from His suffering children the 
' prayer of Stephen, " Lord, lay not this sin to their charge," 
' and thus to be reminded of that first of His beloved 
' Son's pathetic cries from Calvary, and of the dying 
* petition of the first of the martyrs who have followed 
' in His train. 

'Can there be any exercise more sanctifying to the 
' soul than loving and praying for those whom in any 
' degree we regard as our enemies, if such there be, or 
' from whom on any account we differ ? 

'God is Love. He so loved the world that He gave 
' all He had to give. He gave Himself in the person of 
' His Son — the brightness of His glory and the express 
' image of His person, in whom dwelleth all the fulness 
' of the Godhead bodily. Can anything more tend to 
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' conform us to the image of His Son than cultivating a 
' spirit of love toward the whole world. If we love our 
' enemy whom we have seen, it will be easy to love all 
' men everywhere whom we have not seen ; as, on the 
' other hand, if we love not our brother whom we have 
' seen, how can we love God whom we have not seen ? The 
' more we pray for a brother or an enemy, the more we 
' shall pray for him, and the more we pray the more we 
' shall love. If we do not love, let us pray, and as we pray, 
' the love will arise in our hearts ; and the bitterer the 
' enmity has been, the tenderer will be the love that will 
' take its place. 

'Love takes account of that in others which is pure, 
' honest, and of good report ; if there is any virtue or any- 
' thing to praise, it thinks of those things. It seeks the 
' sweetness and not the poison from every human flower. 
' It finds and fosters that which is of God in every 
' Christian brother, hopes all things, believes all things, 
' and endureth all things ; prophecies may fail and tongues 
' may cease, but faith, hope, and love abide,^ and the 
' greatest of these is love. 

'Love is the bond of perfectness. That sevenfold 
' sheaf of graces — faith, courage, knowledge, temperance, 
' patience, godliness, brotherly kindness, is girdled and 
' held together by love. If these be in us and aboxmd, 
' they cause us to be neither barren nor unfruitful in the 
' knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and so 
' an entrance shall be ministered unto us abundantly into 
' the eternal Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

' " No man hath seen God at any time ; the only begotten 
' Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared 
' Him." If we love one another, God dwelleth in us and 
' we in Him. And now that Jesus, the Son of God, has 
' passed through the heavens to appear in the presence 
• of God for us, it is given to us, by our love to one another, 
' to reveal the otherwise invisible God, that the world may 
' believe that the Father sent His Son to be the Saviour 
' of all men, especially of them that believe. 

' Love leads to full knowledge and every other form of 
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' judgment ; to perception, to the quickening of every spiri- 
' tual sense; to the approval of and preference for excellency 
' in all things ; to inward purity and outward blameleBsness ; 
' to the preservation of a conscience void of offence toward 
' God and man, until the day of Christ (Acts xxiv. 16). 

' Love leads to being filled with the fruit of righteous- 
' ness, the righteousness which is of God by faith — unto 
' the glory and praise of God — " glory " in the showing 
' forth of God's work ; " praise " in the ascription of that 
' work to Him ; and supremely to the excellency of the 
' knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord, for which it counts 
' all things but naught that it might win Christ,' 

It was that love and tenderness which made him 
such an assiduous and welcome visitor in the homes of 
sorrow, and by the bedside of the sick and dying. In 
order to fulfil a dying wish of some friend or former 
member of his pastoral flock, he would not shrink from 
expensive journeys if by making them he could alleviate 
any suffering, or help any distressed soul into peace. In 
one of his little 'prayer pocket-diaries,' in which he 
used to enter his needs and requests on the one page and 
the received answers and thanksgivings on the opposite, 
the following is entered under date April 8, 1862 : — 

' Give me will and time to visit the sick, if it is Thy 
' will. Help me to hearken and consider, and incline my 
' ear to forget, for this, my people and my father's house : 
' for Thou art my Lord.' 

The following are further extracts from the 'Prayer 
Diary ' : — 

' Command a blessing on the meeting at the of&ce 
' to-day. 

' Lord, help me to have Thy Word always in remem- 
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' brance. Do, Lord, please, let me have more time with 
' Thee — to be less overborne with business anxieties. 

' Do, Lord, open the way for addresses at Southend, if 
' it please Thee. (Against it : Thanks to God for so 
' many hearers and for liberty in speaking the first 
' address.) 

' The Lord's Bay. — my Father in Heaven, give me to 
' be in the Spirit, free from the cares of earth and busi- 
' ness. Open heaven to me, Lord, and cleanse me by Thy 
' blood. Enable me by Thy Spirit to receive the deep things 
' of Thy Word, for Jesus' sake. 

'My God, feed me to-day from the treasure house. 
' Lord, restore my soul ! 

' Dear Lord, refresh my soul to-day. Pill me with Thy 
' love to-day. Let me realise that Thou art near to guide 
' me into all truth. 

' Blessed be Thy Name for restoring to respectable life 
' our old servant. Do Thou, Lord, convert her soul. 

' Save our dear children. Look upon us at home — 
' make us a praying family — a house of prayer. 

' I beg that Thou wouldest in mercy remove the head- 
' ache I have suffered from for some weeks incessantly, 
' and establish my health. 

' Jan. 2, 1863. — Enable me this year to pray daily for 
' every member of my family by name — wrestling in 
' prayer — and expecting a blessing according to the 
' " exceeding great and precious promises." 

' Give me grace to behave kindly to all, in business and 
' at home. 

' Lord, I have prayed for the rod if that be needful 
' to my sanctification. Thou hast answered me. Do Thou 
' in love bless and sanctify the trial. 

' My God, Thou knowest my heavy expenses ; be pleased 
' to help me to meet them, and, if possible, to decrease 
' them. 

'Feb. 12. — Lord, it may be that Thou wilt answer many 
' prayers, by taking me to Wood Green. But, Lord, let 
' us not go there unless it is quite Thy will. " If Thy 
' presence go not with us, carry us not up hence." ' 
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' March 21.— Enable me to throw off the weight of 
' business care and to meditate in Thy Word. 

' March 21.— We removed to Wood Green yesterday. 
' The way seems to have been made plain for us to come. 
' I now commit myself to the Lord to bless me here. 

' I now solemnly implore my God and Father to help 
' me, at Wood Green, to show forth His praise. guide 
' me every day ; keep me for Thyself ; keep me from 
' self-pleasing, from every false way. Make me a blessing 
'in this village. Prepare me to speak to-morrow, my 
' first Sunday here and the first of regularly opening the 
' Mission Eoom on a Lord's Day morning. 

' April 22. — Quicken me, Lord, according to Thy 
' Word. Enable me to seize opportunities of speaking 
' for Thee. Help me in the train from day to day. I 
' grieve to say how little I have kept this desire before 
' me. Yet the Lord has blessed me to many souls this 
' last two years. 

' Help me to lay up as Thou dost prosper me. Lord, 
' let me not defraud Thee. Oh, for a thankful heart and 
' a liberal spirit. 

' April 28. — Quicken me in Thy Word. 0, give me 
' enjoyment of it. Peed me with it. 

' May 1. — Lord, make this a May Day to my soul. 
' Do quicken me, and make me know the power and 
' blessedness of prayer. 

' May 5. — Lord, do help me to enter into Thy truth 
' about the High Priest, and enable me to write about 
'it. 

' Graciously restore dear Mr. Eadcliffe's health, that 
' he may help Thy people as of old. 

' Do, Lord, open or close the way for me to Lancashire. 
' (Against this, on the thanksgiving-page : God graciously 
' took me to Lancashire and gave me a great blessing. 
' I returned June 5 — was there just a fortnight.) 

' The Lord bless and grant my letter may not irritate 
' her. (Against it : God answered this prayer.) 

' July 18. — I have read Thy promise to give the Holy 
' Spirit to them that ask Thee. My Father, I believe 
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' Thee ; seal me Thine for ever. Thou art good. Lead 
' me into the land of uprightness. I solemnly be- 
' seech Thee, Lord, whatever be the result, give me 
' Thy Holy Spirit. 

' Aiig. 18. — I repeat my request at the top of this 
' page (about the Holy Spirit). 

' April 9, 1865. — my God, forgive my half-heartedness. 
' Again, I pray thee, fill me with Thy Spirit — unto all the 
' fulness of God. give me a meek and quiet spirit. 

' April 12. — I have asked friends to a prayer-meeting 
' here to-morrow. Lord, teach us what to ask, and let us 
' have a great blessing. We need to pray for the young 
' converts, for sanctification for them and ourselves ; that 
' souls may be saved ; that this summer in Wood Green a 
' great work may be done. 

'April 15. — Give me, my Father, a meek and quiet 
' spirit. Thou knowest how irritable I often am. Lord 
' subdue my iniquities. 

' My God, wilt Thou order my goings in Wood Green ? 
' Shall we build a Eoom, and where ? My heart is exer- 
' cised about a Gospel Hall. 

'June 9. — Still uncertain about the Gospel Hall. 
' Lord, my God, appear for my help. 

' Since I wrote last our darling little Frank died (May 
' 4). Dear Lord, sanctify this bereavement to us all. 

'June 10. — I desire patience, my God, to abide Thy 
' time as regards building the Eoom. Let me not move 
' before the cloud, nor lag behind when it moves. 

'Aug. 26.— My soul followeth hard after Thee: 
' God, let me fall upon Thy bosom. I am Thine ; save me. 

' Bee. 19, 1866. — I have long neglected to write 
' here, and have suffered loss thereby. My God, help me 
' to be more prayerful and more definite in what I ask of 
' Thee. 

' Do give me more concentration of mind on the Word 
' of God and prayer ; and help me in my Ininistry at the 
' Hall. 

'Dec. 1866. — The Gospel Hall has been built a 
' year, and souls have been saved there and saints mani- 
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' festly quickened. But oh, for more power of the Holy 
' Ghost in my own soul ! ' 

These booklets abound in repetitions, asking for a 
meek and submissive heart, for grace to behave kindly 
to all in business and at home, to be loving and 
considerate towards his own, to give honour to the 
weaker vessel. 

In perusing the sacred pages which resuscitated to 
me the very sounds of that loved but silenced voice, I 
could not help letting my tears flow freely at the 
thought of having been for a few blissful years the 
chief recipient of his love and consideration. How 
great it was in domestic matters, one simple incident 
may show. It was spring-cleaning time with us, perhaps 
the most ti'ying of months even to the kindliest disposed 
of men. Owing to a concurrence of circumstances 
brought about by the workmen, it happened one day 
that not a room was fit to have a meal served in. I 
asked, therefore, my husband to lunch and dine in town. 
He promised to do so. Great was my surprise to see 
him enter at the midday hour, a thing that he was 
not wont to do. Instead of giving him the usual joyful 
greeting, I welcomed him with — 

' But did you not promise to dine out ? ' 

' So I did, but I thought better of it and came home 
to cheer you up.' 

' I have nothing nice to give you.' 

' Nothing nice ? But I am very fond of bread and 
cheese.' 

' We'll have to sit in the pantry.' 
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' Pantry ? All right ; many a poor chap would be 
glad of such a dining-room.' 

And so he went on. Everything was just lovely that 
day, and he spiced our frugal meal with so many pleasant 
anecdotes, and was so brimful of good humour that we 
all felt the better for it. He loved to see me happy, 
and my mind lay so transparent before him that the 
slightest shadow in it would be observed by him, and then 
he would say, transposing the words of the original poem — 

Don't be sorrowful, darling, 
Don't be sorrowful, pray. 
For taking tlie year 
Together, my dear. 
You'll always find the May. 

When my impulsive nature prompted me to feel ' put 
out,' he would say : ' I would rather you lost £100 than 
that you should lose your temper. And why should you ? 
It is much better to keep what nobody else wants.' 

A favourite quotation of his, in face of injustice and 

ill- judgment, was Coleridge's : — 

If a foe have kenn'd 
Or worse than foe, an alienated friend. 
Some rib 'of dry rot in thy stout ship's side. 
Think it God's message, and with humble pride. 
With heart of oak replace it : thine the gains ; 
Give him the rotten timber for his pains. 

Another of his favourite sayings was : — 

Old friends, old scenes will lovelier be 
As more of heaven in each we see. 
Some softening gleam of love and prayer 
Shall dawn for every cross and care. 
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When, on realising how far I lagged behind him in 
the path of obedience and humility, I expressed in words 
my longing to be like him, he would say : ' Oh, darling 
child, don't try or wish to be like me. I am no good. 
Look to Jesus — the Author and Perfecter of faith.' 

0, go and learn the lesson of the Cross ! 

And tread the way which saints and prophets trod ; 
Who, counting life and self, and all things loss. 

Have found in inward death the life of God. 

' If I have more patience and more grace than you,' he 
would add, ' it is because I have had so much more time 
to learn the lesson of the Cross, which, as yet, I have 
learned but imperfectly.' 

A friend, once seeing him give a shilling to a woman 
in the street, recriminated — 

' Do you think this is a deserving case ? ' 

His only reply was : ' I am not a very deserving case 
myself.' 

Mr. Morgan had no ' hobby ' to relieve the strain of 
daily life, unless it was the study of the Bible, his beloved 
companion night and day, which afforded him recreation as 
well as instruction. At night-seasons when sleep fled 
his eyes, he would open its sacred pages and meditate on 
them for two and three hours. His articles on the 
Revelation were the fruit of his night-watches. In his 
studies he depended little on Commentaries, and never 
consulted the opinion of other authors upon the subject 
under meditation until his own was made up ; and he 
never swerved from what he believed the Holy Ghost 
had revealed to him. ' We have nothing that we do 
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not receive,' he used to say ; or, ' All that man knows of 
spiritual truth is given him by revelation.' 

He, therefore, assimilated little of other people's know- 
ledge and had no facUity for repeating anecdotes. I 
used to call him a bad story-teller, and he was that in 
more senses than one. His illustrations, if he uejed any 
in his sermons, were taken mostly from the Book, and 
required for their thorough appreciation a good knowledge 
of the Scriptures. He was a stranger to the art of 
diluting and peptonising the food he was about to give 
to his hearers, and yet he knew perfectly how to break 
small the Bread of life when giving it to babes in 
Christ. A teacher greatly beloved he was by all who, 
like me, had the privilege to sib at his feet; but -a 
popular preacher he was not, and could never be. He 
had never learned to make sermons by orthodox methods 
and felt a little timid in places where he knew highly 
polished sermons were appreciated. Like every sen- 
sitive mind, he felt the sHghtest anti-current in the 
mental make-up of a strange audience ; and this feeling 
often deprived him of that ease of delivery and con- 
Arincing power which were his chief charms when speaking 
to his own congregation. 

What he gave out was not simply learned by heart, 
but had first filtered into his own soul — had become, so 
to speak, an organic part of his spiritual nature; the 
same reason that made it easy for him to preach at any 
time made it difficult to speak on given topics. One 
message would burden his heart for a time, and he would 
feel bound to give it as often possible and to as many 
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people as possible. His conviction was that a good 
sermon ought to be repeated, and again repeated, to the 
same audiences ; ' for people,' he said, ' are quick to hear, 
and quicker still to criticise, but slow to learn.' 

He often complained to me that he could not preach 
sermons ; all he could do was to give Bible-readings. 
Perhaps it would be better with Christian people to-day 
if more of the sermons were Bible-readings instead of 
being, as I heard Mr. Moody say in Canada, ' essays 
pegged on to a text.' Whether Bible-readings- or sermons, 
Mr. Morgan's preaching had that peculiar quality that 
fastened itself on the hearers' minds. Again and again I 
remember people saying: 'I heard Mr. Morgan ten, 
eleven, seventeen years ago, and he spoke on such and 
such a subject.' But he was most blessed in dealing 
with individual souls. ^ 

' There comes to my remembrance a visit we made once to a home 
whose mistress was sufFeriag from what is medically called ' religious 
melancholia.' Her daughter begged me carefully to avoid allowing 
the subject of religion to enter into our conversation. I promised 
to tell my husband, expressing at the same time my doubts as to 
his being able — try as he might — to comply with her wish. So 
indeed it proved. Mr. Morgan, to whom speaking on spiritual 
themes was almost as necessary as breathing is to human existence, 
found it impossible to meet merely with silence the distress of a 
soul whom he knew he could help. Knowing the secret of a 
happy life, he was anxious to communicate it to others. He 
therefore let her unburden her heart to him, meeting her 
difficulties with gentle persuasion, until the anxious look she bore 
in her face on our arrival was replaced by an expression of 
peace and quietude which well confirmed her words of gratitude 
for spiritual help received. 
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When his eightieth birthday, May 13th, 1907, dawned 
upon him, he was in comparatively good health. The 
silver cord, although not strong, had still strength, and 
the golden bowl, the pitcher, and the wheel, showed no 
signs of breakage. He still could read the smallest 
print without the aid of eyeglasses, and thread a needle 
for his wife when she missed hers. All his senses were 
faithful to him ; memory alone had begun to lag behind. 

Among the many loving tributes of the day the 
following pictures him as he was then : — 

TO A FRIEND (R. C. MORGAN, Esq.), ON HIS 
EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 

To you, dear friend, whose locks attest 
The time has come for well-won rest — 

To you whose actions seem to say 

You came of age but yesterday — 
This little offering is addressed. 

In prose it better were expressed, 
The birthday wish that warms my breast — 
The love that always loves to stray 
To you, dear friend. 

Ah ! in your face there shines confessed 
The presence of that hidden Guest, 

Whose Name we know, whose sunny sway 

Transforms December into May, 
And of His bounty gives the best 
To you, dear friend. 

S. S. M'GURRT. • 



CHAPTER XX 
HIS LAST JOUENEY 

MK. MORGAN'S last journey to the Continent, in 
January, 1908, was undertaken entirely for reasons 
of health, although both he and I entertained the hope 
of once more crossing the Mediterranean to pay a long 
■purposed visit to Tripoli — one of the few, if not the only 
station of the North Africa Mission to which he had 
not been in person. We went to the Italian Eiviera, 
expecting that a fortnight's sojourn at Bordighera would 
restore his elasticity, but when no improvement was 
visible, we moved to San Eemo. On the railway 
station platform at Bordighera his pocket was picked ; 
the pocket-book, after being emptied of its contents — 
£20 — was thrown on the rails. As soon as Mr. Morgan 
recovered from the first shock, he sat down and wrote 
a cheque for exactly that amount, and, saying, ' Satan 
shall not triumph over me,' sent it to a Mission in 
which he was interested. 

At San Eemo, Mr. Morgan consulted his friend. Dr. 
Eccles, who showed a grave countenance, and said : 

' Your heart is all " over the place," it has no business 
24 
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to ramble about as it does. We must stop that.' 
Complete bodily rest and cessation from brain- 
work was the order, more easily given, however, 
than carried out with a patient whose mind would 
constantly pace up and down between Genesis and 
Eevelation. Still, for nothing in the world would I 
consent to wipe out of my memory one single minute 
of that precious time spent in comparative seclusion 
with one to whom the Bible was so exclusively the 
Book, of which he never tired of speaking. 

In proportion as he rallied from his collapse and 
became stronger, and able to undertake little drives 
along the palm-bordered shores, his active nature 
rebelled against mere ' vegetating ' ; he longed to be 
doing, and felt it a great deprivation not to be able to 
join the communion of saints on the Sabbath. 

There was still some useful work waiting for him. 
In the meantime, to avert his thoughts from believing 
himself to be 'put on the shelf,' I begged him, for 
his recreation, to read Tennyson to me. He was a 
beautiful reader, and his capacity of identifying himself 
with the heroes of a story was such that King Arthur 
and his knights ceased to be emblematic figures to 
me, and Enoch Arden's sorrow called forth my tearful 
sympathy. The last book from which he read to me 
was Milton's Paradise Lost ; and I still seem to hear 
his voice saying, with emphasis — 

Among the faithless, faithful only he : 
Among innumerable false, unmoved. 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified. 
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His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 

Nor number nor example with him wrought 

To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind. 

Though single. From amidst them forth he passed, 

Long way through hostile scorn, which he sustained 

Superior, nor of violence feared aught ; 

And with retorted scorn his back he turned 

On those proud tow'rs to swift destruction doomed. 

And again — 

Servant of God, well done ! Well hast thou fought 

The better fight, who single hast maintained 

Against revolted multitudes the cause 

Of truth, in word mightier than they in arms ; 

And for the testimony of truth hast borne 

Universal reproach, far worse to bear 

Than violence : for this was all thy care, 

To stand approved in sight of God, though worlds 

Judged thee perverse. 

That spring the doctor advised us to spend a month 
in the Lake District of Northern Italy, before returning 
home. On our way to Baveno, we stopped a few days 
at Genoa, chiefly for my benefit, Mr. Morgan having 
on this occasion the joy of preaching at the Sailors' Eest. 
We had not been a fortnight among the surpassing 
scenery of Lago Maggiore when, under a sudden im- 
pulse, or rather inspiration, he decided to go to Venice. 
The motives that prompted him were, as usual, of a self- 
denying nature. He had heard that two of God's 
servants were there, and as he had never seen them 
face to face, he desired to meet them personally and to 
engage their prayerful interest in a matter that lay 
heavily upon his heart. 
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Venice, the city which from my infancy and his had 
exercised the strongest fascination over our imaginations, 
was to be the last we were to visit together. As 
our gondola plies on the Grand Canal, next morning, 
and the gondolier points out to us the historical 
palaces, the life-story of this wonderful city comes 
vividly before us. Born in adversity, and trained in 
frugality and industry, she grows up a healthy child ; 
and in her maidenhood days dreams of love, fame, 
and riches. She finds her dreams rpalised when 
she becomes the spouse of the Adriatic. Her so^ns, 
laden with products of domestic art, venture far into 
the East. They return to put the treasures of the 
Orient at her feet. Her daughters are crowned queens 
of far-off isles. She is the centre of the world's admira- 
tion and envy. Alas, that prosperity and abundance 
should have such a transforming power for the worse ! 
Alas, that while she robes herself with the costliest 
garments and adorns her body with pearls and precious 
stones, the worm of decay should already be gnawing 
at the vital parts of her organism ! While princes seek 
her favour and the commercial world acknowledges her 
supremacy, she only holds the sceptre with languid hands. 

By a slow but sure transformation she, the once 
virtuous, righteous, industrious, becomes haughty, cruel, 
indolent, pleasure-loving. Her galleys are manned by 
mercenaries, her palaces are usurped by strangers. One 
possession after another is wrenched from her hands; 
her riches diminish, her authority declines; but she 
still considers herself the Mistress of the Seas, and 
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the illusion continues amidst her feasts and rejoicings. 
While Venice is the undisputed Queen of Fashion, she 
is also the Mecca of the pleasure-seeker, the Eldorado 
of the adventurer, the place 'ou Ton s'amuse,' and 
where the carnival is prolonged six months in the 
year, but the enemy laughs at the phantom of former 
greatness, and when he comes to take her fictitious 
crown from her, there is no knight daring enough to 
break a lance in her defence. 

Sudden reversions of fortune often bring on despair ; 
often, also, self-examination and repentance. The still 
' Beautiful ' would wish to live over again certain phases 
in her existence. A vain wish, and how often and by 
how many cherished ! As she becomes more and more 
the prey of covetousness, the old spirit of independence 
takes possession of her. She will at all cost gain her 
freedom. Her efforts fail, and it is only by the help 
of others, and after a long and humiliating struggle, 
that her personal liberty is effected. 

Instead of being feared and obeyed, as in the olden 
days, Venice is now contented to be loved and admired. 
Artists vie with one another to reproduce her image, 
poets sing her praises and seek inspiration from her. 
And as to her past, volumes have been written 
to reproduce her countenance faithfully in all her 
changing moods; but there is reason to believe that 
more trouble has been taken in painting her amiable 
weaknesses than her stern qualities and virtues. 

Dr. Eobertson, the well-known author of The Roman 
Catholic Church in Italy and of The Papal Conquest, 
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has given much time and study to the religious life 
of ancient Venice, and, basing his statements upon his 
researches in the archives of Venice, he shows that the 
secret of the power of Venice lay in honouring God 
and being obedient to His Word. 

Up to the eighteenth century, he assures us, the 
Venetians were Protestant, and even very Protestant, as 
many events in their history show. The biography of 
Paolo Sarpi (also by Dr. Eobertson), one of the last books 
my husband read (which he did with the greatest 
enthusiasm), shows us a monk of extraordinary learning, 
ability, and political genius, who steers the EepubHc 
through one of the stormiest periods she traversed in her 
long-continued struggle with the Pope, — who ever en- 
deavoured to impose his supremacy upon the Venetians. 
The fact that the first representations of Mary in San 
Marco fall within the period of the political and moral 
degeneration of Venice, is as striking as it should be 
enlightening.* 

Another curious fact worth remembering as to this 
city (which, by the way, is perhaps the only one not 
marred by vehicles, horses, or cycles) is that the only 
monument we saw m it, that has been erected in 
modern times, is that of Paolo Sarpi. Ancient Venice 
did not distinguish her great men in the approved way; 
for she expected every one of her sons to serve her 
faithfully and nobly. Only the memory of such of her 
nobles as committed treachery or infamy was conderoned 
to being perpetuated in stone. 

■' Venetian Sermows, by Dr. RoberL&ou. 
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The present religious conditions being more or less 
those of other Italian cities, Evangelical efforts, with 
some exceptions, are met with the same apathy here as 
elsewhere. Of the thousands of English and American 
people who throng the hotels in Eome, Florence, and 
Venice, only a small — a very small — proportion fre- 
quent the Protestant churches. Even among many 
professing Christians, it is merely curiosity that prevails 
where fidelity should have the victory. 

On Easter Sunday afternoon, by invitation of Dr. 
Robertson, my husband gave his message at the Scottish 
Church ; it proved to be his last public utterance on 
the Continent. 

On our way home we stopped a day in Paris to visit 
Madame Dalencourt. Our personal acquaJintance with 
her had not been of long date. It was one of those 
friendships which, like true marriages, are made in 
heaven. A moment approved in God's providence brings 
two human beings together. They meet, and some- 
thing wonderful takes place. What ? Call it, if you 
will, the rivetting of two souls, one to the other. Two 
sister-souls, two sister-minds, destined by the Creator 
from the very beginning of their existence to compre- 
hend and to supplement one another, have met, and now it 
seems as if the two had never been separated, as if they 
always had thought and felt together, so that they wonder 
at times how it was possible, at one time of their 
existence, to have lived and enjoyed life separately. 
Distance does not affect this kind of union. It is in- 
dependent of variation of moods and circumstances, too 
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firm and stable to fluctuate between zero and boiling- 
point. These qualities, so essential to a well-assorted 
marriage, far more so than equality of position or age, 
are also those of an ideal friendship. There are no 
ties which render a bond closer than spiritual unity. 
Such was, and is, our friendship with Madame Dalencoui-t ; 
for I love to believe that while earthly ties are broken, 
the spiritual ones continue through eternity. 

Madame Dalencourt's name is well known throughout 
Protestant France, and also among a good many English 
Christians. The initial cause of her conversion from 
Koman Catholicism was the - death of her eldest brother, 
Lieutenant Bellot, a French naval officer, who at the age 
of nineteen had already the career of a hero behind him, 
having been wounded in the Madagascar wars, and made 
a Chevalier of the Legion d'Honneur at an age at which 
others hardly leave the threshold of their childhood. He 
afterwards joined two Arctic expeditions set on foot to 
find Sir John Franklin. In the second he lost his life 
through falling into a crevasse. He was twenty-seven 
years old. His little sister, who was then at a convent 
school, caught some whispered fragments of conversation 
around her. Poor child ! What a disaster ! How 
terrible ! She wanted to know what had happened, and 
at last the news was broken to her. Her brother had 
perished in the Arctic Seas ; but what was the most 
dreadful of all, he perished as a Protestant. ' Impossible ! ' 
cried the fifteen-year-old girl, overwhelmed by grief and 
shame. ' My brother was a man of honour, incapable of 
doing anything wrong or base.' 
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He had left a diary, in English, containing expressions 
of admiration for the Bible. To read that diary for 
herself she determined to learn English. After making 
rapid progress with her lessons at home, she came to 
London, in 1858, accompanied by her mother, who called 
on Lady Franklin and on several members of the 
Admiralty — all of whom spoke in the highest terms of 
the character of her brother, who had found his grave in 
the ice-bound ocean.^ 

Light came to her soul while accomplishing her 
education in England, and it was her friend. Lady 
Barrow, who was most instrumental in pointing her 
to Christ. She did not wish to abandon her Church, 
but on finding that she could not remain in it and at 
the same time live consistently with her new convictions, 
she was finally led to abandon it. Successive trials 
and difficulties on the narrow path she had chosen 
only made her cling more firmly to the Eock of Ages. 

Her work among French working -women, under 
the auspices of the Society of Friends, began 
immediately after the Franco- German War. It has 
continued ever since, though in another form than when 
originated. A small training-home for converted young 
women, desiring to devote themselves to mission work 
either at home or abroad, has for twenty-two years 
past been supplying a real need, and one that is rather 
increasing than diminishing. Another step forward has 
been the establishing of a Home of Eest for Christians of 

^ An obelisk erected to his memory stands near Green'w^ich 
Hospital. 
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all nationalities. It is an ideal rural spot, situate in 
a well-wooded, hilly country, in which many an inter- 
national friendship has been cemented — entente cordials 
universelle. Its short existence has already fully justified 
all the expectations it raised in tired workers or persons 
wishing to have, during their holidays, the double 
advantage of rest and study. 

Mme. Dalencourt, who combines with a deep spiritu- 
aUty and fidelity to her principles the innate tact of a 
true lady, also holds, in her seventy-first year, the secret 
of perennial youth. She reminds me in this as in other 
respects of my husband, to whom an interchange of 
thought with her always gave intense satisfaction. Five 
years ago we spent together one week at ' Le Eepos,' 
Fontaine-Lavaganne. 

On returning to England my husband hoped to attend 
some of the May meetings, but a sudden attack of lumbago 
prevented him doing so. The doctor thought it a bless- 
ing in disguise, and urged him to go to the seaside. 
We went to Worthing for three weeks, but nearly the 
half of our time was spent away from it, Mr. Morgan 
finding or thiaMng it necessary to go to London on 
special errands of love and mercy. Still, the sea-air and 
warm sunshine seemed to benefit him, as also did the 
company of his cousin, Eev. Jeremiah Peill, who, after 
thirty- five years of arduous labour in Madagascar, in 
connection with the London Missionary Society, had 
returned home, with Mrs. Peill, for the recuperation 
of health. The sunsets witnessed some animated talks 
between them by the seashore, all bearing on the subject 
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of God's Word, and Mr. Peill has since said that he had 
got to know my husband better during those few days 
than he had known him all his previous life. 

Instead of going to Keswick that summer we were to 
attend the Llandrindod Conference, in company with two 
of our missionary friends ; but the plan had to be 
abandoned at the last moment owing to persistent heat 
and Mr. Morgan's not feeling equal to the journey. In 
the beginning of August his son's family begged him to 
join an excursion by water, and we spent three very 
happy days on the river Thames. By the end of the 
same month, yielding to the pressing invitations of 
Mr. W. E. Lane, who was spending his holidays with 
his family, at Sheringham, we went there for a few 
days. Mr. Morgan did not feel well at all, yet on our 
return journey he was as bright as ever, discussing his 
favourite topics, with Mr. Lane, with his usual fervour. 
Once or twice he grew so eloquent that I had to remind 
him gently that he was not in the pulpit, and had no 
need to waste his energies. 

On September 18, we went to Bournemouth to keep the 
birthday of his granddaughter. On Sunday, September 
20, notwithstanding his not feeling well, he attended 
church twice, enjoyed the preaching of Eev. J. D. Jones, 
and expressed his desire to attend the conversazione and 
missionary meeting at the Church on Monday evening, 
but was persuaded from carrying out his intention. 

We returned home on Tuesday afternoon, after call- 
ing at the office of The Christian, to welcome back 
Dr. Thirtle from his trip to the United States. On 
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walking home from the station Mr. Morgan complained of 
his right arm, which for some time past had been paining 
him, and said : ' This may be the beginning of the taking 
down of the tabernacle.' In the evening, by his express 
desire, a member of the staff came to take his orders 
with regard to some business matters. Their conversa- 
tion lasted nearly two hours. The next day, Wednesday, 
Mr. Morgan conducted morning worship as usual, and 
then went up to his study to pray alone. Later in 
the forenoon he began to write to Mr. Varley. He had 
nearly finished his letter, when, after tracing the word 
' Divine,' he lost control of the pen, and after he had 
vainly attempted to write some other words, it "slipped 
from his hand. Thus began the painful prep^ation for 
his last journey, which was to last five weeks. 

Notwithstanding his serious illness, I fondly hoped he 
would recover, and that were still some bright years of 
quiet happiness lying ahead of us. And yet I might 
have had my forebodings, for of late he had isolated 
himself more frequently for seasons of prayer, and in his 
conversations with me frequently referred to the time 
when he should be gone. Never anxious to leave home 
before the winter had really set in, he was in the summer 
of 1908 exceptionally restless to leave for the Eiviera 
at the beginning of the season. In several of his letters 
he said, ' I shall be out of England by the middle or latter 
end of October.' He spoke true. Every message from 
God's Word given at the time was followed or preceded 
by ' This may be my last message, — I may never see 
your faces again this side the veil.' A fortnight before 
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his illness he spoke at the Hargrave Eoad Assembly 
Hall, in North London, entreating, in his husky, feeble 
voice, the young people to give themselves with all 
diligence to the study of the Scriptures. He said 
that we are justified : 

(1) By grace (Eom. iii. 24, Titus iii. 7); (2) By faith in 
Him that raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead 
(Eom. iv. 24-25) ; (3) By the blood of Christ (Eom. 
V. 9); (4) By the Spirit (1 Cor. vi. 11); (5) By 
words (Matt. xii. 37); By works (Jas. ii. 24). 
He meant to repeat the message, at Mayes Hall, 
Wood-Green, but it was not to be. The thought of that 
unfulfilled engagement pursued him during the early part 
of his illness, and the first lucid question he asked of 
the doctor was : ' Do you think I will soon be able to 
preach at Mayes Hall ? ' One day he sat up and began 
to preach on ' Why Jesus was baptized.' Disconnected 
though his discourse was, it was easy for me, who knew the 
subject, to supply the missing links — in his words rather 
than his thoughts. I dared not silence nor interrupt him, 
but opened my soul like a pitcher to receive his dying 
message. His mind, clear at times, wandered at others, 
but it never went astray from helpful topics. Snatches 
of favourite hymns and poems fleeted across the injured 
memory, intermingling with prayers. ' Lord, let Thy 
perfect will be manifest in me ; and keep me humble at 
Thy feet,' was the desire of his whole life to the very 
threshold of eternity. On one occasion, when his son came 
to his bedside, he inquired of him: Who was it who wrote, 
' You win mind and bear the image of the Master in your face V 
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This inquiry was afterwards mentioned in The 
Cheistian, and a reader, Mr Ernest Monk, of Dunmow, 
composed the following poem : — ^ 

THE IMAGE OF THE MASTER. 
When the Valley of the Shadow loomed a little space ahead. 
Ere the first gleams from the ' City ' reached the agfed 'pilgrim's ' 

bed. 
He recalled this wise injunction — though its source he failed 

to trace — 
' You must mind and bewr the mage of the Master in your face.' 

' Who wrote that ? ' he murmured softly, and the answer gave 

the clue — 
'In the Secret of His Presence' — hymn and fact alike he knew, 
When, in days of stress and service, he would seek that source 

of rest. 
Till his countenance tore witness to his honoured Lord and 

Guest. 

Gladly now assent was whispered, and the wearied mind had 

peace — 
' In the secret of His presence,' soon his spirit found release. 
Yet to one and all he speaketh — 'If the Gospel you would grace, 
You must mind and bear the image of the Master in your face.' 

Let us ever heed the message, let our shining faces tell 

We have often been with Jesus, and have learnt His secret 

well ; 
Never hint that you are shining, but whate'er the time or 

place, 
You mv^t mind amd hea/r the image of the Master in yowr face. 

When speech had left him, and the dear body was 
almost too tired to move, and I repeated to him the 
23rd Psalm, he made an effort to bow his head, as if 
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to say : Yes, I am not entering the valley of the 
shadow of death alone : for He is with me, His rod 
and His staff they comfort me. 

Now, while the freed spirit is rejoicing in the Lord's 
presence, his body, joined to the ashes of his first wife, 
and of Cope, his eldest son, is awaiting the Eesurrection 
Morn, at the New Southgate Cemetery. There is some- 
thing virginal about the part of the cemetery where the 
grave lies — a spot which a friend, recalling Scriptural 
words familiar on his lips, described as ' without the 
camp.' It looks more like a park than a graveyard. 
Situated on rising, open ground, with a beautiful view 
around, it invites the birds to sing in its stillness. 
The sun caresses the flowers that bloom on the grave, 
and brings into relief the inscription on the monument, 
which finishes thus : 

'Blessing he was, God made him so, 

And deeds of weekday holiness 
Fell from Mm noiseless as the snow ; 
Nor did he ever chance to know 

That aught were easier than to bless.' 

The above words accompanied a wreath which was 
among the love-tokens that encircled the fresh mound the 
day we buried him. The fact that both flowers and words 
came from the members of the staff of The Cheistian so 
touched me that I allowed myself the satisfaction of 
having them engraved on the tombstone. Pastor Prank 
H. White's words at the funeral ceremony : ' The very 
dust of his saints is precious in the sight of the Lord,' 
have been a great comfort in my sorrow. They authorised 
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me to keep dear the spot which hides all that is earthly 
of one who was far more than husband to me, and of 
whom ev§:py remembrance continues to be a benediction 
and a prayer. 

Only one thing more remains to be said, that — apart 
from his business — he had given away practically all his 
substance. Innumerable claims reached him from all 
parts of the world, and he had been glad to deny 
himself for the sake of the Kingdom of our God — 
whose humble servant he sought to be. 

My task is done, and this volume may, I think, 
appropriately conclude with some of the fragrant poems 
to his memory which appeared in the paper which he 
founded, and of which he was editor for nearly half 
a century. 

RICHARD COPE MORGAN. 
(Ebv. xiv. 13.) 

Life's day of weary ' labows ' closing, 

God's timepiece strikes the hour of 'rest.' 

The 'blessed dead' in peace reposing, 
And ' dying in the Lord ' are blest. 

Softly the evening shades descending. 

Vexatious toils for ever cease ; 
The sweat of brow and brain, now ending, 

God giveth His beloved — peace. 

The servant's 'works' go on, unceasing; 

His energies still find employ ; 
Tireless, they never need releasing. 

Activity is Heaveh's joy, 
25 
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The grave receives the 'dust,' to shimber 
Till Gabriel's trump its peal shall sound ; 

The 'spirit' soars where, without number, 
The host, redeemed, the Throne surround. 

Another standard-bearer taken. 

Who now the vacant ranks will fill ? 

See that the flag be not forsaken, 
But borne aloft in triumph still ! 

Through years, alike of strength or weakness, 

His tongue and pen were used for God, 
While his anointed zeal and meekness 
Diflfused their odour far abroad. 

We need no marble shrine to cherish 

The memory of his dear name ; 
Love breathes a life that cannot perish. 

And Gratitude itself is Fame. 

God of the fathers, let Thy blessing 
On his beloved, in grace descend. 

That they, in life or death, confessing. 
Maintain the Faith tUl Time shall end ! 

Arthur T. Piehson, D.D. 



IN MEMORIAM: Mr. R. C. MORGAN. 

As o'er the mountain-top the light and shade 
Fall from the open sky in eager chase, 

So the pure sunshine of Heaven's gladness played 
Where every human sorrow had a place. 

He looked upon the Face of God, as seen 
In the pale glory of the Man Divine, 

And walked earth's noisy paths with heart serene- 
One all-constraining motive : ' I am Thine ! ' 
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nobly true ! transparent as the liglit ! 

Great-hearted, bending to the lowliest need, 
Majestic in humility's great might, 

Crowned with the crown of life in very deed, 
Thy hand still beckons from the heights afar 

To foUow Thy beloved ' Morning Star ! ' 

Lucy A. Bennett. 

AT REST: RICHARD COPE MORGAN 
(October 29, 1908.) 

Servant of God, well done ! For us — the tears, 
The miss of one beloved, the empty place. 

For him — the. music of the heavenly spheres. 
The cloudless rapture of the Saviour's face. 

A man of God, to whom th' inspired Word 

Was like an open lattice in his hand, 
Through which his listening soul devoutly heard 

Sweet revelations from the Better Land. 

Amid an age of wavering faith he stood 
Steadfast and loyal to the Truth revealed, 

Mourning in secret the unstable mood 

Of doubtful teachers in strange paths afield. 

Like Gains beloved, he welcomed at his door 

The weary saints to shelter and repose ; 
And from a heart of love would pity pour — 

A tender sharer of another's woes. 

His heart was open to the heathen's need, 
The orphan's helplessness, the widow's tear ; 

As steward of his Lord by generous deed, 
He proved his faithfulness in godly fear. 

Oft from- his lips the Gospel message came, 
And drew the sinner to the Saviour's feet ; 

Or, the deep things expounding, would inflame 
The faith of those who wait their Lord to greet. 
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One of God's veterans gone ! We close the ranks, 
And face the foe our comrade fought so long. 

For his brave witness, Lord, we give Thee thanks ; 
Ours, still the battle ; his, the victor's song ! 

Jesse Page. 

WE MOUKN— WE PRAISE— WE PRAY. 

We movirn — for with a thousand other hearts, 

We miss a brother, friend of many years, 
And far away in earth's remotest parts 

There will be kindred eyeKds wet with tears. 
For he was loved — loved for his own sweet love, 

Loved for his work, 'the messages he gave, 
The standard that he long had borne above 

The strife of earth — a Christian, true and brave. 

We praise — for it was God who made him thus — 
The love of God that showed itself in love : 

The grace of God that richly flowed to us 
/ Through him who had it from the Fount above. 

We praise his God for making such a man. 
For letting him such Spirit-fiUing know : 

For showing what His grace and wisdom can 
Produce in human lives while here below. 

We pray — that in our little measure we 

May foUow as he followed Christ, his Lord : 
And, spared a little longer, faithful be. 

As he who now has gone to his reward. 
Farewell, beloved Editor, thy pen 

Still writes upon our memories and lives ; 
Farewell, we hope to meet again. TUl then. 

Though thou art gone, thy work for God survives. 

William Luff. 
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